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Ir is midday. The sun’s rays beat fiercely on the crowded alleys of 
the Jewish settlement: the air is moist from the heavy rains. An 
unsavoury steam rises from the down-trodden slime of the East End 
streets and mixes with the stronger odours of the fried fish, the de- 
composing vegetables, and the second-hand meat which assert their 
presence to the eyes and nostrils of the passers-by. 

For a brief interval the ‘ whirr’ of the sewing-machines and the 
muffled sound of the presser’s iron have ceased. Machinists and 
pressers, well-clothed and decorated with heavy watch-chains; Jewish 
girls with flashy hats, full figures, and large bustles; furtive-eyed 
Polish immigrants with their pallid faces and crouching forms; and here 
and there poverty-stricken Christian women—all alike hurry to and 
from the midday meal ; while the labour-masters, with their wives and 
daughters, sit or lounge round about the house-door, and exchange 
notes on the incompetency of ‘ season hands,’ the low price of work, 
the blackmail of shop foremen, or discuss the more agreeable topic 
of the last ‘deal’ in Petticoat Lane and the last venture on race- 
horses. 

Jostled on and off the pavement, I wander on and on, seeking 
work. Hour after hour I have paced the highways and byways of the 
London Ghetto. No bills up except for a‘ good tailoress,’ and at 
these places I dare not apply, for I feel myself an impostor, and as 
yet my conscience and my fingers are equally unhardened. Each 
step I take I am more faint-hearted and more weary in body and 
limb. At last, in sheer despair, I summon up my courage. In a 
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window the usual bill, but seated on the doorstep a fat cheerful-look- 
ing daughter of Israel, who seems to invite application. 

‘Do you want a plain ’and?’ say I, aping ineffectually a work- 
woman’s manner and accent, and attaining only supreme awkward- 
ness. 

The Jewess glances quickly, first at my buttonless boots, then at 
my short but already bedraggled skirt, upwards along the straight 
line of my ill-fitting coat, to the tumbled black bonnet which sits ill 
at ease over an unkempt twist of hair. 

‘No,’ is the curt reply. 

‘I can do all except buttonholes,’ I insist in a more natural 
tone. 

She looks at my face and hesitates. ‘ Where have you worked ?’ 

‘In the country,’ I answer vaguely. 

She turns her head slowly towards the passage of the house. 
* Rebecca, do you want a hand?’ 

‘Suited an hour ago,’ shouts back Rebecca. 

‘There, there, you see,’ remarks the Jewess in a deprecating and 
kindly voice as her head sinks into the circles of fat surrounding it. 
‘You will find plenty of bills in the next street; no fear of a decent 
young person, as knows her work, staying out o’ door this time of 
year ;’ and then, turning to the woman by her side: ‘It’s rare tho’ 
to find one as does. In these last three days, if we’ve sat down one, 
we’ve sat a dozen to the table, and not a woman amongst them as 
knows how to baste out a coat fit for the machine.’ 

Encouraged by these last words I turn round and trudge on. I 
ask at every house with a bill up, but always the same scrutinising 
glance at my clothes and the fatal words, ‘ We are suited !’ 

Is it because it is the middle of the week, or because they think 
I’m not genuine? think I. And at the next shop window I look 
nervously at my reflection, and am startled at my utterly forlorn 
appearance—destitute enough to be ‘sweated’ by any master. 

‘ Sure, there’s not much on ’er back to take to the h’old uncle,’ re- 
marks an Irish servant to her mistress, as I turn away from the last 
house advertising for a ‘ good tuiloress.’ 

I feel horribly sick and ill ; and I am so painfully conscious of my 
old clothes that I dare not ask for refreshment at an eating-house 
or even at a public. Any way I will have air, so I drag one foot 
after another into the Hackney thoroughfare. Straight in front of 
me, in a retail slop-shop of the lowest description, I see a large 
placard: ‘Trouser and Vest Hands Wanted Immediately.’ In 
another moment I am within a large workroom crowded with women 
and girls as ill-clothed as myself. At the head of a long table, ex- 
amining finished garments, stands a hard-featured, shrewd-looking 
Jewess, in a stamped cotton velvet and with a gold-rimmed eye- 
glass. 
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* Do you want trouser hands ?” 

‘Yes we do—indoor.’ 

‘I’m a trouser finisher.’ 

The Jewess examines me from head to foot. My standard of 
dress suits her. ‘Call at eight o’clock to-morrow morning.’ And 
she turns from me to look over a pair of trousers handed up the 
table. 

‘ What price do you pay ?’ say I with firmness. 

‘ Why, according to the work done, to be sure. All prices,’ she 
answers laconically. 

‘ Then to-morrow at eight.’ And I leave the shop hurriedly to 
escape that hard gaze of my future mistress. Again in the open’ 
street : the dazed-headiness, the dragging back-ache, and the sore feet 
—all the physical ills and moral depressions of the out o’ work—seem 
suddenly swept away. At length, after this weary pilgrimage, I 
have secured work. The cool evening breeze, the picturesque life 
and stirring activity of the broad highway, even the sounds and 
sights of East London, add to my feeling of intense exhilaration. 
Only one drawback to perfect content : Can I ‘ finish’ trousers ? 

At a few minutes past eight the following morning I am stand- 
ing in front of ‘ MOSES anp SON. CHEAP CLOTHING.’ In the 
window two shop-boys are arranging the show garments: coats and 
vests (sold together) 17s. to 22s.; trousers from 4s. 6d. up to 11s. 6d. 

‘Coats evidently made out : I wonder where and at what price ?’ 
ponders the investigator as the work-girl loiters at the door. 

‘You’d better come in, says the friendly voice of a fellow 
worker as she brushes past me. ‘ You're a new-comer ; the missus will 
expect you to be there sharp.’ 

I follow her into the retail shop and thence through a roughly 
made wooden door. The workroom is long and irregularly shaped, 
somewhat low and dark near the entrance, but expanding into a 
lofty skylight at the further end. The walls are lined with match- 
boarding ; in a prominent place, framed and under glass, hang the 

‘actory and Workshop Regulations. Close by the door, and well 
within reach of the gas-stove (used for heating irons), two small but 
high tables serve the pressers: a long low plank table, furnished 
with a wooden rail for the feet, forms on either side of it, chairs 
top and bottom, runs lengthways for the trouser finishers; a high 
table for the basters; and, directly, under the skylight, two other 
tables for machinists and vest hands complete the furniture of the 
room. Through an open door, at the extreme end of the workshop, 
you can see the private kitchen of the Moses family, and beyond, in 
a very limited backyard, an outhouse, and, near to it, a tap and 
sink for the use of all the inmates of the establishment. 

Some thirty women and girls are crowding in. The first arrivals 
hang bonnets and shawls on the scanty,supply of nails jotted here 
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and there along the wooden partition separating the front shop from 
the workroom ; the later comers shed their outdoor garments in various 
corners. There is a general Babel of voices as each ‘hand’ settles 
down in front of the bundle of work and the old tobacco or candle box 
that holds the cottons, twist, gimp, needles, thimble, and scissors 
belonging to her. They are all English or Irish women, with the 
exception of some half-dozen well-dressed ‘ young ladies’ (daughters 
of the house), one of whom acts as forewoman, while the others are 
already at work on the vests. The ‘ missus’ is still at breakfast. A 
few minutes after the half-hour the two pressers (English lads are 
the only men employed) saunter lazily into the room, light up the 
gas jet, and prepare the irons. 

The forewoman calls for a pair of trousers, already machined, and 
hands them to me. I turn them over and over, puzzled to know 
where to begin. The work is quite different from that of the bespoke 
shop, at which I was trained—much coarser and not so well arranged. 
Besides, I have no cotton, thread, twist, or gimp. The woman next 
me explains: ‘ You'll ’ave to bring trimmings; we h’ain’t supplied 
with them things y’ere; but I’ll lend you some, jist to set off with.’ 

‘ What ought I to buy ?’ I ask, feeling rather helpless. 

At this moment the ‘ missus’ sweeps into the room. She isa 
big woman, enormously developed in the hips and thighs; she has 
strongly marked Jewish features, and, I see now, she is blind of one 
eye. The sardonic and enigmatical expression of her countenance 
puzzles me with its far-off associations, until I remember the cari- 
catures, sold in City shops for portraits, of the great Disraeli. Her 
hair is crisp and oily—once jet black, now, in places, gray—it twists 
itself in scanty locks over her forehead. The same stamped cotton 
velvet, of a large flowery pattern, that she wore yesterday; a heavy 
watch-chain, plentiful supply of rings, and a spotlessly clean apron. 

‘ Good-morning to you,’ she says graciously to the whole assembly 
as she walks round our table towards my seat. ‘Sarah, have you 
given this young person some work ?’ 

* Yes,’ replies Sarah ; ‘fourpence halfpenny’s.’ 

‘I have not got any trimmings. I did not know that I had to 
supply them. Where I worked before they were given,’ I ejaculate 
humbly. 

‘That’s easily managed ; the shop's just round the corner— Or, 
Sarah,’ she calls across the table, ‘ you’re going out—just get the 
young person her trimmings. The lady next you will tell you what 
you want,’ she adds in a lower tone, bending over between us. 

The ‘lady ’ next me is already my friend. She is a neat and re- 
spectable married woman with a look of conscious superiority to her 
surroundings. Like all the trouser hands she is paid by the piece ; 
but in spite of this she is ready to give me up time in explaining how 
I am to set about my work. 
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* You'll feel a bit strange the first day. ’Ave you been long out 
0’ work ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answer abruptly. 

‘Ah! that accounts for you’re being a bit awkward-like. One’s 
fingers feel like so many thumbs after a slack time.’ 

And certainly mine do. I feel nervous, and very much on trial. 
The growing heat of the room, the form so crowded that one must 
sit sideways to secure even a limited freedom for one’s elbows; the 
general strangeness of my position—all these circumstances unite 
to incapacitate a true hater of needlework for even the roughest of 
sewing. However, happily for me no one pays me much attention. 
As the morning wears on, the noise increases. The two pressers - 
have worked up their spirits, and a lively exchange of chaff and bad 
language is thrown from the two lads at the pressing (immediately 
behind us) to the girls round our table. Offers of kisses, sharp des- 
patches to the devil and his abode, a constant and meaningless use 
of the inevitable adjective, form the staple of the conversation be- 
tween the pressers and the younger hands; while the elder women 
whisper scandal and news in each other’s ears. From the further end 
of the room catches of music-hall songs break into the monotonous 
whirr of the sewing-machine. The somewhat crude and unrhyth- 
mical chorus— 

Why should not the girls have freedom now and then ? 


And if a girl likes a man, why should she not propose ? 
Why should the little girls always be led by the nose ? 


seems the favourite refrain, and, judging from the gusto with which 
it is repeated, expresses the dominant sentiment of the work-girls. 
Now and again the mistress shouts out, ‘ Sing in time, girls; I don’t 
mind your singing, but sing in time.’ There is a free giving and 
taking of each other’s trimmings, a kindly and general supervision 
of each other’s work—altogether a hearty geniality of arough sort. 
The enigmatical and sardonic-looking Jewess sits at the upper end of 
our table, scans the finished garment through her gold-rimmed eye- 
glass, encourages or scolds as befits the case; or, screwing up her 
blind eye, joins in the chatter and broad-witted talk of the work- 
women immediately surrounding her. 

‘The missus ’as sixteen children,’ remarks my friend Mrs. Long 
confidentially‘ h’eight by Mr. Moses, and h’eight by the master she 
buried years ago. All them girls at the bottom table ar’ ’er 
daughters.’ 

‘They are a nice-looking set,’ say I, in a complimentary 
tone. 

‘ Yes, it’s a pity some of the girls in the shop h’ain’t like them,’ 
mutters my respectable friend. ‘ They’re an awful bad lot, some of 
them. Why, bless you, that young person as is laughing and 
joking with the pressers jist be’ind us ’—and here follow horrible 
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details of the domestic vice and unnatural crime which disgrace the 
so-called ‘ Christian’ life of East London. 

‘Eh, eh!’ joins in the woman next her, with a satisfied sniff at 
the scandal (a regular woman of the slums, with nose and skin 
patched by drink), ‘ it’s h’ill thinking of what you may ’ave to touch in 
these sort of places.’ 

‘ Well to be sure,’ rejoins Mrs. Long, nettled both by the tone of 
superiority and by the unwarranted interruption of her disreputable 
neighbour. ‘I’ve worked at this same place for h’eight years and 
never yet ‘ave I ’ad words with anyone. There’s reg’ler work the 
week round, and reg’ler pay on a Saturday; and y’re money kept 
for you, if you ’appen to be a-cleaning. There’s no need to mix 
yrself up with them whose ‘look you don’t like,’ she adds, with just 
a perceptible edging away from the slum woman, as if to emphasise 
her words—*‘ there’s some of all sorts y’ere.’ 

‘H’I’m one of that sort,’ blusters the woman of the slums, ‘ that 
h’answers a person back when they call me bl—y names. H'I'li 
give the last word to no one.’ 

‘I don’t choose to ’old conversation wi’ the like of they,’ says Mrs. 
Long, pursing up her thin lips as if to end this undesired inter- 
course: ‘ it h’ain’t as if J ’ad to work for my living. My ’usband’s in 
reg’ler work; it’s only for the hextras like that I work, and jist for 
them times, per’aps. a month the ’ole year through, that the build- 
ing trade’s slack.’ 

This effectually silences the woman of the slums. Her husband, 
alas! comes home drunk every night and spends the irregularly 
earned pence lounging about the publics (so I am afterwards in- 
formed by Mrs. Long). She has an ill-favoured daughter by her 
side, with a black eye and a swollen face, with whom she exchanges 
work and bad language and shares greasy victuals. 

‘One o’clock,’ shouts a shrill boy’s voice. 

‘Stop work,’ orders the mistress. 

‘I wish I might finish this bit,’ I say pathetically to my friend, 
painfully conscious of the shortcoming in the quantity if not in the 
quality of my work. 

‘You mustn’t ; it’s the dinner hour.’ 

The pressers are already off, the mistress and her daughters 
retire into the kitchen: the greater number of women and girls turn 
out into the street, while one or two pull baskets from under the 
table, spread out before them, on dirty newspapers, cracked mugs, 
bits of bread and butter, cold sausage or salt fish ; and lift, from off 
the gas-stove, the tin teapot wherein their drink has been stewing 
since the early morning. Heartily thankful for a breath of fresh 
air and a change from my cramped posture, I wander up and down 
the open street, and end my ‘dinner hour’ by turning into a clean 
shop for a bun and a fresh cup of tea. Back again at two. 
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‘You must work sharper than this,’ remarks the mistress, who is 
inspecting my work. I colour up and tremble perceptibly as I meet 
the scrutinising gaze of the hard-featured Jewess. She looks into 
my eyes with a comically puzzled expression, and adds in a gentler 
voice: * You must work a little quicker for your own sake. We've 
had worse buttonholes than these, but it don’t look as if you’d been 
‘customed to much work.’ 

But now the drama of the day begins. The two pressers saunter 
in ten minutes after the hour. This brings down upon them the 
ire of the Jewess. They, however, seem masters of the situation, 
for they answer her back in far choicer language than that in which 
they were addressed—language which I fear (even in a private - 
diary) I could hardly reproduce ; they assert their right to come 
when they choose; they declare that if they want a day off they 
‘will see her to the devil and take it ;’ and lastly, as a climax to all 
insults, they threaten her with the ‘ factory man,’ and taunt her with 
gambling away on racehorses the money she ‘sweats’ out of them. 

At these last words the enigmatical and sardonic expression of 
the Jewess changes into one of out-bursting rage. All resemblance 
to the City caricatures of that great passionless spirit vanishes. The 
deep furrows extending from just above the nostril to the corner of the 
mouth—lines which must surely express some race experience of the 
children of Israel—open out into one universal bubble of human 
fury. <A perfect volley of oaths fly in quick succession between the 
principal combatants ; while woman after woman joins in the fray, 
taking the missus’s side against the pressers. The woman of the 
slums actually rises in her seat and prepares to use her fists ; while 
her daughter seizes the opportunity to empty the small bottle of 
brandy hidden under her mother’s trimmings. Mrs. Long purses up 
her thin lips still more tightly, and looks down steadily at her work. 
At this critical point—enter the master. 

Mr. Moses is a corpulent, well-dressed English Jew. His face 
is heavy and sensual, his eyes sheepish, his reputation among his 
wife’s ‘hands’ none of the best. At this moment, his one desire is 
to keep the Queen’s peace in his establishment. I suspect, also, 
from the sleepy viciousness of his expression , that he himself suffers 
occasionally from the missus’s forcible tongue ; and with this bevy of 
women shouting on all sides he feels the masculine side of the 
question. Any way, he is inclined to take a strictly impartial view 
of the row. ‘Sit down, Mrs. Jones,’ he shouts to the woman of the 
slums—‘ sit you down, or you and that daughter of yours leave 
the shop this very instant. Now, lads, just you be quiet ; go on with 
your work and con’t speak to my wife.’ And then, turning to his 
wife, in a lower tone—* Why won’t you leave them alone and not 
answer them?’ and the rest of his speech we cannot hear; but, 
judging from the tone and the look, it takes the form of deprecat- 
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ing expostulation. I catch the words ‘push of work’ and ‘ season 
hands.’ 

‘ Why, if you were only a bit of a man,’ cries the mistress, raising 
her voice so that all may hear, ‘ you’d throw those two bl—y 
rascals out. I’d throw them out at any price, if I were a woman’s 
husband. The idea of saying how I spend my money—what’s that to 
him? And that Jo says he'll call the factory man in. He may call 
the devil in (and he’s weleome)—the only person as he’ll notice 
will be himself. The idea of him saying that I spend my money on 
horses ; as if I couldn’t spend money on anything I like. As if you 
wouldn’t give me money as I earn, when I asks you, Mr. Moses,’ 
gasps the Jewess, as she looks threateningly at her partner, ‘ and 
never ask where it goes to.’ The betting on horses is evidently a 
sore point. 

‘It isn’t their business what you do with your money,’ rejoins the 
master soothingly. ‘ But just let them alone, and tell those girls to 
be quiet. It’s more than half the girls’ fault—they’re always at the 
fellows,’ he adds, anxious to shift the blame into a safe quarter. 

The storm lulls, and Mr. Moses returns into the front shop. 
But the anger of the Jewess is not yet exhausted. A stray word, and 
the quick firing of abusive language between the mistress and the 
pressers begins afresh; though this time the women, awed by the 
master’s interference, are silent. The tall weak-looking young man, 
Jo by name, shouts the longest and loudest; but, as Mrs. Long 
whispers to me without raising her eyes from her work, ‘It’s ’Arry as 
makes the bullets—jist listen to ’im—but it’s Jo as fires *em!’ 

At last it subsides. Women (outdoor hands) troop in with 
bundles of finished trousers. The bubbling rage of the injured 
woman yields to the keen-eyed supervision of the profit-making 
Jewess. ‘I’d have nothing but indoor hands, if I knew where to 
find them and had a room to put them into,’ she mutters to Esther 
as she turns over garment after garment. ‘ Just look at this work, 
it’s all soap! Call again on Monday morning, Mrs. Smith. But 
mind it 7s Monday and not Tuesday morning. You understand 
English, don’t you?—Monday morning.’ 

A small boy creeps into the shop laden with unfinished work. 
‘What d’you say to this, Sarah? Mrs. Hall sends word she was 
washing on Monday, cleaning on Tuesday, and I suppose playing the 
devil on Wednesday, for here’s Thursday, with shop day to-morrow, 
and the work’s untouched. Now, girls, be quick with your work,’ con- 
tinues the mistress as she throws the bundle on to our table—‘ all this 
to be done extra before Friday. Perkins won’t wait for no one!’ 

‘ The name of a wholesale shipping firm; so she works for export 
as well as for retail and pays same price for both,’ inwardly notes the 
investigator as she glances at the shoddy garments, (The work- 
girl meanwhile pushes her needle into her thumb-nail, and in her 
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agony digs her elbow into her neighbour’s half-turned back, which 
causes a cannonade all round the table.) 

‘Law! howawkward she still be,’ growls the woman of the slums, 
anxious to pick a quarrel and vent her unspent wrath. 

At length teatime breaks the working-day. Pence have already 
been collected for the common can of milk ; innumerable teapots are 
lifted off the gas-stove, small parcels of bread and butter, with a 
relish or a sweet, are everywhere unrolled. My neighbours, on either 
side, offer me tea, which I resolutely refuse. The mistress sips 
her cup at the head of the table. The obnoxious pressers have left 
for the half-hour. Her feelings break out— 

‘Pay them 5s. a day to abuse you! As if I couldn’t spend my 
money on what I like; and as if Mr. Moses would ever ask—I’d 
like to see him ask me—how the money’d gone!’ 

All the women sympathise with her and vie with each other in 
abusing the absent pressers. 

‘It’s h’awful, their language,’ cries the slum woman ; ‘if I were 
the missus, I’d give the bl—y scoundrels tit for tat. Whativer’s 
the use of bein’ a missus if you’ve got to ’old in y’re tongue ?’ 

‘As for the factory man,’ continues the irate Jewess, turning to 
the other sore point, ‘just fancy threatening me with him! Why 
they ar’n’t fit to work in a respectable shop; they’re d—d spies. 
I'd throw them out, if it cost me 100/. Andif Mr. Moses were 
half a man, he’d do it too.’ 

At the word spy, I feel rather hot ; but conscious of the innocence 
of my object, I remark, ‘ You have nothing to fear from the factory 
inspector ; you keep the regulations exactly.’ 

‘I don’t deny,’ she answers quite frankly, ‘that if we’re pressed 
for work I turn the girls upstairs; but it isn’t once in three 
months I do it; and it all tells for their good.’ 

Two hours afterwards, and I have finished my second pair. ‘ This 
won't do,’ she says as she looks over both pairs together. ‘ Here, take 
and undo the band of that one; I'll set this one to rights. Better 
have respectable persons who know little to work here than blaguards 
who know a lot—and a deal too much,’ she mutters, smarting over 
the taunts of the ‘ factory man’ and the money laid on horses. 

‘Eight o’clock by the Brewery clock,’ cries the shrill voice. 

‘Ten minutes to,’ shouts the missus, looking at her watch. 
‘ However, it ain’t worth while breaking the law for a few minutes. 
Stop work.’ 

This is most welcome to me. The heat since the gas has been 
lit is terrific, my fingers are horribly sore, and my back aches as if 
it would break. The women bundle up their work; one or two 
take it home. Everyone leaves her trimmings on the table, with 
scissors and thimble. Outside, the freshness of the evening air, 
the sensation of free movement, and rest to the weary eyes and 
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fingers constitute the keenest physical enjoyment I have ever yet 
experienced. 


Friday morning, and I am hopelessly tired. Jammed between 
my two neighbours, with the garment of hard shoddy stuff on my 
knee, and with the whole day’s work before me, I feel on the brink 
of deep disgrace as a work-girl. I am ‘shaky like all over, my 
fingers, worn in places into holes, refuse to push the thick needle 
through the objectionable substance ; damp hands (the more I rub 
them in my apron the damper they become) stretch the thin lin- 
ings out of place ; my whole energy is riveted on my work, with the 
discouraging result that it becomes worse and worse. Mrs. Long 
works silently by my side at high pressure to bring a pair of ‘ ordered ’ 
trousers in to time. And she begins to scent dismissal. 

‘I keeps myself to myself,’ she told me yesterday. ‘ Down y’re 
they’re all a-going down ‘ill; except them Jews as is going hup.’ 
And to-day she applies her theory strictly, and is unwilling to ‘ mix 
herself up’ with even a respectable failure. So I bungle on without 
help until I have finished after a fashion. 

‘ This will never do,’ angrily remarks the mistress. And then, 
perceiving the culprit by her side, she adds sternly: * This won’t do— 
this work won’t suit me; you want to go and learn somewhere first. 
This will never do—this won’t suit me,’ she repeats slowly as she pulls 
the work to pieces. She dismisses me from her side with a wave of 
her eyeglass, as if to say, ‘ It’s no good answering me back again.’ 

Without a word I arrange my trimmings ready to depart if the 
missus persists. 

Is it over-fatigue, or is it the perfect realisation of my position as 
a disgraced work-girl? An ominous lump rises in my throat, and 
my eyes fill with tears. There is a dead silence. The younger 
hands look up from their work sympathetically ; Mrs. Long, with her 
head down, stitches on steadily ; the woman of the slums gazes on me 
with bleared expression of mingled stupor and pity; fumbles under- 
neath her work on the table and pushes something towards me. I 
hear the rattle of the brandy-bottle against the scissors as I see the 
old tobacco-box that holds her trimmings advancing towards me. 
Meanwhile the Jewess has screwed up her left eye and is looking at 
me through her eyeglass. The deep furrows of inherited experience 
again relax in favour of personal feeling. But this time it is human 
kindness instead of human fury. She beckons to me. In a second 
I am by her side. 

*T’ll see what I can do with you. If you like to stay and work 
en threepence-halfpennies, the same as I give to outdoor hands, 
you can take better work when you're fit for it. I’m sure I don’t 
want to be hard on any decent young person as.is trying to earn her 
living in a respectable way. There ain’t so many respectable persons 
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in the world that we can afford to starve ’em,’ the Jewess adds, 
casting an angry glance at the pressers. ‘Sarah, give her a pair of 
threepence-halfpennies. I'll alter these for you. You sit between 
those two young ladies and they'll show you. You must help one 
another,’ she says to the girls as they make room for me; ‘ tho’ of 
course they all come here to make their own living ; you can’t expect 
them to teach you for ever.’ 

The girl who takes me under her especial charge is a respectably 
dressed and delicate-looking young woman, with none of the rowdy 
slovenliness or tarnished finery of the typical Gentile girl of East 
London. Slightly made, with a pale, weary face, she looks at least 
thirty (she tellsme she is only just nineteen); she stitches silently, and 
seems hardly conscious of the boisterous life of her fellow-workers ; 
but instead of Mrs. Long’s air of ever-present superiority, her form, 
face, manner, denote physical depression, lit up now and again by 
the dreamy consciousness of another world beyond the East End 
workroom. 

‘You'll soon learn,’ she says kindly ; ‘ you must watch me fix this, 
and then you can do the next yourself.’ 

Directed and encouraged by her kindness, I work on, in a 
calmer frame of mind, listening to the conversation of my neighbours. 
Among the younger hands who sit at this end of the table it 
chiefly concerns the attraction of the rival music-halls, or the still 
more important question of the presents and attentions of their 
different ‘blokes.’ For monotonous work and bad food have not 
depressed the physical energies of these young women. With warm 
hearts, with overfiowing good nature, with intellects keenly alive to 
the varied sights of East London, these genuine daughters of the 
people brim over with the frank enjoyment of low life. During the 
day their fingers and eyes are fully occupied; in the evenings, on 
holidays, in the slack season, their thoughts rush out and gather in 
the multitudinous excitements of the East End streets; while their 
feelings unburden themselves in the pleasure of promiscuous love- 
making. You cannot accuse them of immorality, for they have no 
consciousness of sin. The veneer of morality, the hidden but secretly 
self-conscious vice of that little set that styles itself ‘ London society ’ 
(in the city of millions!) are unknown to them. They live in the 
Garden of Eden of uncivilised life ; as yet they have not tasted the 
forbidden fruit of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, and 
the heaven and hell of an awakened conscience are alike undreamt 
of. There is only one Fall possible to them—drink, leading slowly 
but inevitably to the drunkard’s death. 

‘I say, Milly, shouts one to the other, ‘you tell that bl—y 
brother of yours that I waits ‘alf an ’our for ’im houtside the Paragon 
last night. I'll be blessed before I serves as ’is Round the Corner! 

1 The East End term for the lady you take to the theatre or the music-kall. 
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ag’in. ’Owever, at last, I says to myself, “a watched kittle niver 
biles,” so I walks in by myself. The dressin’ there is grand,’ she 
adds enthusiastically. 

‘Eh! but you sh’d see the piece they’re running at the Standard !’ 
rejoins Milly. ‘ Jim’s promised to take me up to one of them grand 
places up West next Saturday. Will you come along? I'll git Tom 
to come. You'll want to be a making of it up by that time. Tom’s 
in reg’lar work and a rare catch h’as a sweet’eart,’ laughs the 
sister of the faithless swain. 

‘It’s too much trouble to go up West,’ answers the girl, anxious to 
prove her indifference to Tom’s attentions. ‘I don’t care to turn h’out 
fore ’alf-past nine. It takes a full hour to clean up and git a bit of 
supper, and that leaves three hours for our houting like; for mother 
don’t hexpect us back ’fore ’alf-past twelve. But I don’t say I 
wouldn’t come, as it’s the ’alf day, if Tom’s very pressin’,’ she 
continues. ‘I’ve ’eard it said them grand ladies as sits in the 
boxes and the stalls ’as low dresses on, like so many h’actrices, and 
h’it’s as good h’as a play jist to look on’em. So ’Arry told me, and 
’e’s a rare “un for liking the look of them lords and ladies as lives up 
there.’ 

The pale, weary girl stitches silently by my side. She works 
harder than the others—finished four pair yesterday and hopes to 
finish the same to-day. ‘ Are you chapel ?’ she asks presently. 

‘ Yes,’ I reply, attending more to the spirit than to the letter of 
her question. 

‘Do you belong to the Army ?’ she says inquiringly, glancing at 
my plain grey dress, and no doubt remembering my close black 
bonnet. 

‘No,’ I answer, ‘ do you ?’ 

She shakes her head: ‘ They’ve tried to get me to join since I’ve 
been in London. But we're a quieter set than they. Mother and I 
have only been in London these two years since father’s death,’ she 
adds in an explanatory tone. ‘ Mother’s a skilled vest hand; not 
this sort of work—she wouldn’t look at this. She can make 2/.a 
week in good times ; but now her eyesight’s going fast. And it isn’t 
much as I earn. I was brought up to teaching.’ 

‘And why did you not go on with it ?’ 

‘I failed in the first examination. Then father died, and mother 
heard there were skilled hands wanted in London, so we left our 
home. But I’ve found a Bible-class in our street and I teaches there 
twice a week. That and the chapel on a Sunday is like a bit of the 
old home.’ The work-girl sighs, and the far-off look of ‘ another 
world ’ gleams in the clear depths of her grey eyes. ‘If you’re going 
out for the dinner-hour, I might show you the chapel and the class- 
room,’ she adds with hesitating gentleness; ‘are you going home for 
dinner ?’ 
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‘No, I shall get a cup of tea at Lockhart’s, and a bun.’ 

‘Why, you’re niver a-goin’ to dine off that!’ cries the girl on my 
other side. And there is a whispering all round the table. Only a 
cup of tea and a bun means great poverty. 

‘You ’ad no tea last evening,’ continues the same girl ; ‘now you 
must take a cup o’ mine this afternoon.’ 

The hours of the day pass away quietly in work. There are no words 
between the mistress and the pressers, and the workshop life becomes 
monotonous. During the interval between dinner and tea a golden- 
haired young lady (married daughter of the Jewess), beautifully 
gloved and bonneted, covered with jewels, but with a somewhat un- 
seasonable tippet of sable-tails, entersthe workroom. She seats her- 
self by her mother at the head of the table and chats confidentially. 
I hear the names of various racehorses and of forthcoming races. 
Apparently her husband belongs to the genus of ‘ betting men,’ and, 
judging from her dress, he is a successful one. The mistress is 
in high good humour. At teatime she turns to me : 

‘ Now, I’m very much interested in you; there is something in 
your face that’s uncommon, and your voice too, that’s odd—no 
word higher than another. The woman here will tell you, if I hadn’t 
taken a fancy to your face and your voice I should have bundled 
you out long ago. Now what have you been?’ she continues with 
gracious inquisitiveness. 

‘I hadn’t to work when my father was in work,’ I answer with 
literal truthfulness. 

‘ A tidy-looking young person like you ought to get some respect- 
able man to marry her—like my daughter here; you’re more fit for 
that than to be making your own living in this sort of place. But, 
since you have come, I’ll see what I can do with you. Come, you’re 
getting on nicely,’ she says encouragingly, as she looks over my 
work. 

Iam drinking the cup of tea forced on me by my neighbour. 
The pale, weary girl is munching her bread and butter. 

‘Won’t you have some?’ she says, as she pushes the paper 
towards me. 

‘No, thank you,’ I answer. 

‘Sure ?’ and without more to do she lays a thick slice in my lap 
and turns away to avoid my thanks. A little bit of human kindness 
that goes to the heart and brings tears into the eyes of the investi- 
gator. 

Work begins again. My friend has finished her third piece and 
is waiting for the fourth. She covers her head with her hands as 
she bends backward to rest the strained figure. In her grey eyes 
there is a look of intense weariness—weariness of body and mind. 
Another pair is handed to her and she begins again. She is a quick 
worker ; but, work as hard as she may, she cannot clear much over 
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ls, a day after she has paid for trimmings. (A shilling a day is 
about the price of unskilled woman’s labour.) 

Another two hours and I say good-night. 

‘I'll be married in a week’ are the last words I hear passing 
from Jo to Harry, ‘ and then my wife shall keep me.’ 

‘T'll go to the bl—y workhouse,’ jokes Harry, ‘if I don’t get a 
gal to keep me. I won’t sweat here any longer for 5s. a day.’ 


BEATRICE POTTER. 





SOCIALISM 
THROUGH AMERICAN SPECTACLES. 


Down in South Mexico somewhere there is a town with a silver mine 
full of water. Now the people in that town are probably the poorest 
people on the face of the globe, for they have absolutely nothing. 
The water in the mine prevents their getting at the silver, and belief 
in the mine keeps them working at the water. To enable them to 
continue their operations they have sold off literally everything that 
they had. There isn’t a coat in the town, nor a sheet in the town, 
nor even an umbrella, for the Jew who bought them all up has left. 
There is nothing to eat in the woods around the town, for there are 
no woods within a hundred miles of the town, and there is nothing 
to drink in the town except the water of the mine, which is brackish. 
Lastly, there is at the present moment no town there at all, since an 
inconsiderate earthquake some two weeks ago reduced the place to 
ruins. What do you think the name of this town is, or let me say 
was ? Well, its name was ‘ Paradise.’ 

In this little picture we have Communism in a nutshell. Its 
advocates believe it a mine of wealth, and confidence prevents them 
from seeking their fortunes in other fields. In spite of its paradi- 
saical promises it leads to starvation, and, as to the earthquake, the 
only difference is that, instead of winding up with one, Communism 
would require an earthquake to begin with. Lastly, the water in the 
mine would be bitter and brackish, and though we should have 
presumably got rid of our usurers, they would have walked away 
with all that we had. 

When the teachings of these men are seen to lead inevitably to 
such results as we have recently witnessed in one of the fairest cities 
of the New World, the immolation of four of their dupes and disciples 
to the majesty of the law they had defied ; and when the same teach- 
ings in the Old World spur the thoughtless multitude on to rioting and 
to invasion of the sanctuaries of religion; further, when State aid is 
being solicited for all sorts of purposes, it is time to take a decided 
stand in the interests of the working men themselves. 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


Not to split hairs over the matter, Socialism may roughly be 


defined as the interference more or less direct on the part of the 
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State in the industries of the country with a view to the more equi- 
table division of the profits of these industries. 

In America here the Government runs the Postal Service, and on 
the whole manages it well. England, besides the Post Office, operates 
the telegraph. France and Germany go still further, and have con- 
trol of certain railroads. But to say that because a State carries with 
sufficient ease three classes of enterprises it will therefore be able to 
manage a number sufficient to revolutionise the whole industrial 
system, is equivalent to the argument that because a pack-horse 
carries three sacks on his back he can therefore stagger off under 
the contents of a United States custom house. 1 

There is assuredly a limit beyond which the hard-worked State 
could carry nothing more and would sink down exhausted. What is 
this limit? The question is one that could only be answered by 
experiment, and this experiment, as the Constitution stands, is very 
difficult to be made. Allow, for argument’s sake, however, that the 
Government did control, after the partial manner of France and 
Germany, both railroads and telegraphs. Allow it further to control 
express lines, steamboats, street-railroads, telephones, gasworks, and 
waterworks. Even so, the hopes of Socialism would hardly be realised, 
for the countries that largely control these already are as far away as 
we are from an equitable division of the good things of the world. To 
revolutionise the wage system the State would have to go further— 
would have to extend its control beyond ‘the agencies of transpor- 
tation,’ beyond ‘ such industries as involve the use of public franchises ’ 
or ‘the performance of public functions.’ It would have to control 
industries less public in their character, and, though few people yet 
openly recommend the direct control of private enterprises, the 
State, it is often urged, might advance money for the building up of 
co-operative establishments. But what would be the limit here ? 
To lend money for the working of a silver mine would necessitate the 
lending of money for running a co-operative peanut-stand. 


CO-OPERATION IN CHICKEN-RAISING. 


I had once occasion to take a long country drive. On the way 
the coachman beguiled the time by expatiating on the profits of 
chicken-raising, in which venture, he told me, he and some friends 
were anxious to embark if they could only secure a capital of $500. 
Now, would this be a case for State assistance? If so, what security 
would the State have that its interests would be honestly managed ? 
Every time a case of pip were reported would a band of inspectors 
come scurrying down to investigate? Otherwise, would not the 
interests of the State be sacrificed, if what was represented as the 
ravages of pip had really been the result of a secret sale, the proceeds 
going to the chicken men? Would not inspectors have to investigate 
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the number of setting hens and count the eggs under each and the 
young ones hatched? You smile and say such trivial ventures as 
these would be outside the province of the State, but you forget that 
the very spirit of State aid is to assist the poor man, and you also 
forget that every trade is capable of expansion. Indeed, my friend 
opened out before me a wide field of possibilities. He showed how 
he would gradually get rid of his partners, and, after absorbing all 
the chickens in the neighbourhood, how he would extend his opera- 
tions till he had made a corner in chickens, when he would regulate 
their price throughout the entire country. As he went on and 
unfolded his plans they evinced, to my astonishment, a grandeur of 
conception, a magnitude of design, and a real audacity that were 
quite Napoleonic in their way ; nor did the brilliant exposition of his 
policy lose its force by his closing remark that he aspired to become 
‘the chicken Vanderbilt of America.’ 

But to rid the world of Vanderbilts seems the especial aim of 
Socialism. I fear, under one form or another, they would be con- 
tinually cropping out, and the chicken Vanderbilt would but replace 
the Railroad King. 


BuREAUCRACY. 


Indeed, under whatsoever name the State meddled in the business 
of the community, it would require an enormous staff of officials. 
The manual workers would scarcely be amongst the elect, or, the 
moment they became so, they would perforce cease to be manual 
workers. To keep such complicated accounts would require officials 
who could devote all thei: time to the purpose. Thus, a bureaucracy 
would be established, and, sooner or later, that very class which now 
manage our great interests or a similar class would be found to drift 
to the head. 

Besides, despotic powers would have to be delegated to these 
officials, since it would be absurd to expect them to go to the courts 
for redress of every wrong-doing on the part of their subordinates. 
Why, litigation would eat up any profits derived from the particular 
industry in which the offence occurred. 

Imagine the opportunity for fancy bookkeeping that such a state 
of affairs would bring about! Imagine the premiums that the 
ingenious compilers of Poor’s Railway Manual would command! 
Indeed, I am firmly persuaded that the idea of Communism and of 
State aid generally must have originated, in this country at least, 
with these experts and their employers (the railway and other mag- 
nates). The system would be the one thing needed to make their 
power complete. State aid would simply be the granting to these 
classes, or their like, of a direct political power, an official status, in 
addition to the enormous power they now exercise indirectly. They 
would be, in the noblest sense, a House of Lords, if they exercised 
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their power nobly, but.a den of thieves if disposed to act dishonestly ; 
and, though I am not inclined to take a low estimate of human 
nature, my experience of life leads me to fear that the sweating 
toilers in this work-a-day world would somehow find themselves, 
during times of financial depression, sharing under some skilfully 
devised State-managed co-operative system the losses. In disgust 
at this they would, before very long, return to the previous system, 
and by the time that prosperity dawned again they would be on 
wages, and low wages at that. 


A CyNIcAL MANUFACTURER. 


Indeed, I Lave merely outlined the idea conveyed to me by a 
shrewd manufacturer, a man of large wealth and the architect of his 
own fortunes. Expressing himself, to my surprise, as an advocate of 
Socialism, or rather of that portion of it which falls under ‘ the profit- 
sharing system,’ he thus explained matters: 

‘ For about six years out of every ten I run my factory at a large 
profit, and the remaining four years at asmall profit, or at a loss. To 
get carried over these four years is my great problem. I have often 
thought that at the close of the fifth year I would try to induce my 
men to go on the profit-sharing system. When these profits became 
less than their wages would have been, I would be the gainer; then 
by the time the tide has turned they would have grown sick of the 
bargain and I should be in a position to make their wages low during 
the time of prosperity.’ 

I have said that the management of the interests of the State 
would fall, even more than some claim it now does, into the hands 
of just such men as this. 

First, because such men would be most habituated to manage- 
ment and control. Secondly, State aid would deprive individual effort 
of the incentive of individual gain, and the only way left to make 
money would be to make it out of the State. Thirdly, you would 
make the machinery of government so powerful, so valuable, so tempt- 
ing a bait that it would become the possession of the class who were 
in the best position, either by ability or by purchase, to secure it. 
This the Socialist even admits, and complains that the more valuable 
a machine is, the more it tends to fall into the hands of the capitalist 
class, yet with singular want of foresight he prepares to make of 
government a machine, without perceiving that it would infallibly 
follow the same course. 

But you say we would allow only men having our real interests at 
heart to run the machine, and yet you maintain that such men do 
not run it now. Indeed, the Socialist avers that the rapacity of 
officials generally and their connivance with capitalists are responsible 
for the very existence of Socialism. 
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But why should you have a higher grade of officials under Social- 
ism than under other systems? Under no system can you have more 
power than the ballot gives you, and if you can’t manage to prevent 
corruption under the present organisation of society, as you pretend, 
how will you prevent it under the new? Is a man’s character 
whitewashed by change of name? What power of Godhead do you 
assume that by the fiat of your omnipotence you can make the 
Socialistic office-holder better than any other ? You first start out with 
the false presumption that your public guardians are vile, and then 
propose to grant them increased power, saying, Our stewards have 
proved faithless in the limited sphere wherein we have placed them, 
therefore we must enlarge their sphere till they have control over 
everything. Can’t you see that it is power that corrupts, and the 
more you increase the power the more are increased the opportunities 
of corruption ? 


Quis CUSTODIET CUSTODES ? 


I see a little anecdote going the rounds of the press attributed, 
I believe, to Abraham Lincoln. ‘ Down in Delaware once,’ he said, 
‘the people thought that monkeys could be trained to pluck peaches, 
and a carload of monkeys was sent down there, and they were actually 
trained to do so. The only trouble was, it took two men to watch 


each monkey in order to prevent him cutting up tricks and eating 
the peaches and destroying them as fast as he plucked them.’ Who 
under Socialism would mount guard over our monkeys and prevent 
them cutting up their tricks and eating and destroying the fruit that 
they plucked? Monkeys are weird and uncomfortable creatures, 
with a mischievous propensity to thieving, and, though I wish to 
draw no unkind analogy between officials and monkeys, I have yet a 
vague and indefinable suspicion that between the two the fruit we 
got would be scanty, and that, on the contrary, our hands would 
oftener serve as cat’s-paws to feed them than theirs to feed us. 

No, you would create an official class too high to be reached, and 
would give them the whip hand over society to regulate it. Then 
one day the cleverest and most audacious amongst them would throw 
over the rest and seize the power that by centralising you had put 
into a shape so convenient to be seized. 


AGAIN THE WHIP. 


But what, under the most honest and economic administration, 
would be the position of the majority of the citizens? It would be 
intolerable, for, by just so much as the State was thorough in its 
working, by just so much would these masses become servitors, 
having to make up by extra toil for the less advantageous rates the 
industries would likely pay under the State instead of individual 
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capitalists. The managers would consider themselves as custodians 
of the whole, as responsible agents, and, the more sincere and trust- 
worthy they were, the severer taskmasters and martinets they would 
perforce become. The nation would no longer consist of free citizens, 
but of an army of labourers, divided into squads, with overseers, 
whip in hand, directing their operations. You cry out about the 
whip, but, excepting corporal punishment, what punishment could 
you devise that would be worse than their condition? Hard labour 
for life being their inevitable lot, it would cease to have any 
coercive terrors; and the great difficulty would be to find adequate 
punishment for real criminals in order not to make their condition 
by comparison appear fortunate and tempting to the honest. 


CoMPETITION. 


Even more than against the ‘iron law of wages’ is the fire of 
Communism directed against competition, which keeps wages low. 
But suppose you did away with competition, and made each trade an 
iron-bound monopoly; suppose by this means prices for everything 
were fixed and thus wages were actually kept high, what would be 
the economic result? Why, simply that the public would have to 
pay more for everything, and the public, having to pay more for each 


article, would have fewer of them. Hats would command a higher 
price, and their manufacture would possibly be, therefore, more re- 
munerative. But hats are only one article of apparel, and the hat- 
maker would have to pay higher for every other article he required. 
Coats being a monopoly, he would have to pay higher for coats; 
socks being a monopoly, he would have to pay higher for socks ; 
trousers being a monopoly, he would have to pay higher for trousers, 
and so on. 

The result, if the scheme were carried out to its logical if absurd 
conclusion, would be that the hatter at last would be the only person 
who could afford to wear his own hats. The same law would apply 
to every other commodity; and, finally, we should behold the 
singular sight of a gradual elimination from use, in each branch of 
trade, of all articles not manufactured by that trade. The maker of 
socks alone would wear socks, the maker of boots only boots; a 
shirt would cover the nakedness of another, and trousers would be 
found only upon the legs of those who made them. 

You will say perhaps, Oh, prices would adjust themselves to circum- 
stances. But it is against this very self-adjustment that you now so 
loudly complain. You seem to imagine that you can alter, regulate, 
andadjust the conditions of trade in your own interests alone. But 
you have started on a system of altering, where, to be logical, each 
branch of trade must be viewed in its relation to the whole com- 
munity. You are in the position of the economical mother who in 
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adjusting her husband’s coat to her young son’s form simply trimmed 
off the skirts but left the waist intact, explaining that time would 
regulate the disparity. ‘That may be,’ was the boy’s rueful reply; 
‘when I’m a man I suppose my waist will strike about where papa’s 
does now. But if I live ten thousand years my legs would never 
grow up to catch those tails.’ 

Not the least glaring fallacy of Communism is on this very 
subject of competition, and in that it looks to the producer alone 
instead of to the producer combined with the consumer. In its 
laudable desire to assist the hat-maker it forgets that there are 
more people who wear hats than are engaged in the manufacture of 
hats. It forgets the object for which hats are made at all. We do 
not wear hats to benefit the maker of hats, nor do we eat beef to 
benefit the packers of dressed meat. Who ever heard of a man 
having his leg amputated in the philanthropic desire to help a 
struggling saw-bones, or of anyone having all his molars extracted to 
give an impetus tothe manufacture of artificialteeth ? Yet this iswhat 
Communism would have us do. Supply ministers to demand, not 
demand to supply, and, if you regulate and adjust in such a manner as to 
alter the natural course of trade, people would have to immolate them- 
selves toprevent an unhealthy depression in the undertaker’s business. 


LrmITInG INCOMES. 


Now the whole spirit of Communism is that the surplus of the 
wealthy should be taken in order to relieve the distress of the less 
fortunate. A most worthy object, if it can only be accomplished. 
Let us, therefore, strike at the root of the matter by allowing no one 
to possess an income greater than $2,000 per year, say. Would it 
be fair to make exception? Irving would clearly fall outside the 
annual limit, sometimes earning that amount per night. So would 
great lawyers and great doctors. Such being the case, inferior 
actors, lawyers, and doctors would take the place of those we have at 
present, since probably the greatest stimulus to effort would be lost. 
Therefore, it follows that the community would have poor actors to 
amuse it, poor lawyers to defend its interests, and poor surgeons to 
amputate its legs. It must not be forgotten, too, that the case would 
grow worse with time, for the leaders in these several professions are 
also the teachers, the models and examples of the younger generation 
of actors, lawyers, and surgeons, and tend to raise the standard of 
excellence of the whole. Without them that standard would rapidly 
decline. 

But perhaps you will except professional people from a restrictive 
law upon their incomes. Naturally, then, there would be a rush to 
professions that enjoyed such exceptional advantages. The less 
favoured trades and industries would suffer by just so much. The 
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hat-manufacturer, forbidden to have a man at its head that could by 
any energy or skill acquire or hope to acquire more than $ 2,000 per 
year would suffer; we should have poor hats instead of good, poorly 
packed pork instead of well-packed, and poorly manufactured surgical 
instruments instead of instruments scientifically made. So that, 
whatever skill you allowed to the surgeon by not curtailing his income 
would be counterbalanced by his having to hack at your legs with 
inferior tools. 

The captain of a ship on which you, family, and fortunes were 
embarked would navigate her with instruments that suffered from 
the same restrictive laws, and our crowded summer steamboats would 
be rendered more unsafe than they are at present by worse machinery, 
worse boilers, and worse gear. 

It is a tremendous thing, this interference with laws that follow 
their own course as the sun or planets do. To try to alter them is 
like altering the position of a lightning rod during the prevalence of 
a thunder-storm. 


INHERITANCES. 


Well, then, suppose we do not encroach upon the incomes of pro- 
fessional people, nor of those in trade; let us, however, strike at 
inheritances. 

But what is the origin of inheritance ? How did it arise? The 
son simply stepped into his father’s shoes, to protect the interests of 
the family. 

It is as natural that the assets of a man should be inherited as 
his liabilities, his debts, and his disease. The child inherits his ills; 
and equally he ought to inherit his goods. The custom is scarcely 
less universal than the law of gravitation. It has been in vogue in 
every age and in every land above the condition of barbarism. 
The child is born with an indefeasible right to its mother’s milk 
and its father’s care. Inheritance itself is simply the extension of 
these undisputed rights. To contravene such a law would require a 
nation of courtesans, and to enforce this contravention a bureaucracy 
of eunuchs. 

All such legislation would be difficult of enforcement in proportion 
as the measure was sweeping. Every good man placed in power to 
enforce it would in his heart of hearts repugn against it; for, if he 
himself had anything, he would prefer to leave it to his own children 
rather than to those of another. Not to recognise this is to deny one 
of the strongest feelings in our nature. 

A law against inheritance can be advocated only by impracticable 
theorists or by people who unfortunately have nothing themselves to 
leave. The very argument of these last is against such a practice, 
for why do. they not believe in inheritance? Simply because they 
love their own offspring so dearly, and for their sake desire so 
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keenly to leave something behind them, that they resent the endow- 
ments of the more fortunate foxes, and wish to cut off their tails, or 
at least their en-tails, too. 

This is human nature viewed from a plain common-sense stand- 
point. But with plain common-sense and human nature the Com- 
munist refuses to treat. He must, however, be persuaded to deal with 
common-sense, never mind how plain it is, and must condescend to 
have his showy theories tested in the ordinary crucibles of logic and 
economics. 


INDIVIDUAL EFFORT. 


Whatever phase Communism takes, it would tend to destroy indi- 
vidual effort, and, as a result, the aggregate wealth of a community. 
What inspires effort the most? Individual reward. Will any man 
labour as hard for another’s reward as he will for his own? Take the 
purest and most conscientious clergyman that you know, would he 
expend quite the same energy in writing a sermon for a brother-clergy- 
man’s benefit as he would for hisown? I think not. If, therefore, 
every one was labouring for society as he would be ina strictly socialistic 
state, the reward would be less individual, and he would labour less 
hard. Inasmuch as labour (even according to the Socialist) is the 
source of all wealth, there would consequently be less wealth in that 
particular community where Socialism was practised. There is no 
escape from the conclusion; human nature is a queer compound, 
extremely elastic, and adapts itself generally to its opportunities. If 
its opportunities are great, it enlarges itself to embrace them; if 
limited, it shuts up like an accordion to the allotted dimensions, or 
betakes itself to other lands. 

Thus the country where Communism was adopted would first 
lose by the restriction of the energies of those people who could not 
get away, would secondly lose by the departure of those energies 
possessed by people who fortunately could escape, and would further, 
very likely, lose by the new country where these unappreciated 
energies found an asylum becoming a serious competitor with the 
old one, as America has become to England, and as England became 
to France, in the matter of silk industry, after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. 

San Francisco starts under Denis Kearney a socialistic crusade, 
and the State Legislature gives a moderate support to the movement. 
What is the result? Improvements in San Francisco temporarily 
stop. Industries are paralysed. The occupations of the labouring 
classes for the time gone. Presently the bonanza kings are gone too, 
simply moving to New York and leaving the poor men to flood the 
streets vainly seeking bread. 

‘ What we want is the return of capital,’ I shortly after read in a 
Western paper, and the writer, a San Francisco real estate broker, 
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purported to be well posted on the condition of his city. ‘We can 
offer to capital more advantageous terms in the way of investment 
than any other city can give. Taxes have been so high that many 
people of the poorer and middle class have been pretty well cleaned 


out, and an investor purchasing now would secure large returns when 


confidence revived.’ Well done, O Socialist! The investor ought 
assuredly to raise you a monument on the highest sand-lot of the city. 

Capital is a sly jade, coquetish and yet timorous. Coax her and 
she will possibly approach, try to force her and she flies away, to hide 
in strong boxes and to lie perdue till the storm is past, when she sud 
denly emerges from her retreat and ranges forth on fresh conquest bent. 

I have tried to show the objections to some of the forms Com- 
munism takes. Ten thousand other forms may be presented, but an 
exaggerated power of government underlies them all. 

The trouble with Socialism, and I grant it is a serious one, is 
this, that it works out in exactly the opposite direction from what it 
professes to do. It professes to be democratic in its tendencies, while 
it would require. an aristocracy to enforce its laws; it professes to give 
freedom to the majority, while it would reduce the majority to serf- 
dom ; it intends plenty for every one, but in reality would cause 
every one to suffer, and, while promising life to the nation, would lead 
it to starvation anddeath. ‘You see’ (one may say to the Socialist) 
‘you desire two incompatible things, Liberty and Tyranny. You 
further refuse to look at human nature as it is, and because you start 
out with the presumption that people are equal, you argue that it is 
possible to distribute everything among them in equal shares ; but 
you confound political equality with equality of acquisition. People 
are not equal in their capacity to acquire, nor even in their capacity 
to keep. You cannot make them so. It might be better if they 
were, but man did not make himself. You might as well argue 
that health instead of disease ought to be contagious, that pleasures 
ought to out-balance pain. It would be more agreeable to reverse 
the order, I agree with you, but how can we do it?’ 

If human nature were philanthropic, there would be no need of 
Socialism, but, human nature not being philanthropic, there is a 
desire to change human nature, while to change it is not possible. 
We can ameliorate and improve, but we cannot bring about such an 
amelioration or improvement as the Socialist demands, since that 
would make our second state worse than our first. In short, evolu- 
tion, not revolution, must be trusted to bring us out of our troubled 
depths; a stricter interpretation of the laws we already have, and, 
lastly, the disbursement of a little more of that money which now 
goes to hiring halls and wind instruments for the propagation of 
Socialism in teaching our children useful trades. 


Lioyp S. Bryce. 





LORD ARMSTRONG AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 


In the July number of this Review Lord Armstrong throws a dash of 
cold water on the warm efforts which are now being made to promote 
technical education. This isa serious discouragement, coming from a 
man of his eminence as a great manufacturer and lover of science. He 
has an undoubted right to be heard, and it is the duty of some one who 
is interested in technical education to reply to his article. When I 
emerge from Lord Armstrong’s douche of cold water, I look in vain 
for some palpable differences between us. All that he recommends, 
the promoters of technical education recommend also. He condemns 
the primary schools of this country because they do not train the 
faculties of the working classes. The eye, the ear, the hand should 
be exercised ; the body should be kept in sanity; verbalism and use- 
less knowledge should be lessened in the schools. Lord Armstrong 
would remedy these defects in public elementary education by intro- 
ducing a more extended teaching of drawing, by the use of tools, by 
popular scientific lectures, and by arithmetic taught more practically 
and less abstractedly. In other words, our primary schools should be 
made less bookish and more objective. Wherein does Lord Armstrong 
differ from the promoters of technical education in these aspirations ? 
We have been long striving to obtain these ends, and he ought to have 
patted us on the back and encouraged our efforts. The Bills recently 
introduced in the House of Commons, by the Government and by Sir 
Henry Roscoe, were mainly to effect these purposes, as their object 
is to train the eye and the hand to be more efficient instruments of 
the mind. Such teaching is the basis of technical education, though 
it would be better to find another name for it. It forms a valuable 
preliminary to instruction in science and art because it develops 
faculties which are much neglected in the elementary education of 
this country. In one sense technical education should begin in the 
‘ Kindergarten,’ and end at the college, for its great object is to teach 
working men to observe, to appreciate, and to think. So far, Lord 
Armstrong and the promoters of technical education are in perfect 
accord. 

He thinks that he diverges from usin the secondary or continua- 
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tion schools. Let us analyse the recommendations which Lord 
Armstrong gives in his article; they are as follows: 

1. Schools of Science and Art under the Government Department 
at South Kensington. 

2. University Extension Lectures. 

3. Above all, Public Laboratories for teaching the Experimental 
Sciences. 

4, Associations of a scientific character, and ‘ others applicable to 
particular lines of business,’ in which lectures and papers are given. 

5. Higher Colleges founded in the large towns; but ‘they should 
embrace more practical instruction than they do.’ 

6. Technical Schools or other instruction in Agriculture in the 
rural districts. 

When I examine these six recommendations, I wonder how it is 
that Lord Armstrong is not a member of our Technical Association, 
or why he wrote the article. These are the very things that some 
of us have been advocating and promoting all our lives, both by voice 
and by deeds. As yet they are far from universal in the United 
Kingdom, and we have combined to extend them and to go a good 
deal further. Lord Armstrong sees that we have erected machinery 
under the guidance of Lord Hartington as President, and just as it 
is getting up steam, the former gives to it a dash of cold water, 
although he and we specifically approve, so far as they go, of each one 
of the six recommendations which, as an Association, we are combined to 
promote. What can be the motive of Lord Armstrong’s fears? I fancy 
it is his apprehension that we are trying to substitute the school for the 
workshop. I have laboured to promote technical education for fifty 
years, and have constantly opposed even the introduction of any kind 
of actual training in industries into our schools and colleges. Toa 
limited extent I admit that I have been wrong, but I will discuss the 
reasons for my change of views later on. In the meantime let me 
discuss an argument on which Lord Armstrong lays great weight. 
He states that the great discoveries in science, and the great applica- 
tions in industry, have been made by men of genius who never had 
any technical education. He is quite right in stating that men of 
commanding genius have made their mark in the world without 
technical education, and that they have profoundly altered important 
industries, though he does not prove that their difficulties would not 
have been lessened had they possessed it. He might have gone 
further and pointed out that these great revolutions of industry are 
generally produced by outside men of genius, who were not driving 
in the usual ruts of an industry, but viewed its needs from without. 
Possibly technical education might have contracted their originality 
and power of work, though I do not think it would, for genius is irre- 
pressible. Nevertheless, the fact is true that the great revolutions 
of industry come from without and not from within. Watt, who 
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transformed the steam-engine, was a mender of philosophical instru- 
ments, and first thought of the engine when called on to repair a 
model for the Andersonian Institution in Glasgow. There he got 
lectures in science, and the cross fertilisation of this with his practical 
aptitude bore its glorious fruits. George Stephenson, the founder of 
the railway system, was a collier, having had no facilities for early 
education—a subject of much regret to him in after-life: he took 
care that his son Robert, the eminent engineer, should have the 
fullest scientific education within his reach. Arkwright, who revo~ 
lutionised cotton-spinning, was a barber, and from want of education 
lost much time in trying to discover perpetual motion, but at last 
triumphed in industrial invention by his mechanical genius. Cart- 
wright, the inventor of the power loom, was a clergyman, and 
certainly was not educated in technics. Hargreaves, the inventor of 
the carding machine and spinning-jenny, was a handloom weaver, 
and may be said to be an inventor from the inside of the industry : 
he was unquestionably illiterate. Many other names in science and 
industry, as Davy and Dalton the druggists, Faraday the bookbinder, 
Wheatstone the maker of musical instruments, Bell of the telephone, 
who was a teacher of deaf mutes, are instances of genius from the 
outside, illumining the science or industry which they advanced by 
such gigantic strides. Ido not at all dispute the fact that men of 
genius can overcome the defects of their education, and can surmount 
difficulties which would prove fatal to men who had not the gift of 
genius. The latterare rare in the history of the world, and education 
is not modelled to suit their needs. The men who carry on the 
great industries of nations are rarely in this category, and do benefit 
by a training of their intelligence in direct relation to their respective 
occupations. 

The object of technical education is to give an intelligent know- 
ledge of the sciences and arts which lie at the basis of all industries. 
It is best given early in life before the youth goes into the workshop 
for his practical training. This is the character of the course given 
at the Finsbury School. Instruction of this kind is founded on the 
principle that the chief object of technical education is to teach the 
student to understand what he sees, and not to teach him to produce 
what he has not seen. Advantageous as this method is, it is difficult 
to get hold of boys at this early stage. It is therefore necessary to 
give instruction, in evening classes, to young men actually engaged 
during the day in trades or manufactures; and then it is found 
advantageous to apply science and art to the explanation of their 
own special industries. In this way technical education becomes 
the rationale of empiricism, while the knowledge imparted dignifies 
and fructifies labour, This is the form of instruction which most 
commends itself to working men, as is seen exemplified in the large 
polytechnics which are rising with such astonishing rapidity all over 
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the metropolis, and to a less degree in provincial towns. When tens 
of thousands of young working men in London are found to give up 
their whole evenings to acquire such knowledge in relation to their 
industries, it is impossible to deny that the system must suit their 
requirements. These evening classes have actual workshops in the 
several trades, and the scientific teaching is employed in direct 
illustration of the industry. The same disposition to combine 
scientific and art teaching with practical illustrations of the actual 
industry is extending into the higher technical schools, both at 
home and abroad, in spite of Lord Armstrong’s present and my past 
disapproval of the system. Even in the most thoroughly organised 
technical schools, such as that in Boston (New England), actual 
industrial work has become part of the training. I select a single 
instance for illustration. A student is being trained as a designer, but 
his instruction is not limited to art. He is taught the principles of 
science involved in calico printing; he then makes designs; has to 
cut them in wood; has to block them out in mordants, and has to 
follow them through the actual processes of dyeing or steaming, so 
as to see the adaptabilities of materials to the effectiveness of his 
design. This mode of practical teaching obviously suits the indus- 
tries of America, for a successful student can immediately obtain 
employment. In all cases the industrial illustration is only a 
supplement to the scientific and artistic instruction. In England a 
similar practice is arising in the higher colleges. Thus the York- 
shire College has a department for weaving and dyeing. I have 
before me, as I write, twenty-four letters from past students of this 
course. Some of them are the sons of manufacturers, others are 
men who have gone into employment. They all write in the 
warmest terms of the practical advantages which they have ex- 
perienced by the weaving and dyeing classes, combined with the 
scientific teaching of the college. The first letter that I take 
up by chance is from a Canadian who had returned to his father’s 
business, and he says that his technical education has enabled him 
to double the output, and greatly to improve the character of the 
goods. 

Let me return to the popular polytechnics, such as Mr. Quentin 
Hogg’s institution in Regent Street, in which some thousands of actual 
working men go through workshops of their own trades in evening 
classes. What should induce bricklayers to attend a class of brick- 
laying ? why should tailors pass through a course of cutting and 
fitting, or watchmakers go through a class of watchmaking? All 
this clashed with my old ideas and gave them a rude shake. By 
talking to the men I gradually came to an understanding of their 
wants, and I sum up their explanations as shortly as possible. 

In all industries there is much division of labour, so that a 
workman may be put on one small part of a trade and understand 
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nothing of it as a whole. In making watches by machinery, girls are 
employed to put the wheels into the case, and experts may make 
nearly 2/. weekly in this occupation. Skilled as they are, they may 
know nothing of the nature of a watch or the conditions of its move- 
ments and regulation. To the manufacturer the scientific ignorance 
of his skilled operative matters little; but the workman, knowing 
that he is put into the world as an intelligent being, is not content 
to remain in ignorance, because he desires to dignify and fructify his 
labour by understanding it. It is surely creditable to working men 
that they should wish to have an intelligent acquaintance with the 
whole industry in which they are engaged, and not to remain satisfied 
with the mere empirical skill spent upon the small corner of work 
allotted to them in the division of labour. In addition to this desire 
there is also a practical necessity for a more extended knowledge of 
their industry than is attainable in the workshop. The rapid improve- 
ments in machinery are producing constant dislocations in labour. 
In the case of the manufacture of boots and shoes by machinery 
I notice that in America almost every strike is followed by the 
invention of a new appliance, which lessens the demand for human 
labour, and dislocates old forms of it. The two last machines of 
this kind, for welting and for lasting shoes, have been substituted for 
manual labour in a marked way. The same result occurs in all indus- 
tries as new inventions are applied tothem. The machine takes 
the place of brute animal force. This is ultimately beneficial to hu- 
manity, because the sweat of the brow and the mere labour of the 
body are relieved by the intelligence of the brain. Labourers, 
however, suffer during the process of change. In fact, the too rapid 
dislocation of labour, caused by recent developments of applied 
science, has been the chief cause of trade depressions. This has 
divided labour into two categories—labour of quantity and labour of 
quality. The labour of quantity represents Lord Armstrong’s hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, for whom he thinks technical educa- 
tion is wholly useless. It is true that their labour is little more 
than brute animal force, which is being steadily pushed into the 
background by invention. Such brute labour is continually decreas- 
ing in value as a factor in production. Labourers of this kind, 
pushed aside by machinery, are too familiar to us under the name of 
the ‘ unemployed ’—a class that is likely to increase in a dangerous 
way unless we cultivate their intelligence by a better education, so 
as to enable them to pass from the ranks of labourers of quantity 
into those of labourers of quality. Let me illustrate my meaning by 
an anecdote. An Irish hodman wrote to his friend in Ireland the 
following letter: ‘ Dear Pat,—Come over here and earn your money. 
All that you have to do is to carry bricks up a ladder, for there is a 
fool at the top who takes them from you and does all the work.’ 
The labour of the poor Irish hodman has been destroyed by the 
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steam-engine; which now hauls up the bricks, though the labourer of 
quality still holds his own in building the house. 

Even though the labour of quality, guided by trained and skilled 
intelligence, contrives to have ample employment in production, it 
also is subject to dislocations, sometimes of a violent character. 
When Bessemer invented his new method of making steel, 39,000 
workmen, formerly engaged in making bar iron in puddling furnaces, 
lost their means of making a living, because the industry took a 
new direction. Some of these displaced labourers were employed 
in the new manufacture, for they were sufficiently intelligent to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions. But a great many of 
them knew nothing except puddling, and had never been taught the 
difference between bar iron and steel. They had been occupied all 
their lives in skilfully stirring up the molten iron with their brawny 
arms, and never dreamt that their furnaces would go out. 

. . - They sat like spent and patient fools, 

Still puffing in the dark at one poor coal, 

Held on by hope till the last spark was out. 
Had they understood the transition which was passing over their 
industry, much suffering would have been averted. 

While Lord Armstrong sees no use in attempting to educate what 
I have calied labourers of quantity, he does admit that all above 
them would be benefited by ‘ acquiring some degree of intelligence,’ 
because he knows that manual skill intelligently used is the chief 
criterion of their effective labour. I think he would go further with 
me and would allow that artificers ought to occupy their position as 
intellectual beings by understanding the nature and the principles of 
their occupation so as to adapt themselves more readily to the con- 
stant changes which are taking place in manufacturing industries. 
I do not care to quarrel with a name. If he dislike to call this 
acquisition of the principles of an industry by the name of technical 
education, I am content to call it ‘ trained intelligence,’ or any other 
name which he desires, provided we can secure his valuable co-opera- 
tion in promoting our object. If I put the proposition thus, I think 
Lord Armstrong and the promoters of technical education would 
agree, that we should give a higher trained intelligence all round to 
our producers—intelligence to our rank and file, and a high technical 
education to the officers of our industrial armies. We would welcome 
him as an ally, cool of judgment, unaffected by enthusiasm or by 
emotion. Science is essentially colourless and impersonal, and 
some of us may be the better of his cold-water applications, though 
mountains are not levelled by trickling rills. An immense mass of 
ignorance has to be removed among the working men of this country. 
They are sensible of this, and show a keen desire to have their 
ehildren brought up in a trained knowledge of their industries. The 
Association for Technical Education has been formed to promote this 
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object. It-contains. young and enthusiastic: workers, who will con- 
tinue this work when advanced veterans, like Lord Armstrong and 
myself, are numbered among the great majority. 

Lord Armstrong belongs to that distinguished body of engineers 
who have advanced so much the industries of this country. They 
are generally indifferent to technical education, because they feel 
with just pride that their offices and workshops have been schools for 
engineers and have produced admirable men. It is true that the 
office of the engineer aims only to teach the apprentice manipulative 
skill and constructive work, leaving him to pick up scientific know- 
ledge where and how he can. When engineers see that schools and 
colleges are actually furnished with workshops in which mechanical 
drawing is thoroughly taught, and where pattern-making, moulding 
and founding, form part of the curriculum, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the use of ordinary machine tools is given simul- 
taneously with scientific education, the old engineers shrug their 
shoulders, and approve of Lord Armstrong’s attack on the new modes 
of technical education. Every one admits that English engineers 
in the past have efficiently trained young men by their system of 
apprenticeship. There are many other industries, like those of 
metallurgy, chemical manufactures, and textile fabrics, which have 
never given methodical training within their factories. For those 
who have to follow their pursuits, outside technical education is 
necessary. Even in regard to engineers a growing demand for more 
methodical instruction than that given in the workshop has arisen. 
It is stated by those who have especially attended to preliminary 
instruction in engineering that three years at colleges of this kind, 
combined with two years in the workshops, turn out better men 
than five years’ apprenticeship in the latter. The proof of this is 
that there is an active demand for men trained in this way. On 
my last visit to the great technological school of Boston, I found a 
display of competitive designs for a particular kind of bridge. While 
I was looking at the drawings, the largest builder of bridges in 
America came in, and being much struck with the excellence of one 
of the designs, he sent for the student and engaged him at a good 
salary. The hundreds of students who pass through that school find 
no difficulty in obtaining employment, though at first their salaries 
are moderate, for they have much useful experience to learn in the 
actual workshops of industry. The reason for this is obvious: the 
object of a school is to teach, while that of the workshop is to pay, 
so the purposes of both must be brought into combination. 

In former times all industries were taught by apprenticeship, 
which really afforded a good technical education suited to past periods, 
when industries were carried on by rule of thumb, and not on scientific 
principles. In past periods medical men were trained in the same 
way, until science illumined their profession, and then special 
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technical education in it became essential for the safety of the public. 
Industrial occupations are acquiring the dignity of a profession, be- 
cause they are now based on a knowledge of science. Science has, 
in recent times, produced so many applications, that the modern 
manufacturer stands ata great disadvantage when he is ignorant. 
The association of masters and apprentices, in regard to crafts, is a 
matter of history; for competition has converted it into that of 
capitalist and workman. The capitalist, with his large factories 
worked by machinery, has neither the time nor the inclination to 
bring up young men with a trained knowledge of his industry like 
the apprentices of olden times. Technical schools now intervene, and 
offer to teach the workmen, the foremen, and the managers the 
scientific principles lying at the base of their industries. The 
capitalist does not always encourage this intervention ; he is inclined 
to rest content, when the workman confines his labour and attention 
to one minute division of the industry, because constant application 
at that renders the labourer more economical to the employer. Itis 
only when he sees the labour-market, changing from places which 
neglect to those which promote efficient technical education, that he 
awakes to the new conditions under which industries are carried on. 
While Coventry and Spitalfields were losing their silk industries, the 
town of Crefeld, in Germany, was spending 215,000/. on its lower 
schools, and 42,500/. on a special weaving school. It has doubled 
its population and quadrupled its trade, and now sends to us as im- 
ports the silks which we have lost by a failure of our own industries. 

Lord Armstrong has not told us in his article why it was entitled 
‘A Vague Cry for Technical Education.’ I have stated that his 
own recommendations are not new, but are actually the measures 
which have been employed for many years throughout. the country. 
If he mean that we have no Procrustean system of uniformity in our 
methods, we at once admit it and uphold the differentiation as best 
suited to the English character. We have not adopted the type of 
apprentice-schools in France, because we think that trades are better 
learned in the workshop than in the school. We have not taken the 
type of the ‘ foremen-schools’ of France and Germany, partly because 
we have not the means for supporting such a system, and partly as 
we think it is best to let technical education grow naturally out of 
the colleges for general education. We have not even tried to force 
upon our Government great polytechnics for training managers, 
although we have seen Munich erecting one at a cost of 200,0001., 
and Berlin another at 450,000/. The promoters of technical educa- 
tion in this country prefer to see schools for industrial training taking 
root in the manufacturing towns, and growing according to their 
specific wants, without any uniform system of planting. We are 
mindful of Pope’s maxim that it is wise to 

Consult the genius of the place in all. 
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We would rather see Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, Birmingham, 
Nottingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Newcastle, Glasgow, and Dundee work- 
ing out their salvation in their own way, even if that be ‘ vague,’ 
and not specific. They may make mistakes which in time they will 
rectify by experience, but they will certainly make fewer mistakes 
than they would do if their schools were all moulded on a uniform plan 
emanating from the Central Association for the Promotion of Technical 
Education. 

When it is seen that all the nations of Europe, as well as the 
United States, are vying with each other to promote technical training, 
and that they are spending vast sums from national resources, in ~ 
order to get ahead of each other in the race, perhaps Lord Armstrong 
may regret that he has tried to check our modest efforts to effect, by 
private energy, results which elsewhere have been accomplished by 
strong Governments. I am sure that he is the last man in England 
who would desire that the working men in England should continue 
to remain in reality what they are in name—the mere ‘ hands’ of 
workshops, without having their heads full of trained intelligence to 
guide their work. They should have an intelligent knowledge of the 
industries in which they are engaged and not only of the fragment 
allotted to them in the division of labour. A workman should not 
be like a single wheel in a large machine, useful in one place only 
but useless in every other place. The mere accident of local advan- 
tages, such as the possession of coal and iron, cotton and wool, is now 
a small factor in the industrial competition of nations; for trained in- 
telligence, required to convert them into utilities, has become the great 
and growing factor of production. The competition of the industrial 
world has no doubt resolved itself into making commodities of superior 
quality in the cheapest way. Luckily for humanity, that is not to be 
attained by the cheapest labour. On the contrary, labourers with 
low wages produce dear things, and those with high wages cheap 
things. It is only the skilled workmen who, in the present keen 
competition of the world, can obtain high wages: they are cheap at 
the price, because they bring a trained intelligence to bear upon 
their powers of production. The great industrial machine of this 
country is good enough in itself, but it needs proper oiling to make 
it work smoothly ; the lubricant, which it so much requires, is the 
technical education of the productive classes. 


Lyon PLAYFAIR. 


VoL. XXIV.—No. 139. 
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AN ARMADA RELIC. 


ScotLanp got her share of the wrecks that strewed the coast of 


Britain 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain, 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 


Little mention is made of any alarm on the West coast of the North, 
and perhaps many in the Highlands would have been glad enough if 
the ‘descent’ had succeeded. But in general throughout the Lowlands 
the coming of the Armada was looked upon with the same dread 
and anxiety with which it was regarded in England. Although the 
Popish Lords Huntly and Errol in the North, and Bothwell and 
Maxwell in the South, were prepared to assist the Spaniard, the King 
of Scotland, contrary to the expectations of those who thought he 
might embrace the opportunity to punish Elizabeth for the execu- 
tion of his mother at Fotheringhay, eagerly collected means of 
defence. He was not ignorant ‘how great a tempest and destruc- 
tion hung over his head, and was of his own accord forward and 
careful, and, according to his continual good affection to religion and 
the Queen, had already refused to give audience to the Bishop of 
Dumblane, who was sent by the Pope, and had procured a con- 
federacy to be entered into by the Protestants of Scotland for 
assisting the Spaniards; and he himself, marching with an army into 
Annandale, forced Maxwell’s camp, who, contrary to his faith given, 
was returned out of Spain into Scotland, and favoured the Spaniards’ 
designs ; took him and threw him into prison, declared the Spaniards 
enemies, and made preparations against them.’ Then when the 
Spaniards ‘ had taken a large compass round Britain, several of their 
ships perished, being cast away, and 700 soldiers were cast on shore 
in Scotland, who, by the Prince of Parma’s mediation with the King 
of Scots, and with Queen Elizabeth’s permission, were sent over about 
a year afterwards to the Low Countries.’ Any relic of these vessels 
would be worth recovering, and there was some reason for believing 
that traces of a wreck might be seen near Tobermory. An old map 
had been found giving the exact position of the Spanish wreck. 
A few years ago a Norwegian vessel had brought up a gold 
doubloon on a fluke of her anchor. So lately it was resolved that it 
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would amuse a yachting party to take divers and have another look 
at the place where a great galleon had certainly foundered. Efforts 
we know had been made at different times to weigh up her guns. 
The papers from which we had derived information had been found 
at Edinburgh. Ordnance had been recovered in a comparatively 
uninjured condition. The evidence as to the name of the ship 
left doubt as to her identity. Tradition says much about her, but 
although the main fact of an event may thus be faithfully preserved, 
such a tangle of legend soon arises, that the whole story is cast 
aside as fiction. It is said that from the horses brought by this vessel, 
much of the blood of the Mull ponies is derived. The other animals - 
said to have been on board take a prominent place in oral tradition. 
The parrot that talked the Spanish tongue so well, and heard 
nothing for many years after his shipwreck but the Gaelic of the 
islanders, and yet managed to exist until in its old age a Spaniard 
again happened to visit Mull, and unfortunately addressed the too 
susceptible bird in Castilian, when its emotions became too much for 
its failing health, and it could only screech its reply, flap round its 
cage, and die :—this bird, and the dog, cast ashore and nearly killed 
by the explosion which sent the ship to the bottom, but recovered 
by the care of a native, and ever after resorting to the spot nearest 
to where its friends lay dead to howl most piteously, and to be alone 
removed by force :—these have been embalmed in memory. 

It is difficult to ascertain the name of the ship and of its com- 
mander. She was said to have been the ‘Florida,’ of 56 or 60 
guns, commanded by Don Antonio Fereija. Provisions were wanted, 
and the Don demanded them of the Chief of McLaine at Duart 
Castle, or, said he, he would help himself. The reply sent back was 
that the wants of the distressed strangers would be attended to 
after they had been taught a lesson ‘ for more courteous behaviour,’ 
and that they might come and take what they wanted. More nego- 
tiations followed, until at last, in compliance with McLaine’s request, 
and as part payment for victuals supplied, the Spaniard promised to 
land a detachment of men to help Duart in his quarrel with MclIan of 
Ardnamurchan and Clanronald. Whilst pursuing his enemies with 
his new allies, McLaine received a message from Don Fereija, who 
had remained on his vessel, that the Spanish soldiers must be sent 
back on board, as an immediate departure had been resolved upon. 
Meantime McLaine thought that as the promised aid was withdrawn, 
he should get more for the ‘grub’ supplied, and he kept three 
Spaniards as hostages when the rest returned, while he sent Donald 
Glas of Morvern on board the ‘Florida’ to receive payment. Don 
Antonio forthwith disarmed Donald and prepared for immediate 
departure, carrying off the islander and leaving his hostages to 
their fate. Donald Glas determined on revenge, found his way to 
the powder magazine, and blew up the ship. The three officers 
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McLaine had kept were released and went to Edinburgh, where they 
made a complaint to the king. Duart seems to have been accounted 
responsible for the destruction of the Spaniards, as in a pardon 
granted him by James the Sixth for the destruction made by him 
during a feud with McIan on the Islands of Rum, Canna, and Eigg, 
and for various cruel murders, special exception is made of his ‘ trea- 
sonable practices against the person of our Sovereign Lord the King, 
and art and part plotting of felonious burning and blowing up by sul- 
phureous gunpowder of a Spanish ship, and of the men and provisions 
in the same near to the Island of Mull.’ So far tradition, mingled 
with the evidence of State documents, and the name of the vessel is 
always ‘The Florida.’ But Sir H. Layard, when ambassador at 
Madrid, kindly undertook to make inquiry, and wrote that he had at 
last been able to find mention of the ‘ Florida,’ but only in a list of 
vessels for which provisions, &c., were required in 1593, five years 
after the Mull traditions represent her as destroyed. She is de- 
scribed as an old gallera, the crew of which were drafted into other 
vessels, and, according to the information in the archives, she was not 
in the Armada, nor is there any record of such a vessel having been 
lost at sea. But it was not only from Spain that the great armament 
was sent. The lists show that the various provinces of Spain sent 
together 43 galleons and tenders; Portugal sent 10 galleons and 
2 tenders ; Italy, including Naples, 10 galleons, 4 galleys, 4 gal- 
leasses, and 32 tenders; and a paper which has recently come to light 
at Edinburgh would tend to show that this vessel may have come 
from Italy. There was a vessel in the Italian contingent called the 
Galleon of the Duke of Tuscany, or the Florentine Galleon, and the 
Earl of Argyll in 1677 calls her ‘The Admiral of Florence.’ Here 
may be a clue; but in a list kindly furnished by Admiral Beranger, 
we find this entry, that the Florentine galleon joined the fleet at 
Lisbon with the rest of the Levantine squadron, and that in 
September, 1588, it was at Santander, where it was being refitted 
for the want of masts, these having been broken. Still more recently 
it has appeared that a vessel called the ‘ Florencia’ was commanded, 
not by Fereija, but by Pereija. She does not seem to have survived 
the expedition, and it is therefore probable that the ‘ Florencia’ was 
* The Admiral of Florence’ spoken of by the Earl. 

The puzzle is not yet solved, but the sea may yet yield up its 
secret. There was sufficient temptation to set on foot several at- 
tempts ata search. ‘In 164lagrant was made through the Duke of 
Lennox, the Admiral of the Realm, to Archibald, Marquis of Argyll, 
of divers ships of the Armada, with the ornaments, munition, food, 
and gear therein, near Tobermory, which were thought to be of great 
worth and the Marquis, near whose grounds these ships were cast 
away, having heard some Doukers and other expert men, thinks it 
possible to recover some of the ships, and has given to him the whole 
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benefit that may follow of the same.’ This diving was with the bell, 
and was almost the first occasion of its use in Britain. 

We hear nothing of what he obtained at this time ; but in 1665, 
after he had been beheaded, his son found a certain James Mauld, 
of Melgound, and having been informed of Melgound’s ‘notable skill 
in recovery of wrecks and sunk ships, lets to him for three years the 
ship that is at the bottom of the sea, with the guns, gold, silver, and 
metal therein, with power to his dowcars (divers) to recover what he 
can get.’ Among other things the Earl binds himself that Mauld 
shall ‘not be molested in his work, and that his workmen shall have 
peaceable living in these parts during their stay, and travelling 
through the Highland and Isles, and shall be free from all robberies, © 
thefts, &c., so far as the Earl can prevent the same,’—a necessary 
qualification, as we shall soon see. 

Twelve years later, either owing to previous failure, or to good 
ground being had for further trial, an agreement is made with an 
enterprising clergyman, the minister of Ormiston, for another three- 
years’ lease to dive for treasure. Whatever might be found was to 
be divided. Again there is mention of the unsettled state of the 
country, for it is agreed that if the workers cannot raise the wreck 
without hurt to their persons, they may wait a year. Further 
assistance was obtained, for Hans Albrecht of Treileben was hired ; 
100/. was to be paid to the divers ‘ out of the readiest of any brass or 
brass guns, and 3001. sterling out of the readiest of the gold and 
silver bullion that shall be recovered, and 50/. in case of failure, to 
cover expenditure.’ They probably got enough to encourage cthers, 
for, up to 1680, diving was continued at intervals, and then an odd 
contention arose, for the Duke of York claimed the wreck as Lord 
High Admiral, and a correspondence ensued between him and the 
Earl, which ended in litigation. The case was given in the Earl’s 
favour, who thereupon wrote to the Duke of York explaining how it 
was that ‘he thought himself justified’ in resisting the Duke’s 
claim, and a civil answer was returned expressing the hope that the 
Earl would understand why it was that the High Admiral thought 
he had a right to the wreck before the Courts decided otherwise. A 
few years afterwards, of the men engaged in this correspondence, one 
had ascended the throne, and the other had paid with his head the 
penalty for having attempted the Revolution. 

The Prince of Orange actively helped by sending troops to retain 
the ‘ Duke of York’ as King in England, although he soon joyfully 
profited by the downfall the Earl had sought to effect. It is from a 
memorandum by the Earl that we have accurate information of the 
state in which the Spanish wreck was in 1677. There was said to 
have been thirty millions of money on board. ‘The vessel was so blown 
up that two men standing on the cabin were cast safe on shore. 
The forepart of the ship that was above water is quite burnt, so that 
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from the mizen to the foreship there is no deck left, but the. hull 
full of sand, which the Earl caused search a little, but found nothing 
but a great deal of cannon-ball about the mizen mast. Over the 
hindship there isa heap of great timber. Under this is the main 
expectation. This great timber lay in great confusion. In the 
middle is a void place which we durst not try with the bell. The 
timbers lie so high that at ebb they can be touched at five and six 
fathoms of water. Some cannon were half covered with sand, but 
one was got up. So far does the art of the bell go. In the year 
1666, the Laird of Melgum, who had learnt the art of the bell in 
Sweden and had made some profit of it, wrought three months; most 
time he spent in mending his bells. He raised some cannon, after 
which, being invited to England, he wrought no more. The condition 
this ship is in does not allow any art to be used except the bell, for 
it is fastened together with iron bolts.’ 

But the workers had other difficulties ; for, in 1678, proceedings 
are taken against John McLaine of Kinlochaline, and G. McLaine, 
Servitor of Torloisk, because they had ‘ convocated six or seven score 
of armed men; and although the diver had exhibited to them a warrant 
of protection granted by His Majesty, and required them to dissipate 
the armed men unlawfully convocated, a part whereof were in a post or 
trench at Tobermory, newly built by them to interrupt Captain Smith’s 
work, McLaine answered that not only would Captain Smith be 
hindered, but that they would shoot guns, muskets, and pistols at them 
in case any of them offered to douck (dive) at the wreck.’ This seems 
to have been enough for Smith, and others work intermittently till 
1694, after which the papers quoted are silent. But, in 1730, the ‘art 
of the bell’ was again used, anda very fine bronze gun was recovered, 
with coin of gold and silver, under the direction of a Captain Roe. 
With the large gun were others bearing the English founders’ mark 
of R. and G. Phillips, 1584, with a crown and E.R. Can these help 
to elucidate the name of the ship, which was one of the largest in 
the whole fleet, as Ashley wrote to Walsingham, adding that the 
commander’s name was not known, but that he was a grandee of the 
first rank and was always ‘served in silver’? Admiral Beranger, of 
Spain, was inclined to think that it must have been a French and 
not a Spanish man-of-war, as the great bronze gun is certainly French. 
But all probability is against the popular history of the event having 
been so far wrong; and if Pereija commanded the ‘ Florencia,’ as we 
are now assured from Spain, the vessel was in all likelihood that 
galleon. But the French gun? French it undoubtedly is—a piece 
to throw a twelve- or sixteen-pound shot, and finely modelled. On 
the front part of the gun or chase are the F’s and Fleurs de Lis of 
Francis the First, and at the vent is the salamander, crowned, in 
flames—the cognisance so familiar at Fontainebleau and other palaces 
of the Valois King. The cascable is shaped as a lotus, and the 
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design of the weapon is so good that it may well have come from 
the pencil of Cellini, who was employed by Francis the First at that 
time. That gun was cast in the days before Francis’s mortification 
at the choice of Charles as Emperor had dragged him into the wars 
which ruined him. His first misfortune came with his first war 
against the Empire, when, in 1521, his forces were chased from 
Castile. Three years later, again, the rout of his army at Rebec was 
signalised by the death of Bayard, the hero ‘ without fear and with- 
out reproach.’ Then his feeble general Bononvet persuaded him to 
sit down before Pavia, and allowed him to be encircled by the 
armies of the Empire, and a catastrophe similar to that of Sedan in 
our own time was the result. In all these contests this fine piece 
of Francis’s artillery may well have borne its part. All was lost at 
Pavia, and it is more likely than unlikely that the cannon got in 
Tobermory harbour was taken at Pavia. It may have accompanied 
Bourbon’s victorious troops to Rome, where it may have had its 
fire directed against its designer, for Cellini was defending those 
walls. In any case, one of the many ships fitted in Italy for the 
Armada received it, and its adventures, which began in a foundry at 
Paris, closed with the explosion in the harbour of Mary’s Well. The 
last time it gave forth its old thunders was to speak, and this time 
harmlessly, of battles lost and won, by giving its voice to celebrate 
the victories of Alma, Inkerman, and Sebastopol. 


And what of our own search? Alas! a few pectens, a piece of 
worm-eaten oaken timber, and a brass staunchion was all that was 
brought up by our diver. Meantime, I refrain from publishing the 
map giving the position of what I believe to have been ‘The 
Florencia’! 


LORNE. 
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CHAUCER 
AND THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


THREE stages may commonly be noticed in the life of those very few 
books which, in every national literature, really survive ; which 
men still read for pleasure, not for study ; which we visit not as reposi- 
tories of fact or monuments of language, but as shrines of genius. In 
their own age, on the whole, such works will, I think, be found to have 
had their most vivid, most penetrating power; they then, in their 
own birth-country at least, are most in men’s mouths and minds at the 
same time; are most thoroughly intelligible and enjoyable. The 
nation moves on: sentiments, ideas, taste, language, change ; the 
great author becomes antiquated; he may count still amongst those 
whom we metaphorically allow ourselves to call immortal; but he is 
an immortal out of fashion, a god relegated to a Lucretian Olympus. 
Then in the third stage, the days (to take Pindar’s deeply-felt 
phrase) that are still left, the ‘fiery force’ revives; the ‘ heavenly 
origin’ is again recognised, and all the stores of research and com- 
mentary and criticism are lavished in the noble effort to give genius 
its due and lasting place among those influences by which nations 
are at once moulded and refined and elevated. Books of this supreme 
rank, poetry in particular, do admit of a genuine revival : 
Igneus est ollis vigor et caelestis origo ; 


and the revivalist efforts of later days have hence been fruitful of 
good. Yet we must, somewhat sadly, confess that these efforts lack 
spontaneity, that something of antiquarianism inevitably clings to 
them; that nations as such can never live their past again; that 
the fame of the greatest poet, if now more widely and securely esta- 
blished, will not reach its first vital and delightful freshness. 

A similar evolution, analogous grades of life, are exhibited in other 
fine arts; the likeness between Architecture and Poetry being here 
most closely marked. Ely or Salisbury must have been most com- 
pletely impressive as cathedrals in the centuries when they were 
built, their whole purpose most intelligible. Then followed an age 
of neglect or contempt or incongruous and blundering repair. And if 
the structural restorations and additions of our day are not always 
happy, they are at least the evidence of scientific and devoted 
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research. The use of the cathedral, in its degree, has been revived ; 
the beauty and the glory of it as a monument is again, and even 
more widely acknowledged than of old. 

For about a century, Chaucer has been in the third stage above 
indicated, and an immense mass of valuable matter is now piled up 
about the text and meaning of his works, his life, and his place in 
poetry.! And although the ‘biographical infection,’ the natural 
frailty to mispraise and overpraise, has not failed to show itself— 
although research has rather demolished personal tradition about 
the poet than added facts of value, yet we may heartily and honestly 
rejoice that amongst all English-speaking races Chaucer is once 
more readable, once more,—to those few whom the nineteenth 
century does not wholly absorb,—a living genius and power. 

What is here offered to such readers is not a review of Chaucer, 
but an attempt, mainly, to set forth his debt to the early Italian 
Renaissance movement, whether by way of actual suggestion or of 
general tone. But Chaucer, though deeply and vitally moved by 
Italy and her culture, is yet essentially English in mind: to under- 
stand how much he owed to foreign sources, we must therefore 
compare his native, his home elements; in this limited sense a 
criticism of him must be attempted. The task will be aided by 
the copious and well-known Renaissance literature of the present 
century, from the works of Roscoe and Sismondi to those of Symonds 
and Creighton; and I shall assume that those who may care to read 
this paper have familiarity with Chaucer syfficient to dispense with 
the illustrative quotations for which space is inadequate. 

But the leading word Renaissance is itself ambiguous, and used 
in varying senses. It is here looked at as one portion of a long 
continuous movement, the aim of which was to preserve and to 
advance European culture ;—a movement divisible indeed (so far as 
the eighteenth century) into three periods, yet only intelligible 
when considered in its continuity. We have, I hope, outgrown the 
narrow fashion of terming these three periods the Dark Ages, the Mid- 
dle, and the Renaissance: we recognise, though perhaps insufficiently, 
that Culture (to use perforce another word which is also unsatis- 
factory, as denoting processes rather than results)—that Culture is a 
single development, advancing and receding, checked and accelerated, 
but that it is never strictly a Renaissance ; that knowledge is never 
strictly born again. To Culture at least, the somewhat over-fatigued 
phrase Evolution may be applied with full and indisputable right. 
Mental life, like physical, has at no time died out. And, if so, we 
have further to confess that to speak of the stream of modern 

1 Amongst recent Chaucerian work, I venture specially to name the Life, by Pro- 
fessor A. W. Ward, which may be reckoned amongst the successes of that very unequal 
series, the English Men of Letters. His little book throughout shows careful study 
and true feeling for poetry ; and to this he adds good sense and sanity—virtues in 
which ‘ specialists ’ do not commonly shine. 
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thought and knowledge is another inaccuracy, tending, as it inevitably 
does tend, to conceal the fact that the new Europe, with all its 
history—literature included—is but the child of the old, the heir to 
ancient civilisations. But it would be pedantic if we disused these 
well-established phrases; the insufficiency of which, indeed, is shared 
by all attempts to clothe thought in language. 

The first of these three periods we may date from the fall of the 
Western Empire roughly to the year 1100, during which time the 
barbarians, in their youthful vigour, first overthrew and then were 
penetrated by the ancient civilisation. The second stage runs from 
that time to about 1350; and this may be called the first or general 
Renaissance. The Italian Renaissance, the modern movement, is 
the third. With this we shall be most concerned: but it is itself 
wholly misinterpreted, if, after the fashion of some writers, we dis- 
sever it from its predecessors. 

We might also define these periods as (1) that of chaos, conserva- 
tion, and reconstruction, in which the great early monastic founda- 
tions were the sole agents ; (2) the medieval movement throughout 
Europe, in which universities and the romances of chivalry play the 
leading part; (3) the first example (given by Italy) of specially 
national culture ; of which the classical Revival was the distinctive note. 

Or, again, we may look at each of these stages as representing 
a great political moment in Western and Central Europe—the suc- 
cessive invasions of the Teutonic tribes; the free formation of the 
European community under popes and emperors; the evolution of 
separate and more or less firmly established kingdoms. 

‘Like the times to which he belongs,’ Mr. Ward accurately 
notes, ‘Chaucer gtands half in and half out of the Middle Ages.’ 
His work corresponds thus not so much to the Renaissance in its 
later, its popular sense, as to the work of the years during which the 
second or medieval movement in Italy reached its final flowering 
in Dante, and the revival of letters began under Petrarch and 
Boccaccio; in a word, Chaucer reflects the Italian genius of the 
whole fourteenth century. But his was also an eminently receptive 
nature: men, as he read of them or saw them, are the constant sub- 
ject of his tale; it is the workings of human character which he so 
shrewdly observed, more than the workings of his own mind, which 
he loves to set before us. Hence a short glimpse at the England of 
Edward the Third’s time, in which he found himself, may here be 
useful. 

Dates are of course only general and approximative when used in 
reference to great national movements. Keeping this in view, we 
may take 1375 for the dividing time when the Italian mind essen- 
tially broke with medizval ideas, when culture in the modern sense 
had its birth in that country. The same great change then begins 
also to show itself in England ;—a country which we may, I think, 
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assert stood next to Italy at this period in wealth and civilisation. 
The course of the Renaissance amongst us was, however, immediately 
much interrupted by political causes. Edward’s reign was the turn- 
ing-point of the Middle Ages in England; but the change wrought 
itself stealthily and unconsciously: it was not prepared for us, as it 
was for the Italians, by that long histcrical tradition which descended 
from imperial Rome. There was, in truth, as has been forcibly put 
by Macaulay, no Roman province in which the break between the 
old world and the new, between classical and medizval, though not 
absolute, was so marked as in England. ‘Thus the beginning of our 
Renaissance movement could not be traced here on the surface of 
life. Edward’s reign, at least during those successful years in which 
Chaucer’s youth was moulded, has often been described, and probably 
appeared at the time, as emphatically an age of chivalry. Crécy 
and Poitiers, the captive kings, the Order of the Garter, the Arthurian 
Round Table set up at Windsor, the tournaments and festivities of the 
court; this dazzling pageant is the first impression given by Edward’s 
reign. And it was this, and this almost only, that impressed Chaucer. 
Yet it proved but a tinsel, an artificial, a reactionary, show of chivalry : 
it had no more real hold over England than those illusory conquests 
gave her over France or Spain.” When we look a little deeper, these 
Edwardian splendours, culminating by 1363, stand in contrast, 
strange and pathetic, with the ravages of the Black Death, which in 
its four visits between 1348 and 1376, slew, it has been reckoned, at 
least one-half of our population; and they are not less contrasted 
with the dreary end of Edward—his brilliant heir cut off in the prime 
of life, and he himself alone, and plundered as he lay, dying in de- 
serted Eltham. That revolutionary period which opened so rapidly 
under Edward’s grandson was but the natural result of Edward’s 
reign; Wycliffe, with his anarchic speculations on religion, with his 
communistic followers; the Tyler riots; the dynastic civil war that 
ended in Richard’s murder: all were signs, as we can read them 
now, that our medieval period was essentially completed. And 
although a brilliant reaction set in under Henry the Fifth, yet this 
again was soon overclouded in the even more stormy and disastrous 
epoch of the Lancastrian and Yorkist wars; and it is truly another 
England, politically, morally, socially, commercially, which emerges 
when peace and despotism established themselves under the first of 
the Tudors. 

This outline has run on past the age of Chaucer, and may serve to 
indicate briefly the great difference between England and Italy in 
regard to the soil which the Renaissance movement found, and the 
course which it took in each, country. The progress that was there 
continuous from Petrarch and Boccaccio onwards, was with us inter- 
fered with and stayed by these political revolutions: the Renaissance, 
as initiated by Chaucer, turned out in some sense to be premature. If 
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we now look back to his period of active life and authorship, say be- 
tween 1360 and 1400, it is remarkable how very little the signs of 
the time impressed him. Great poet as he was, there is nothing of 
the prophet about him—the mens divinior is absent. With Dante 
and Petrarch he justly ranks in what has been called the triumvirate 
of the medizval poets ; but his work shows no sign whatever of their 
patriotic passion, none of their interest in statesmanship and politics : 
to take a phrase from the Commedia, he cannot discern even the 
tower of the heavenly City. Thus, although Chaucer heads magnifi- 
cently the long list of our poets, and has never wanted some of the 
honour which was paid to Homer in his own land, yet I think he 
must be regarded as essentially retrospective ; nay, inacertain sense, 
if I may venture on the word, superficial. In his brilliant criticisms 
of the humours of his day, in his freshness and lucidity of style, in 
the movement of his narrative, he is modern. But in the choice of 
subjects, in the general matter of his tale, in the feelings with which 
he seems to look upon life, he scarcely rises above the showy court- 
atmosphere of Edward’s reign. It is less the dawn of modern ways 
in thought and literature which we see in him, than the gorgeous 
sunset of chivalry :—his poetry reflects the earlier rays of the Italian 
Renaissance, but its massive substance is essentially meaizval. 

I now propose to trace the influences of his age upon Chaucer by 
means of a short sketch of his literary development as it is shown in 
his principal poems. In this, for convenience’ sake, we shall follow 
the chronological order given by Mr. Fleay in his useful little Guide, 
although the arrangement must, of necessity, be often conjectural. 

We may roughly say that Chaucer found his models and motives 
largely in French literature till about 1370. To this period belongs 
his free and abridged rendering of the famous Romance of the Rose, 
a translation which, despite the great authority of Mr. Skeat, I pre- 
fer to hold as substantially Chaucer’s. The argument, at any rate, 
on the strength of which it has been denied to him, namely, that he 
uses the weak rhyme in y here and not afterwards, to those who con- 
sider how a poet naturally works, modifying his rhyme-system at 
his fancy, would rather prove its early date than its spuriousness. 

Whether, however, this particular version be authentic or not, 
matters little ; as from Chaucer’s own words we know that the poem 
was translated by him. There is not space here to analyse the very 
curious contents of the Roman de la Rose, of which a clear account 
will be found in Mr. Ward’s Chaucer. It must be enough to say that 
it is the first conspicuous example of the medieval allegory. Allegory 
is a vessel so elastic that anything may be poured into it; and in 
the Middle Ages the fine sense of poetical form and poetical unity, 
in which the great writers of Greece and Rome are supreme, had 
little existence. Hence the Romance of the Rose is a strangely 
motley structure: in part a psychological study of human virtue and 
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vice ; in part a kind of encyclopedia or treasury of the knowledge of 
the day ; in part a coarse and materialistic story of love. Thus it 
addressed readers of all tastes and classes; and, in spite of the con- 
tempt with which Petrarch regarded it, not only enjoyed a long 
popularity in Europe, but was the too fruitful parent of that allego- 
rical style which for so many centuries alternately delights and wearies 
us in European literature. But the production and wide diffusion of 
a poem such as this points to a decline in the sense of chivalry ; it 
shows that the Romances proper were beginning to be outworn ; 
that readers were satiated with stories of action and adventure; 
that analy sis of motive and character was asserting its interest. It 
has, in short, already a subjective character. 

In this last respect, however, allegory was wholly alien hom 
Chaucer’s realistic, unspeculative genius; and although he returns 
to the style in his House of Fame and Assembly of Foules, yet, in 
each case, although unable to conquer the inherent feebleness of 
the style, he gives life and individuality to his characters, and his 
allegories hence remain, at any rate, readable. 

Chaucer's free translation of the Romance of the Rose seems to 
mark the height of French influence over him; it points to the 
flexibility of his mind, to his readiness to accept new ways in litera- 
ture; but his model could hardly lift him into a new and fruitful 
path: and, like other French fabliaux which he used throughout 
his career, it supplied him rather with material than with method. 
For the motive power which enabled him to found the art of 
English Poetry we must look to that Italian impulse which made 
him the connecting link between England and the Renaissance in 
the earlier and most fruitful phase of that movement in Italy. This 
we may name Chaucer’s Second Period. Nothing is more tantalising, 
I must here note, than the wretchedly imperfect state in which the 
lives of our writers, our poets especially, have come down to us, 
almost to the very end of the Elizabethan age. From Chaucer to 
Shakespeare we really know little more about them with certainty 
than we do about Homer himself. To take a figure from him, we might, 
indeed, almost say that they are hidden in the mist with which the 
gods shrouded their favourites. Hence we can only conjecture that 
this new impulse, this electric shock, was due to the foreign missions 
which, between 1370 and 1373, carried Chaucer to Genoa and Flo- 
rence on commercial or political business. Whether in these journeys 
he met either Petrarch or Boccaccio is absolutely uncertain ; and 
by 1378, when a third embassage led him into Lombardy, both were 
no longer living. What we can clearly see is that it was the three 
greatest writers whom Italy had yet produced—Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio—by whom the Englishman was moved and penetrated. It 
is on this point that I desire particularly to insist. He went at once 
to the master-sources—a sure sign that a man has that sanity in 
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judgment, that largeness of aim, without which nothing great can be 
compassed in art. Chaucer’s Italian journeys hence naturally remind 
us of those which Goethe took at about the same age, and to which 
the German poet assigned so large a place in his own mental develop- 
ment. The main difference is that Goethe was moved mainly by 
the later and feebler poetry and art of the imperial time; and that 
he was hence impelled towards the attempt to classicalise, to neo- 
paganise, his native and natural Teutonic genius; an effort which, 
to my mind, despite his great powers, led him into that essentially 
false, eclectic, dilettantist direction (glossed over by partisans as 
‘many-sidedness’), above which, during his later years, he rarely 
lifts himself. Chaucer, on the other hand (himself also a man of 
a robuster fibre), came under the spell of a magnificent living litera- 
ture, which did not yet stand at too great a distance from the best 
thoughts and most characteristic elements of medieval Europe to 
be out of harmony with English feeling. Hence, although its influ- 
ence was not altogether healthy, yet to his Jtalianisation Chaucer 
(to put it briefly) owes that variety of range, that heightening of 
style, that improvement in poetical form, which liberated and gave 
full play to his splendid natural gifts. No important poem written 
by him after his visit to Italy,as Mr. Ward remarks, is without traces 
of the vivifying and regulative effect which that ‘magna parens’ of 
Art produced upon him. But as we noticed in reference to the men 
whom he may have met and known, so how his Italian studies were 
made is wholly uncertain. All that Ican venture decidedly to assert, 
in opposition to even so good an authority as Professor G. L. Craik,? 
is that he must have mastered the Italian language. This I rest 
very much upon the passages which he has rendered or transfused 
from Dante’s Commedia, of which at that date no translation appears 
to have existed. But to this I shall recur presently. 

Dante is so absolutely the greatest amongst medizval poets, 
whilst standing amongst medieval thinkers in the very first rank, 
and is also, happily, so much a living influence still amongst us, that 
I pause a little upon this subject. It is a pleasure to note, as Dean 
Plumptre observes in his very interesting and complete translation 
of Dante’s poems (1887-8), that ‘the earliest and fullest appreciative 
welcome given to the great poet of Italy came from the first, in 
order of time, of the great poets of England... . That he, an 
English gentleman, filling this or that office in the court of Edward 
the Third, should thus have known the three great names in the 
Italian literature of the times, shows that there was a more real 
fraternisation between the men of letters of the two countries than 
has been common since’ *—a fact which the Dean justly traces to the 

2 Compendious History of Enzlish Literature, 1861. It is remarkable that neither 


Mr. Craik nor Sir H. Nicholas, who also denies to Chaucer the knowledge of Italian, 
takes any notice of his quotations from Dante. * Vol. ii. p. 424. 
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cosmopolitan character (as we say) of medieval university life, when 
there was as yet no overt religious schism, when scholars naturally 
visited, in turn, such centres of study as Paris, Bologna, and Oxford. 

Although it remains very doubtful whether Chaucer met Petrarch 
face to face, yet, looking at all the circumstances, there is much pro- 
bability that he held some communication with him, and became thus 
acquainted with the writings of Dante; and it is tolerably certain 
that he must have brought to England a manuscript, which might 
be presumably the first seen here, of the Commedia. Yet his Italian 
studies still left him in what would have seemed to Petrarch or 
Boccaccio a very primitive stage of classicalism. Chaucer has no 
scholarship in the strict sense, no historical insight into antiquity. 
In his Troylus, Dares, Dictys, Lollius, fabulists who wrote long 
after the Christian era, are all quoted side by side with Homer 
as authorities together. Troy with him has all the air of a French 
or English Gothic city; the warriors are knights in medieval armour. 
Cressida talks of reading the lives of holy saints, whilst rejoicing 
that she is not a nun herself; Amphiorax (meant for Amphiaraus) 
is Bishop of Thebes. In the mythology of the House of Fame, 
written after his Italian journeys, Dan (Knight) Cytherus seems to 
stand for Mount Citheron ; Marsyas appears in the feminine form 
Marcia; Orion the giant is mistaken for Arion the musician.‘ It is, 
however, in the Troylus and Cryseyde, written probably between 1378 
and 1382, that the Italian influence over Chaucer seems to culminate. 
Here the tale is distinctly founded upon the Filostrato of Boccaccio, 
whom, however, for some now inexplicable reason, Chaucer never 
names. The plot of Troilus and Cressida is well known. Perhaps 
none so unpleasant in itself, so unchivalrous and unideal, so little 
suited to any but a satirical treatment, such as Shakespeare gives 
with a power extraordinary even in him, has ever been handled by 
the poets. It is the picture of a gallant knight ruined by the base- 
ness of man and the sensual faithlessness of woman; the ruin is 
ignoble, the catastrophe pitiable ; justice, whether poetical or moral, 
is left wholly unsatisfied at the close. With material so opposed to 
our natural instincts, so alien from the eternal requirements of 
poetical art, no genius could really succeed. But Chaucer has thrown 
all his power into. it; after the Canterbury Tales the Troylus is by 
far his longest and most sustained work. Among his poems it is 
also perhaps the most modern in style; we see in it a strenuous 
attempt to delineate and analyse passion, and the hateful figure of 
Pandarus is drawn with a truth to nature and a force of humour 
which has been rarely equalled. 

In this poem, the effect of Chaucer’s Italian journeys was per- 
haps most freshly, as it is also most fully, displayed. It is hence 


‘ All the six texts of Mr. 'Furnivall's Hexapla give this last remarkable error, 
which cannot, therefore, be reasonably considered as a blunder of transcription. 
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very curious to note the differences between his Troylus and that 
of Boccaccio.® According to the statement of Mr. W. Rossetti, 
who some years since printed an interesting but uncompleted essay 
on the subject, more than two-thirds of Chaucer’s poem is his own 
work. His tale is also much longer than the Italian, extending over 
8,000 lines ; and although the plot is managed with great skill and 
variety, and the poet’s vigour and vivacity rarely at fault, it is impos- 
sible entirely to escape the sense of what I may perhaps call primi- 
tive diffuseness in this immense narrative, built also as it is upon 
such unsatisfactory material. Comparing his treatment with Boc- 
caccio’s, Chaucer has changed Pandarus from the youthful cousin of 
Griseide into her uncle; a change which gave at once a far more 
dramatic character to the story. He has also dwelt at much greater 
length than Boccaccio upon the long series of incidents and the gra- 
dual growth of passion by which Troilus and Cressida are brought 
together. He tries even to soften the heroine’s fall by treating it as 
a surprise ; but this (as Mr. Rossetti justly remarks) has really the 
result, that in the end we cannot help feeling Cressida more base and 
inexcusable when we find her selling herself, with perfect readiness, 
to the lust of Diomede for reasons of the merest self-interest, and 
even weeping ‘crocodile tears’ over Troilus when wounded by her 
new paramour.® 

It was perhaps with the unconscious wish to cast a little glamour 
over his unfortunate theme that Chaucer has in this poem borrowed 
several touches from his two nobler Italian models. In the first 
book he has translated from Petrarch that sonnet in praise of Laura 
which begins :— 


S’ amor non é, che dunque é quel ch’ i’ sento ? 


This, however, is not one which can be reckoned among Petrarch’s 
best: it must be rated with those in which subtlety of phrase rather 
than refinement of feeling predominates ; and Chaucer has charac- 
teristically lengthened the fourteen lines into twenty-one. The trans- 
fusions from Dante are more remarkable. In Book III. we find 


For, of Fortunés sharp adversité, 

The worsté kynde of infortiine is this, 
A man to have been in prosperité, 
And it remember, whanne it passéd is. 


This is the rendering of Francesca’s famous 


Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria. 


5 Chaucer’s Knight's Tale and Boccaccio's Teseide offer a similar field for com- 
parison, which I have not space here to undertake. Some hints towards it are given 
by Warton. 

* It is surprising to find Mr. Ward, who throughout his book has manifestly tried to 
contend against the fatal influence of biographical idolatry, describing Cressida as 
‘not ignoble, even in the season of her weakness.’ 
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The next, which occurs near the beginning of Chaucer’s fourth 
Book, paints the desolate condition of Troilus when deserted by his 
Love: 

—As in wynter leavés ben byraft [bereft], 
Eche after other, tell the tree be bare, 
So that there nys [is nothing} but barke and braunchg ylaft. 


This translation is less distant than the former from the music 
and beauty of the original; which in its turn derives from Homer : 


Come d’ autunno si levan le foglie 
L’ una appresso dell’ altra, infin che il ramo 
Rende alla terra tutte le sue spoglie. . 


The Inferno has furnished these fragments to Chaucer; but at 
the close of the T'roylws we have a few lines that seem to echo the 
fine phrase of the Paradiso which Dante, again, took as a suggestion 
from Cicero :— 

Col viso ritornai per tutte quante 
Le sette spere, e vidi questo globo 
Tal, ch’ io sorrisi del suo vil sembiante. 


So the English : 
And down from thennés faste he gan avyse [look on] 
This litel spot of erth, that with the sea 
Embracéd is; and fully gan despise 
This wretched world, 


Some other references to the Commedia by Chaucer may be here 
conveniently noticed. In the Second Nun’s Tale—the legend of St. 
Cecilia (dated 1374-75 by Mr. Fleay), he translates freely, but with 
grace and tenderness, a part of the hymn addressed to the Blessed 
Virgin by St. Bernard in the last book of the Paradiso. In the 
Squire’s Tale, Francesca’s exquisite phrase of self-defence for her fall, 
the 

Amor, ch’ al cor gentil ratto s’ apprende, 
is rendered and distinctly referred to in the lines 
That pity runneth soon in gentle heart 
(Feeling his simil’tude in painés smart), 
Is proved every day, as men may see, 
As well by work [fact,] as by authority. 

A triplet from the Purgatorio (vii. 121-23) is quoted by the 
Wife of Bath from the wysé poet of Florence, That highté Dante, 
in proof that human excellence—( prowess Chaucer calls it, as his 
rendering of probitate) —rarely runs in families. It is so eminently 
unlikely that a passing remark like this would have found its way 
into Chaucer’s story, had he been himself unable to read the original, 
that the quotation of it seems to me by itself sufficient to decide the 
point in favour of his mastery over Italian. 

The starvation of Count Ugolino and his children, narrated in the 
Monk’s Tale, is however the most important and curious of Chaucer’s 

VoL. XXIV.—No, 139. BB 
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translations from Dante. That famous narrative ranks among the 
very greatest passages in the Divina Commedia: it ranks amongst 
the very greatest tragic scenes in the literature of the world. Per- 
haps Chaucer felt this, and did not care to measure himself seriously 
against a masterpiece of such tremendous power; certain it is that 
he has almost wholly missed the awful intensity, the stern brevity, 
the strokes of pathos and terror that, after near six hundred years, pierce 
us as we read with a poignancy almost physical. Even that Shake- 
spearian touch, when the children weep, and the father can only say 


I’ non piangeva, si dentro impietrai: 


is changed into the commonplace 


Therewith the tearés fellé from his eyen ;7 


whilst the mystery of that dreadful closing suggestion, the 


Poscia, pit che il dolor, poté il digiuno, 


Chaucer has omitted. He has not in fact succeeded here ; in such 
rivalry what translator could? and perhaps he may modestly have 
referred to this when, at the end of his much-abridged version, he 


directs those 
Whoso will hear it in a longer wise, 
teadé the greaté poet of Itale, 
That Dante hight, for he can it devise [tell] 
From point to point ; not one word will he fail. 


Chaucer doubtless knew that, in power and elevation of mind, 
Dante held a rank immensely above Boccaccio. Yet we must confess 
with a certain regret that it is with him, in fact with the lower 
spirit of the advancing Renaissance, that Chaucer has the nearest 
affinity. The unforced humour, the strong simple strokes, the shrewd 
cynicism of the Decamerone, we may, I think, justly hold without 
lapsing into the weakness of national vanity, are fully rivalled in our 
countryman’s work. We have noticed that he has nothing of the high 
patriotism of Dante or Petrarch ;—another point in which he reminds 
us of Goethe. But Chaucer also is wanting in their spiritual eleva- 
tion of tone, their depth and purity of passion, their finer insight 
into the soul. If, again, we compare his tales of chivalry with their 
old Celtic predecessors, the Mabinogion of Wales, the mysterious 
magical atmosphere of the Welsh legends, so beautifully touched on 
in one of his Essays by our lamented Arnold, never appears: it was 
in the trappings, the outward circumstances of chivalrous romance, in 
human nature naturally displaying itself, that Chaucer found his 
proper element. 


1 The Monk's Tale seems to me much below Chaucer’s ordinary level in brilliancy 
and interest. This, however, should excite no suspicion to a sane criticism; few in- 
deed are the artists, however gifted, who have been at all times equal to themselves, 
and the Canterbury series was written at scattered dates, and left unfinished and un- 
revised. Yet such a blot as this is enough to make one doubt the authenticity of 
the tale in question, 
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Yet we can hardly imagine now how fresh and striking such a 
tale as the Troylus, and so told, must have seemed to Eaglish 
readers, and this especially at the time when English first fully 
asserted itself as the language of the country; what a revelation of 
the Renaissance it must have been both in style and in sentiment. 
Chaucer, above all, proved himself here our first eminent poet of Love. 
And if this, with him, is not that ideal passion which immortalises 
the names of Beatrice and Laura, of Una and Imogen, yet he has no 
small share in Shakespeare’s exquisite naturalism—something of his 
pathos, though little of his intensity. In Chaucer’s Goodly Ballad 
he gives us as his own motto ‘ Je serve Joyesse.’ And thus what he 
paints by preference is love successful, love as happiness, love in its: 
comic, perhaps in its sensual aspect. And here, once more, it is the 
spirit of the literature of France, the spirit of the later Italian 
Renaissance, which reveals itself. 

After the great effort of the Troylus, those foreign influences are 
in some degree less marked upon Chaucer, and his Third, his most 
characteristic, his English period, may be said to date. The picture 
of woman’s frailty which he had so powerfully presented gave offence 
to some readers; and he began his long but unfinished Legend of 
Good Women as a kind of recantation. These tales are wholly taken 
from Ovid; and, except the prologue, justly celebrated for its interest 
and brilliancy, they may be ranked as the least successful of his 
longer works. But Chaucer’s heart too clearly did not go with his 
subject. This palinode in favour of women (as Mr. Ward acknow- 
ledges) everywhere shows signs of ‘perfunctoriness and flippancy,’ 
and its incompleted state may point to the weariness of the poet. 
It is certain from various allusions that his own married life—whoever 
may have been to blame—was not happy; and this was, perhaps, 
one cause of Chaucer’s too frequent unchivalrous attitude towards 
women. That attitude was indeed common in the Middle Ages ; 
it may have been a reaction against the exaggerated tone of chivalrous 
romance or Provencal Troubadour love-poetry, and it has also been 
ascribed to monastic influences, to the coarse tone of the cloister. 
By this last motive, however, it is not likely that Chaucer would 
be influenced; and we can hence hardly be wrong if here again 
we read the spirit of the Italian Renaissance. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to agree with those writers who, led away by the charm of 
this great genius, speak of Chaucer, in the words of Mr. Stopford 
Brooke’s spirited criticism, as having ‘ a true and chivalrous regard for 
women,’ whether ‘of his own class’ or any other; a view which, 
in truth, was only excusable in the uncritical days, when the 
Flower and the Leaf and the Complaint of the Black Knight were 
reckoned amongst his authentic writings. 

The Canterbury Tales are of course the great achievement of 
Chaucer’s later life, although two or three of the finest belong to his 
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preceding period, whilst of the hundred stories which he had planned 
barely one-fourth were executed. But I shall not attempt the needless 
task of praising or describing this famous series of poems. They 
make a first step in the literature of his country, second only in 
importance to that which Dante’s Commedia made for Italian 
literature. Keeping then the Tales generally before our minds, let 
me now try to put together what the effect of the Italian Renaissance 
was upon Chaucer, and in what points he especially shows our 
English genius. Chaucer is like Boccaccio in his political indiffer- 
entism, in his anti-monastic animus, which increased towards the 
close of his life, until he also reached the final repentance (what- 
ever may have been its value) of his Recantation. He resembles 
Boccaccio again in his animal spirits, in his satire, in his fun, and 
his evident enjoyment of it—laughing at his own jokes after 
the way of all true humourists. He reminds us of the Decamerone 
in a love of coarseness, which, though not new in the Middle 
Ages, seems to have somewhat shocked his contemporaries, and 
which he has attempted to defend by the old sophistical device 
of declaring that he is bound to tell stories in character. Once 
more, Chaucer is like Boccaccio, like the Italians of the Renais- 
sance, in his intense passion for study. No one has described 
more delightfully the fascination which the advent of spring 
has for every feeling mind: everyone knows or ought to know his 
address to the Daisy ; how in May-time he was always up 
And walking in the mead 
To see this flow’r against the sunné spread, 


When it upriseth early by the morrow, 
That blissful sight softeneth all my sorrow :— 


yet, despite the joy and comfort which he found in nature, despite 
his pleasure in observing the ways of men, his own writings are 
enough to prove that books must have been his most absorbing 
interest. 
To study and read alway 
I purpose to do day by day, 
is the moral with which he ends his House of Fame: he shares to 
the full that desire for encyclopedic knowledge by which the earlier 
European stage of culture was so eminently characterised. Proofs of 
his vast reading in ancient and modern literature, of his attention to 
physical science, are scattered through his poetry; the treatise on 
the Astrolabe (written 1391) for the use of his son, shows a sound and 
rational, perhaps we might say an almost scientific, judgment. 
With him, in short, as with Dante, the poet as such is regarded as 
emphatically the wise and learned man—the codds :—an idea of his 
vocation which, I may remark by the way, runs through literature 
from Pindar to Spenser. 
From Chaucer, as a man of the Renaissance, the French and the 
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Italian, we turn to Chaucer as our own countryman. He is English, 
he is what no Italian writer of the Renaissance revival was or 
perhaps could be, in the breadth and depth of his insight into human 
nature. Chaucer is our first great character painter. The Italians 
of his time, and indeed for two centuries and more afterwards, 
gave many brilliant sketches after real life, but it is from the 
point of view of humour, often passing into caricature, that their 
pictures of man, I think, are mainly drawn. The inward nature, the 
groundwork from which every man’s humour springs, is rarely indi- 
cated. The Italian Renaissance, in fact, loves to play over the sur- 
face ; its literature is wanting in seriousness, except when it takes 
the form of satire. Chaucer, as we have seen, shares in these 
qualities; yet he also, especially in his later work—the immortal 
Prologue to the tales above all—has that depth and strength of 
penetration into human nature which is often spoken of as Teutonic, 
but which we find eminently in the great Greek and Roman writers; 
which we find not less in Dante. This gave him a genuine dramatic 
power in which the Italians, with all their gifts, were on the whole 
signally deficient. Compare the characters in his Prologue just 
mentioned with those in the equally famous introduction to the 
Decamerone, and this difference, the presence of this strikingly 
English gift, will be felt at once. The vision of the Temple of Mars 
in the Knight’s Tale has a similar dramatic force and concentration : 
it is worthy of Milton’s great hospital scene, near the close of 
Paradise Lost, in power though not in beauty ofart. If, in fine, we 
read dramatic impulse in place of oratorical, Quintilian’s fine criticism 
upon Homer may be transferred to our own first great poet: ‘Idem 
laetus et pressus, iucundus et gravis, tum copia tum brevitate 
mirabilis; nec poetica modo, sed oratoria virtute eminentissimus.’ ® 

Chaucer, again, is English especially in this, that he has the 
conservative spirit which, if not our dominant temper, yet at any 
rate is the temper underlying our progressive development; the 
common-sense which 


Makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 


In fact, at least as I have long read him, he never really breaks 
with medievalism. From Dante he may have caught the higher 
tone, the more marked union of the ideal with the real which we 
occasionally feel in his later writings. The other elements which 
he learned from the Renaissance seem to lie in his secular tone, in 
the contrast and variety of his subjects, in his power of going from 


8 Mr. Symonds (so far as I have compared his criticisms with the original plays) 
seems to me to have been led, through affection for the literature which he has studied 
so fully, into considerable overestimate of the dramatic faculty shown by the writers 
of the Italian Renaissance. 

® Inst. Orat. x.i. 46. 
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grave to gay without losing unity of effect; perhaps also in certain 
metrical advances, especially his adoption of that noble seven-line 
stanza which bears the name of Rhyme-Royal, and was formed by 
dropping the fifth line of the ottava rima;—a metre which from 
Boccaccio onwards became only too dominant in Italian narrative 
poetry. It was, in short, in the region of art that he profited most: 
and improvement here was what our literature, rich in ideas, feeble 
in form, rich in language, wanting in selection and appropriateness, 
in conciseness and good taste, indisputably most required. But the 
distinctive note of Humanism, as it first appeared in Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, he probably never felt nor understood. He could not 
share the Italian sense of a continuity in culture with ancient Rome 
and its paganism: he has not the belief or the profession of belief 
which the Humanists affected in the old mythology. It is certainly 
no Christian spirit which pervades the Troilus and Cressida, yet this 
is the moral with which it concludes : 

Lo! here of paynims cursed oldé rites! 

Lo! here what all their goddés may avail ! 

Lo! here this wretched worldé’s appetites ! 

Lo! here the fine [end], and guerdon for travail, 

Of Jove, Apollo, Mars, and such rascaille ! 

Lo! here the form of oldé clerkés speech, 

In poetry, if ye their bookés seech [examine]! 

This abjuration would have seemed utterly strange, barbarous, 

and inartistic to Boccaccio. In other points also, which can be only 
briefly noted, Chaucer, if we compare him with his Italian models, 
remains medieval. He is wanting in form. The art of concealing 
art has not dawned upon him. There is little perspective in his 
work; we might say that it always consists of lively foreground. 
His great skill in narrative saves him from rambling on like the 
older Romance writers, yet his sense of poetical unity is in some 
degree immature. Hence he does not succeed in short pieces ; he 
has no command over the pure lyric: despite his knowledge of 
Petrarch, he does not attempt sonnet or canzone. Chaucer stands 
thus between the old world and the new; but on the whole, to use 
again a phrase of the day, he is reactionary in temperament; he is 
singularly wanting in enthusiasm. He may laugh at and satirise the 
monastic abuses of the time, in agreement with his patron John of 
Gaunt, but he never seems to look to reforming them: the horrors 
of the Black Death have left no trace on his poetry: the ery of 
the poor, never louder than in his time, is never heard in tale or 
allegory. I have called him reactionary; but we might perhaps 
better define him as a man who, with all his wonderful acuteness of 
vision, yet does not care to look before or after ; one to whom the 
present was all-sufficient. He is eminently English, and with this 
he has the ‘defects of his quality;’ he has the weak side of our 
national character. 
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Chaucer, like all men of high genius, has enjoyed to the full 
his share in that worst kind of enemy, those who overpraise him. 
He is even not without those who, like country churchwardens, have 
thought to improve the image they admire by whitewashing it. Yet, 
after all that has been said and written, Hallam’s judgment remains 
by far the most honestly and ‘finally true: the most weighty in and 
through its moderation, in one word, its sanity. We have had a few 
other critics—they might be counted on one hand, and barely ex- 
haust the fingers—who show flashes of finer insight. Even, however, 
from a born rhetorician like Lord Macaulay, Hallam extorted the 
praise that here only was the judge with one weight and one balance, 
—iustissimus unus. Let methen quote some lines from a criticism 
which is in curious and instructive contrast with some which recent 
indiscriminate admiration has given us. ‘Chaucer,’ says Hallam, 
‘seems to me to have wanted grandeur, where he is original, both in 
conception and in language. But in vivacity of imagination and ease 
of expression, he is above all poets of the middle time, and comparable 
perhaps tothe greatest of those who have followed. . . . It is chiefly 
as a comic poet, and a minute observer of manners and circumstances, 
that he excels. In serious and moral poetry he is frequently languid 
and diffuse ; but he springs like Antzus from the earth, when his 
subject changes to coarse satire or merry narrative.’ He is among 
our greatest poets; but no other among them keeps so steadily to 
the mere average level—one might almost hint, the bourgeois level, 
of his time, as Chaucer ; he is of his age, not above it. 

Chaucer, as Dryden said, is our father in poetry; there has been 
no century during which English poets have not done him honour, no 
period in which he has wanted students. We have thus far looked 
mainly at his own development, more especially at the new currents 
of thought, subject, and style, which he received from the Italian 
Renaissance. Let us‘now lastly ask which of our poets he most 
resembled or most influenced. It is with difficulty that men ascer- 
tain and measure the loftiest peak of some great mountain; and it 
is with similar diffidence that I venture to name Chaucer’s dramatic 
faculty as his highest gift. Hence we naturally compare him first 
with Shakespeare. He has Shakespeare’s gaiety, his versatility and 
vividness, his energetic movement, his skill for unfolding a situa- 
tion; he has his eye for humorous character and strong straight- 
forward manliness; his geniality, his readiness to take the world as 
it goes—in a word, his humanity. Both have the same wonderful 
gift, by which the figures who move before us as men, living as the 
men we know, at the same time, are types true to all time; like 
Titian at his best, they paint classes, whilst they offer us portraits. 
He is like Shakespeare also in always preferring rather to take than 
to make his plots. On the other hand, his voice, if I may be allowed 
the figure, wants the Shakespearian lower note, the deep bass, as it 
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were, which underlies the gaiety and humour of Shakespeare; his 
recognition of the mystery of life. Chaucer, although exquisite in 
occasional touches of simple pathos,'® is also incomparably inferior 
in inward force and delicacy of passion; in his sense of woman’s 
worth, He never gives the unmistakable impression of one who had 
himself loved deeply: the note of true personal passion, I think, 
is nowhere heard in his verse. Again, with all his charming fluency 
and lucidity, his style is rarely imaginative in the highest sense: 
the noble style, in which every phrase receives a certain indefinable 
poetical heightening, as Arnold has finely said, is very rare in 
Chaucer’s writing. If this criticism be correct, despite Spenser’s 
famous references to his great predecessor, the tone and the gifts of 
these two men were widely different——indeed, in some ways antago- 
nistic. Between the Faerie Queene and the Canterbury Tales lies 
the gulf which parts Idealism and Realism. But into this I cannot 
here enter. 

Chaucer’s style, in fact, by natural law answers to his general 
mood of mind, which, as I have noticed, moves by constant prefer- 
ence, when not engaged with humorous anecdote, in the sphere of 
brilliant, cultivated, courtly life; as he said himself, he was one who 
served Joyesse ; ‘the burthen of the mystery,’ 


. . « The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 


had, or seems to have had, no existence for him. Like the company 
whom Boccaccio painted as flying from the plague of Florence to the 
Armida Palace of the Decameron, his pilgrims ride with light hearts 
and legendary tales and lively jests to Canterbury, as if to a world’s 
fair. Hence, perhaps, his affinity with Shakespeare is hardly nearer 
than with Dryden and Pope, who also rarely go beyond the world of 
society and letters; in whom, with all their merits, the mens 
divinior is scarcely to be found. It isin their best satires or narratives 
that Chaucer’s direct influence over our older literature is most 
distinctly marked. Nor is it fanciful, I think, to trace a close 
analogy between his world and that which, in prose of similar 
brilliancy and lucid grace, was painted for us in our own days by 
Thackeray. 

With reluctance I leave Chaucer, unsatisfied myself, and with a 
notice which to those who have studied him must inevitably be un- 
satisfying. But his work will receive more justice, his novelty in 
tone of thought and in form will be made clearer, if I give a few 
words to two of his contemporary poets: the unknown writer of the 


” Yet we must agree with Mr. Ward that ‘the fidelity of Griseldis under the 
trials imposed upon her is the fidelity of a martyr to unreason.’ Chaucer here 
follows Boccaccio, whose power over the pathetic and the poetical (except in his pas- 
sionate Fiammetta), it seems to me, has been often much overrated. 
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Romance of Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, and William Lang- 
land. The Gawayne "(which Ten Brink dates about 1360) belongs to 
the great Arthurian cycle, but it is immediately founded upon that 
beautiful legend of the Holy Grail, which was added to or developed 
from the Welsh original published by Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

This very curious romance, little known in proportion to its 
merit, tells how, at the Court of Arthur, held at Camelot (the hill 
which still bears the name in Somerset), a savage knight makes his 
appearance ; how Gawayne strikes off his head, which the savage 
immediately replaces; Gawayne promising to seek him out and give 
him his revenge in turn. Gawayne presently sets forth: in a castle 
on his way he is courteously received; he bravely resists the passion 
which the lady of the castle at once avows for him; yet consents to 
accept from her a magic girdle which will insure his life ;—and this 
girdle, when he presently meets the Savage or Green Knight, 
accordingly saves him from certain death. Then the moral of the 
story reveals itself. The lord of the castle and the Savage Knight 
were the same: the protecting girdle was his own: the amorous 
snare his device. But Gawayne in resisting that temptation has 
conquered where victory is most difficult; hence his punishment for 
having feared death is slight, and he is forgiven by his spiritual 
antagonist. Full of shame and remorse, Gawayne stands motionless ; 
all the blood rushes to his face. ‘Cursed be cowardice,’ he cries, and 
returns to Arthur’s Court to confess how far he had fallen from the 
full height of ideal chivalry. 

The thought and the plot, the sentiment and the manner of this 
fine allegorical tale are ina higher mood, and perhaps show more 
force and skill of original invention than any of Chaucer’s; and 
whilst it belongs wholly to the early, the medizeval Renaissance, on 
the other hand it is equally an anticipation of Spenser. Langland’s 
contemporary Vision of Piers the Plowman is again in a widely 
different key, at once from the Canterbury Tales and from the 
Gawayne ; although Langland’s also is a long allegory, and, like it, 
untouched by the Italian movement. Not less closely devoted to 
the real life about him than Chaucer, Langland in his rude, allitera- 
tive verse—a metre by the middle of the fourteenth century 
fallen into disuse—declaims against the evils in Church and State, 
the sins of the rich and powerful: paints oppression of tenants by 
landlords, and of the poor by tradesmen: satirises the marriage- 
market of the day with the keenness of Thackeray or Tennyson, and 
prophesies approaching redress at the hands of the divine hero of 
his song. Under different forms, the Vision shows forth always 
with unflagging earnestness the battle of the soul, the crusade of life. 


" For this sketch I venture, with some hesitation, to rely upon Ten Brink’s Early 
English Literature, B iv. c. 2. 
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Thus we might say that the Pilgrim’s Progress is foreshadowed 
by Langland, whilst Chaucer, once more, is resplendent in the last 
rays of declining and enfeebled chivalry. 

Perhaps I may here quote my own attempt to set forth the con- 
trasted attitude of these two poets. Chaucer’s work, as it seems to 
me, was 

.. . To paint 
With Nature’s freshness, what before him lies ; 
The knave, the fool, the frolicsome, the quaint ; 
His the broad jest, the laugh without restraint, 
The ready tears, the spirit lightly moved: 
Loving the world, and by the world beloved. 


So forth fared Chaucer on his pilgrimage 
Through England’s humours; in immortal song 
Bodying the form and pressure of his age, 

Tints gay as pure, and delicate as strong ; 

Still to the Tabard the blythe travellers throng, 
Seen in his mind so vividly, that we 

Know them more clearly than the men we see. 


It is Langland himself who tells us in what sad, ominous colours, 
as he walked through the little London of those days, the Pageant 
of Life presented itself to him, the pageant which had seemed so 
brilliant to Chaucer, at the very moment when it was about to pass 
away for ever. 

O Poet of romance and courtly glee, 

And downcast eager glance that shuns the sky, 
Above, about, are signs thou canst not see; 
Portents in heaven and earth!—And one goes by 
With other than thy prosperous, laughing eye, 
Framing the rough web of his rueful lays, 

The sorrow and the sin ;—with bitter gaze 


As down the Strand he stalks, a sable shade 
Of death, while, jingling like the elfin train, 
In silver samite knight and dame and maid 
Ride to the tourney on the barrier’d plain ; 
And he must bow in humble mute disdain, 
And that worst woe of baffled souls endure, 
To see the evil that they may not cure.” 


Thus each poet had his contrasted mission ; and the fate of their 
poems also presents a curious contrast. The lesson of Langland’s 
allegory is in reality more true for us, more true for all time, while 
the world runs its old course, than the jests and legends of the 
pilgrims to the shrine of St. Thomas. It is also written with great 
vigour; the scenes shown are picturesque and dramatic; the 
language hardly more antiquated than Chaucer’s, Yet the Vision 


% I here faintly follow one of the most deeply felt and pathetic passages in 
literature, the "Ex@lorn d5évn trav ev GvOpdmoict, TOAAA povdovra pndevds Kparéew 
(Herodotus, ix, 16). 
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of Piers has long been a mere curiosity of literature.'* Chaucer’s 
richer gifts, his genial humour, the ‘infinite graciousness of his 
tongue’ (to take one of his own phrases), explain in part why he 
survives, whilst Langland is obliterated. But the main reason is 
one to which I invite attention, because when studying books 
as books, when dealing with the historical career of poetry, we 
are always apt to lose sight of poetry as an Art—to forget that 
its aim must always and in the long run be pleasure ; its first and 
last word, Beauty. Langland’s poem sacrifices these aims to moral 
usefulness, to solving the deep problems of the soul. Itis too deeply 
saturated with the evils of life— 


Times out of joint, a universe of lies ; 


—we may learn, but we do not enjoy whilst learning. And it 
therefore pays the penalty which, as the ages go by, never has 
failed, and never can fail, to overtake the artist who, even for the 
highest motives, forgets the natural and necessary laws of his voca- 
tion. For Art, like Nature, has her revenges. 


F. T. PALGRAVE. 


13 Langland’s anti-monastic satire, however, gave his book some popularity during 
the Reformation period, and it was reprinted so late as 1561. Yet this was only a 
party-move. His devout Catholicism is as marked as Dante’s ; they aimed at reform, 
not at disruption. 
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THE MINERS OF SCOTLAND. 


Excert when brought into prominence by a fire-damp explosion, the 
closing in of a shaft, and the consequent entombment of all who are 
in the pit, or the occurrence of some other striking catastrophe, the 
collier does not receive much attention at the hands of our public 
men either in Parliament or in the Press. The fact is, this most 
useful, nay altogether indispensable, workman is not considered 
worth paying much attention to, and of his labours, his habits, and 
his hardships next to nothing is known outside of the districts 
where his work compels him to reside. Neither the collier nor his 
surroundings are pleasant objects to study, but they are nevertheless 
well worth the studying. The man himself is a strangely complex 
being, and the conditions under which he drags out a seemingly 
dreary and depressed existence are equally hard to understand, and 
when we really get at the heart and the pith of both we are sur- 
prised to find how very different things are to what they seem. 
First, then, let us consider what manner of man the collier is, 
and here I may state that in Scotland there are three distinct types 
of men among the miners. There is the Scottish miner pure and 
simple, then there is the Scoto-Irish miner, and lastly the miner 
who is altogether an Irishman. The first of these is unquestionably 
not only the best miner, but also the best man of the three; he has 
in most cases an education quite equal to that of a skilled artisan ; 
he reads much ; he thinks much, and has opinions of his own con- 
cerning himself and other people, which he is in no way slow to give 
expression to. The colliers of this stamp are for the most part sober, 
steady, and thrifty ; not infrequently they own the houses they live 
in, and they never put any more of their sons than they can help to 
their own calling. The eldest boy, as a rule, must go down the pit, 
and it is an even chance with the second that he shall do so too; but 
after that the lads are almost sure to be sent to work that is ‘ above- 
ground,’ as it is phrased. It frequently happens that lads of this 
class work in the pits till they are young men, and then take 
measures to give up the calling of a collier. I know clergymen and 
doctors of medicine who when young men were colliers, and found 
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the means for their education by working in the pits during the 
summer months while they attended the University of Edinburgh or 
Glasgow in the winter ones. This of course meant the cultivation 
of learning on a little oatmeal; but young fellows such as I am re- 
ferring to did not think much of that. From their boyhood up they 
had been accustomed to do a big darg on a spare diet, and cheerfully 
toiled away alternately with the pen and the pick until they achieved 
that on which they had set their hearts. Many a pinch, too, the old 
folks at home made to give ‘the laddies’ a help in their time of 
struggle, and felt far more than repaid for all their self-denial when 
they saw John ‘wag his pow in a pu’pit,’ or found Sandy with a 
brass plate on his door with the letters M.D. after his name. Those, 
however, who aim at divinity and medicine are necessarily a small 
minority ; the bulk of the youngsters who do not go into the pits, or 
go into them and afterwards leave them, take to the ordinary callings 
of a country district, and become blacksmiths, carpenters, tailors and 
shoemakers, or join the ranks of the various shopkeeping occupa- 
tions. Most of the officers about a colliery come from the same 
class, the overseers and the roadsmen underground, the engine- 
keepers and the pithead staff aboveground, being almost to a man 
Scotch colliers or the sons of such. 

It is nothing unusual to come across a Scotch collier, stiff with 
rheumatism and bent and worn, although in years not much past 
the prime of life, who daily drags himself to the pit to earn a sub- 
sistence for himself and his wife, who has three or four young sons 
learning trades, that he may have the satisfaction of knowing they will 
never have to tread the same hard, dismal round he has todo. No merit 
is claimed for this great sacrifice and self-denial; the old man, if 
spoken to on the subject, would likely answer—‘ Well, well, it is a 
wee bit hard, but it’s better than seeing the laddies in the pit, and 
when they get oot o’ their time [out of their apprenticeship], they'll 
be able to make it easier for me and the auld wife,’ and buoyed up 
with this hope the father works on, and suffers on, to be in nine cases 
out of ten bitterly disappointed in the sons he has so nobly done his 
duty by. How this comes to pass I will account for further on. 

I have said that the Scotch collier has opinions concerning him- 
self and other people he is not slow to express, and about himself his 
first and chief cpinion is that he is a great ass to be what he is. Here 
is what was said to me by a representative man of them when talking 
to him about the affairs of his class :-—‘ It’s very nearly a case of once 
a collier aye a collier when a man has been in the pits eight or ten 
years. He gets used to the life, its semi-independence has its attrac- 
tion, and it has its influence ; fora collier never makes a good servant 
at a job where the master’s or the foreman’s eye is continually on 
him. Once during a strike a neighbour and I got a job in a saw- 
pit. The work was of the roughest kind, and all that was required 
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was strength and application. Of both these we had plenty, and we 
put through the work at a good rate and got on all right; but every 
little while the master came round and told us to do this and that, 
told us in the most civil and good-humoured way, but it so irritated 
us that at the end of the first week we threw up the job. The 
sawyer was amazed, for we had made good wages and had never com- 
plained, and he wanted to know why we were leaving. We could 
not explain our grievance, we knew it to be such a silly one, and I 
have no doubt we were set down as a pair of lazy scamps. The 
collier, you see, is never interfered with at his work, and once he has 
got fairly set in his habits you can’t make much of him anywhere 
out of the pit.’ 

This, I pointed out, told against, rather than for, the statement 
that the colliers were wrong in remaining at their calling, and 
this was the answer I received :—‘ You have mistaken my meaning ; 
I did not say we were asses to remain colliers, but what I meant was 
that we were such to work away as we do, and live as we do, and 
never get out of the pit. You may say we do not try, but we do; I 
have done so three or four times, and here I am in the pit for all my 
trying. After the time of the big wages I went to America with my 
savings, thinking to do something in the farming way, and so I did. 
I lost all I had in a couple of years, and at the end of that time I 
was working in a mine in Ohio and that was not a bit better than 
working in one in Lanarkshire. Where we are wrong is that we always 
try to better ourselves out of the pits: what we should do is to better 
ourselves in them. I grant that that is nearly impossible, but it is 
not quite so. High wages is not the only thing we want, no nor 
even the first thing: what we want most is regular, moderate employ- 
ment and as much comfort at our work as we can have, and these 
can only be had by making the collier’s calling a trade, and a trade it 
should be, for to hew coal skilfully is at least as hard as to hew stone. 
Just now any strong stirk of a fellow can come into a pit and hash and 
smash and call himself a collier; but if all the men in the pit were 
such, then the pit would go to wreck and ruin. This is a point on 
which we have avery keen feeling, and it would be useless to disguise 
the fact that the introduction of untrained men—mostly Irishmen— 
into the pit, is what keeps the calling of a collier at so low a level.’ 

‘Then you object to Irishmen as colliers ?’ I asked. 

‘ Not at all,’ my friend replied. ‘Irishmen who enter the pits as 
boys may be, and often are, as good miners as Scotchmen. What I 
do object to is grown-up Irishmen coming into the pits as drawers, 
and in a few months being allowed to have places of their own. It 
does themselves no good, and it does the trained colliers much harm. 
The parties I most blame are the masters and the managers, and in 
my opinion their policy is a short-sighted and a wasteful one—what 
they save in wages they lose in material. Besides this, in a pit 
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where most of the men are new to the work the risk of accidents is 
much increased. Take a fiery mine, and just think what a disaster 
an ignorant man may cause! He does not know when his Davy 
lamp is out of order; he does not know what the indications of gas 
are; he does not know anything of the strata, the setting coal may 
rumble its warning, but to his ear it has no meaning. Yes, sir, it 
may be well that coal should be got cheaply (I am not quite sure 
that it is), but I am sure that it is a wrong thing to get it in a way 
that adds to the always great danger the colliers have to run.’ 

Such were the opinions of a man thoroughly well able to judge 
of what he and his fellows want. I could not but perceive from his 
manner when speaking of the untrained Irishmen who flock into the 
pits that he resented their introduction, and my own observations 
make me think he had good grounds for his objections to their 
being so largely accepted for the work. It is no use to mince 
matters, and the Irishmen who go into the pits are certainly a danger 
and a drawback to the colliers who have been bred to the work. The 
Irishmen of course are not to blame ; they want work and they take 
it where they can findit. On the other hand, their want of knowledge 
leads to recklessness, and their necessity makes them work longer 
hours and for lower wages than’ would be accepted by the men who 
from their youth up have spent their lives in the mines. I do not 
mean to enter on the economic view of the question; here I only set 
down what I gather to be the opinion of the men who look on them- 
selves as skilled colliers. 

The Scoto-Irish miner of the third and fourth generation is 
hardly to be distinguished from his purely bred neighbour as far as 
his outward manner goes, and the two of them live together in perfect 
amity. But differences there are, and the chief one is that the 
Scoto-Irishman seldom seeks to rise or get beyond where he is. Heis 
clamorous indeed for big wages, and is generally a strong union man, 
whereas the Scotsman as a rule looks askance on unions and the men 
who manage and manipulate them. As one of a crowd the Scoto- 
Irishman is loud in the demand for what he thinks his rights, but as 
an individual he shows a lack of moral backbone when brought into 
contact with his superiors. One day he will spout the most inde- 
pendent sentiments at a mass meeting, and the next he will be ready 
to agree with whatever the manager says or proposes to him. The 
strain of the Irish blood is predominant in him, he likes to have a 
grievance and to air his discontent; but he is too susceptible to 
wheedling, and too easily cajoled to hold his own when he is taken 
on the soft side, and so he is alternately swayed by the manager and 
the agitator, and of course, like all who try to sit on two stools, he falls 
to the ground. It is noteworthy, too, that he is not nearly so anxious 
as his Scottish brother to keep his sons out of the pits, and seldom or 
never does he attain the rank of a subordinate in the management. 
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But if the Scoto-Irishman does not possess the Scotsman’s stability 
of purpose, he has that which stands him in as good stead—a happy, 
free, generous disposition which may err from want of thought, but 
never from want of heart. The Scotsman knows this, and gives full 
credit for it, and the Scoto-Irishman on his part is equally willing to 
acknowledge that to the Scot he ought to defer in matters where a 
cool head and a steady hand are required, and regrets, however vainly, 
that he does not always support his friend as he ought to do. Writing 
from a long and varied study of both, I should say that, if the Scottish 
miner and the Scoto-Irish miner could only combine their qualities, 
they would make the best colliery operatives in the world. The 
Scotsman is too cautious, and the Scoto-Irishman is too pliant ; the 
Scotsman is too ready to suspect that he is patronised, and the Scoto- 
Irishman is too apt to be seduced by patronage; the Scotsman is 
persevering and takes a keen interest in his work, but he is hardly 
ever content with his lot; the Scoto-Irishman works on easily, and 
happily, and has no vague longings about bettering himself or those 
who are dependent on him. Sooner or later it will come that the 
purely Scottish type of miner will disappear and that the Scoto-Irish- 
man will take his place. By that time, however, the Scoto-Irishman 
will for a surety object to be called such, and will reckon himself a 
Scotsman, and then the combination of the two characters I have 
hinted at will, I think, have taken place. But when this does occur 
the present purely Irish miner will have taken the place of the present 
Scoto-Irish miner, and if then fresh Irishmen pour into the collieries, 
there will be practically no alteration in the situation. Whether this 
shall or shall not take place will altogether depend on the development 
of the coalfields. If the industry remains stationary, the present 
hands and the sons who succeed them will suffice; if it progresses, 
there will be a demand for more workers, and the workers will come 
from Ireland. 

The Irish newcomer, or interloper, as the others would call him, 
is almost without an exception a tag-rag, noisy, and disagreeable 
fellow. When he arrives he is, when at his work, very quiet and 
willing; but as soon as he finds himself able to stand on his own 
legs, he shows his true character, and would, if he could, bully, over- 
reach, and undersell anyone and everyone. He tries to curry for 
favour by being a tale-bearer, and he does not hesitate to lie if it 
will suit his purpose. In the pit he is an obstruction and a danger, 
and in the social life of the village he is a nuisance ; for he is always 
the noisiest and the most quarrelsome of the noisy and the inebriate 
who make a horror of the Saturday nights. Alike by the Scotsman 
and the Scoto-Irishman he is detested and kept at arm’s length. In 
parts of Stirlingshire, the Lothians, and in Fife, he has scarcely 
succeeded in planting himself, and colliery life in these places is a 
very different and a much better thing than it is in Lanarkshire, 
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Ayrshire, and the West of Scotland generally. One reason why the 
raw Paddies flock into the pits in the West is that it is nearest to 
them ; but the chief one is that the seams are thick, and want less 
skill in the working than where the seams are thin and the coal has 
to be ‘ holed’ for in a space that hardly allows the collier to rise off 
his side. In places like that the untutored emigrant from Ireland 
would be of no use, and he confines himself to the fields where he 
has five or six feet of a thickness to smash at, and can, by sheer 
brute strength, manage to make a fair wage. But it is in these very 
coalfields that, as my informant said, the untrained miner becomes 
most dangerous. It takes a man years to pick up all the indications 
of danger a pit gives forth. The eye, the ear, the sense of smelling, © 
and the very nerves of the experienced man tell him when danger is 
near. If it were otherwise, the accidents in mines would be tenfold 
what they are, and pits where unskilled Irishmen are numerously 
employed are only saved from disaster by the sprinkling of thoroughly 
trained men who work in them. But it may be asked, ‘Are there 
no untrained Scotsmen in the pits?’ ‘ Not one to a hundred of the 
Irish,’ I reply. It is a rare thing to find a lowland Scot take to the 
pits after he has reached manhood, and as for the Highlanders, they 
avoid them as if they were paths to Tophet. It is certainly curious 
that the Irish Celt should take so kindly to the pits, and that his 
Scotch cousin should have such an aversion to them. There may be 
much reason for this in the difference of education and training ; 
but when it is remembered that the Welsh Celt also is a miner—and 
a good one—it would appear as if the Highlander owed his aversion 
to going down into the bowels of the earth to the large admixture of 
Norse blood he has in him, for he is just as ready to go to sea as he 
is loth to become a collier. The Irishman who works in the pits 
from his boyhood makes a good miner, but he who takes to it after 
he has reached man’s estate is never better than a bungler. 

One thing must not be forgotten, and that is that the great develop- 
ment of the coal trade, especially in the Lower Ward of Lanarkshire, 
made it impossible for all the men employed to be trained colliers. 
The great pits about Hamilton and Blantyre cried out for labourers ; 
the Scotch did not answer—not even in the time of the ‘ big wages ’— 
but the Irish did. The wages they could make some eighteen years 
ago made these pits seem to them as the mines of Golconda. _Irish- 
men who were in Scotland as labourers and navvies became miners ; 
they sent home for their friends; for a year or two they made good 
wages and did little work: now, they have to work hard for small 
wages, but there they are steadily increasing, and year by year taking 
more largely the place of the Scottish miner. It would be affectation 
to pretend that the Irish invasion has been welcomed either by the 
Scottish miners or the Scottish people generally, for the feeling is 
quite the other way. The Irish are a troublesome, quarrelsome, 
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shiftless race; they supply in every parish the bulk of the paupers, 
and they provide nearly all the ‘ drunk and disorderlies ’ at the police 
courts. They do nothing to improve a community; they do much 
to degrade it; and the only hope is that the immigration will cease 
and that the descendants of those who are on the spot will be affected 
for good by the fact of their being born where they are to live. No 
one has any prejudice against the Irishman, but every one has a pro- 
found objection to him as he is. He wishes to make every place he 
is in a section of his own country, and refuses to assimilate with those 
he lives amongst. This is not only bad taste; it is also bad policy. 


IN THEIR HOMEs. 


The home surroundings of the miners are of the most depressing 
kind. The colliery village is, as a rule, the very embodiment of 
dirtiness, dreariness, and rough squalor. Long rows of dismal brick 
houses face each other, and standing between them are the sanitary 
offices, which in hardly any one case are properly kept in order. In 
some cases patches of so-called gardens are provided, which, with 
their stunted stocks of greens and cabbages, only add to the prevail- 
ing aspect of disorder and slovenliness. Seldom or never do the best 
class of miners live in these rows; their first ambition is to get into 
houses that do not belong to the colliery owner, and after that to 
possess houses of their own, and this they try to achieve by becoming 
members of building societies. Not one in ten, however, is able to 
arrive at the first stage, and not one in a hundred at the latter, and 
so the colliery rows are the typical homes of the miners. In many 
cases the houses are only single rooms, and in no instance are they 
of more than two rooms. In such homes large families are reared, 
and strange to say, reared modestly, and for the most part healthily. 
The collier’s wife is a good mother to her children ; her ideas of what 
is for their good may not be wide or far-reaching, but what she does 
see she puts into effect with a thoroughness and devotion that are 
admirable. She is wholly unselfish, and to keep her house ‘ bien,’ 
her husband sober, and her children at school, and in a well-con- 
ducted state, is her continual effort. A hard effort it istoo; for when 
the pay day comes, the husband is apt to stray into, and stay too long 
in, the public-house, and that means a crippling of the household ex- 
chequer, and an outbreak of domestic strife. But when husband and 
wife pull together, and are both thrifty and sober, the home of the 
Scotch collier is anything but an unhappy one. Rather rough and 
tumble it is, and must be; but it is honest active life and joyous- 
ness that make it so. The father may growl and the mother scold, 
but the bairns romp and make merry all the same, and with childish 
instinct know that the growling and the scolding are not seriously 
meant, and that nothing more than a passing slep will overtake them 
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as long as they confine their exuberance of animal spirits to noise ; if 
it goes the length of upsetting the table and all the crockery on it, 
then the parental authority is sure to present itself in the shape of a 
leather belt. 

From day to day and year to year the lives of the collier and his 
wife present to their children a splendid object-lesson in unwearied 
industry and dauntless self-denial. The boys and girls see how hard 
their parents work, and taking an example from them, when their 
turn comes to give up play for toil, they take to it with zest, and 
without a thought but that of pride in knowing that the time has 
come when they can do their part to bring in something to lay in 
their mother’s lap. No boy coming from school with first honours 
ever felt prouder than does the young collier when he puts his first 
pay into his mother’s hand, and as long as he is a boy he retains 
this feeling. But when he has grown into a young man he is 
too prone to fall away from this; and here is the proper place to ex- 
plain why it is that the sons of colliers too often forget how much 
they owe to their parents. If the youth is ambitious, he wants all 
the money he can get to forward his designs ; and if he is foolish, his 
folly makes him selfish. Unhappily among the young colliers there 
may be said to be only the foolish and the ambitious. It is not 
hard to understand why it should be so. Ifa young fellow has any 
goin him, he is not likely to be content to remain in the pits, and he 
soon sees that the only way to get out of them is to save money. It 
matters not what he means to do when he bas got away from the 
collier’s calling, he must have money to do it, and his parents gladly 
board him for a nominal sum that he may save. He goes to college, 
he sets up as a shopkeeper, or he emigrates, and in time he meets 
with success. The old folks are delighted, and they look to him fora 
return of the kindnesses they showered upon him ; but, as I have said, 
in nine cases out of ten they look in vain. The successful young 
man is rather ashamed of his parents; he may indeed give them 
some little assistance, but he makes them feel that he does so as a 
charity ; his doles are almost as hard to accept as parish relief, they 
are given with a grudging hand and not with the reverent gratitude 
of a grateful son. The poor old souls sigh and brush away their 
tears, and think that after all the foolish one of the family has a 
kinder heart than the worldly-wise one. And this same foolish one, 
how does he behave? One month he is steady, dutiful, and hard- 
working, the next he falls into his habits of dissipation and idleness; 
he fights and figures at the police court; he is fined, and the father 
and mother beg and borrow to pay his fine; he is ashamed and 
sulky ; he refuses to go home with them; the recruiting sergeant in 
the county town comes across him ; a week goes by, and the old folks 
have a letter from him telling them that he has ‘listed!’ The 
mother weeps, and refuses to be comforted ; the father is silent, but a 
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few more wrinkles on his rugged face and a deeper shade of grey in 
his hair tell that he too is suffering. In a year or two the young 
soldier comes home on furlough, and he is found to be an altered 
man: the strict discipline of the army has done him good, the stripes 
on his sleeve are credentials of his conduct; the old folks take him 
to their hearts, and when his six years are over he is at home again 
for good, but too late to be of any service to his father, who is now 
at rest in the ‘auld kirkyard,’ but he keeps his mother, and does his 
best to atone for the sorrow he at one time had brought upon her. 
And the prosperous son, what of him? He has grown in his 
prosperity, and has almost forgotten his widowed mother and his 
brothers and sisters. He is annoyed when they visit him, and he 
never visits them. He is anxious that it should be forgotten that 
he is the son of a collier, the brother of colliers, and was once him- 
selfacollier. This is no fancy picture, but one that is true to life and 
fact, and I turn from it with pleasure to consider how the daughters 
of the colliers acquit themselves. The girls of a collier’s household 
have, like the boys, to turn their hands to work as soon as that work 
is of any value. Domestic and agricultural service and employment 
in mills (if there are any in the neighbourhood) are almost the only 
channels open tothem. Here and there a girl may be apprenticed 
to a dressmaker or become a pupil teacher ; but this occurs so rarely 
that all that need be said of it is that girls who are not put into 
the beaten tracks generally turn out pretty much like the prosperous 
sons ; they become in time dissatisfied with their homes and relatives, 
and think more of their own advancement than of the duty they owe 
to their parents. The girls, however, who go to service or to work 
in the mills cling to their homes and to those they love, and are 
never so happy as when the weekly wage or the ‘ sair won penny fee’ 
can bring a pleasure into the lives of father and mother, ay, and even 
into that of the supercilious sister who is deep in the study of the 
‘ ologies,’ or the other one who poses as an authority in the matter of 
fashions. These girls usually marry colliers, and out of their ranks 
come the admirable wives and mothers I have referred to. In the 
face of many difficulties they keep their houses clean and tidy, they 
work, and make, and mend, and are a hearty, brave, industrious class. 
Between the womankind of the Scots and those of the Scoto-Irish there 
is hardly a line to draw, but when we come to look at the female com- 
panions of the newly-arrived Irish the contrast is most marked. Dowdy 
and slovenly, the Irishwomen seem to take neither pride nor interest 
in their husbands, their children, or themselves. They look per- 
fectly happy in the midst of an amount of dirt and degradation that 
would drive their Scottish sisters mad. Their domestic economy 
consists in doing as little as they can, and they do not think of 
making the money received on one pay day last over,till the next. As 
long as the cash is there they make it go, and when it is gone, they 
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try to get supplies on credit, or they borrow from neighbours they 
never intend to repay; they sometimes even go to the length of 
begging. These women are in the rows exactly what their husbands 
are in the pits—a danger to those they are amongst. I am not 
judging, Iam not blaming, but truth compels me to say these hard 
things about the Irish in the colliery villages in Scotland. Things 
might be better if colliery owners and colliery managers took an 
interest in the lives of those they employ ; but that they do not, and 
indeed the colliers—all the three classes of them—would, I am afraid, 
rather resent than otherwise any interference with their habits, let 
the motive be what it might. As it is, the social life of a colliery 
village is dreary beyond belief, and he would be a benefactor of his 
kind who could introduce some brightness into it. 


AT THEIR PLAY. 


A good many people have an impression that the only way in 
which a collier takes his pleasure is to sit in a public-house, drinking, 
smoking, and playing cards or dominoes, varying the monotony of these 
low indulgences with rounds of curses and free fighting ; but it is not 
so. It is only too true that some of the men do waste their time and 
money, to say nothing of their health, in such a mad and foolish 


manner; but they are a minority, and a small minority. As a 
matter of fact, the Scotch miners (all Scotch workers indeed) take their 
liquor in an irrational manner. The English workman takes his beer 
daily and regularly; at every meal except his breakfast he has his pot 
of ale; but from pay day to pay day the Scotsman will not taste an 
alcoholic drink of any kind. On the pay day, however, he makes up 
for his abstention and takes far too much. I do not know of any sight 
that is more saddening than a Scotch colliery village on a pay Satur- 
day night. Many of the men, and not a few of the women, go about 
mad with drink; but to take this night as a criterion of the miner’s 
behaviour would be alike unjust and misleading. The Saturday 
night’s debauch is but the result of the reaction that sets in when 
work is over and play begins. And this also must be remembered, 
that at least as many keep their self-control as lose it, and there has 
of late years been a marked increase in the number of those who do 
not yield to temptation. But, looking at the blackest side of things, 
there is a grain of hope to be found in the fact that the collier’s spree 
is not a long one. With most of them it ends on Saturday night, 
and with all but the confirmed topers it does not go over the Sunday, 
or at the very outside the Monday, and after that there is a period 
of sobriety for the remainder of a fortnight. 

The miner has many ways of amusing himself. Quoits is a 
favourite game of his, so is a game called ‘rounders ’—a sort of 
bastard cricket—and cricket itself is popular emong the younger 
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men, but with them football is the favourite pastime. Leaping, 
running, throwing the hammer and tossing the caber are all practised, 
and in some parts a game called ‘ bullet playing’ is in high favour. 
I have never seen this played except in the Lothians and Stirling- 
shire, and there it was at one time the crack amusement. Rather a 
peculiar amusement it is too. It is played in this manner. A 
certain distance, say a mile out and a mile in, is fixed upon as the 
ground to be covered by the players, and the man who does so in the 
fewest number of throws is declared the winner. The bullet is a 
polished ball of hard whinstone, and weighs from ten to fourteen 
ounces, and this ball the player takes into his hand and, running to 
a line drawn on the roadway, he swings his arm and throws with all 
his might. This is termed ‘ hainching the bullet,’ and a good player 
can cover the mile in five or six throws. The game is one mainly 
of strength, but a good deal of skill can be shown in it. Each player 
has a man in front to show where the bullets should be landed, and 
his business is to see that if his directions are followed that the 
bullet of his player will have the best part of the road to run on. 
The game is always played on the best highway in the neighbour- 
hood, and the authorities object to it as being dangerous, although I 
never have heard of any accident arising therefrom. A bullet 
match is to the Scotch miner what a dog-fight is to his Northumbrian 
or Staffordshire congener or a prize-fight to an East End Londoner. 
The fact that it is forbidden by law adds to its attractiveness, and it 
affords ample opportunities for betting. Bets are made on the throw, 
on the distance out and on the complete match, and when two ‘ dons” 
are playing the excitement runs high. A more legitimate form of 
recreation finds many supporters amongst the colliers—I mean the 
Volunteers. The miner does not make a very elegant citizen-soldier, 
but he is what is better—he is a hardy and a serviceable one. 
Horticulture is a favourite pursuit with the men who own the houses 
they live in, and the Annual Flower Show (which should rather be 
called a vegetable one) is one of the red-letter days of the year. 
Very often on the same day as the Flower Show the athletic sports 
take place, and then the mining village is in its highest gala mood, 
and it is astonishing how much fun and enjoyment the inhabitants 
manage to take out of what to an outsider seems anything but a 
source of happiness. But then if you had grown the biggest 
cabbage, and your son had won the mile race, the whole complexion 
of the affair would look differently in your eyes. But look at it as 
you like, you are unable to deny that the fun and the enjoyment are 
genuine and hearty, and if you were dyspeptic enough or cynical 
enough to deny it, the collier would not care a rap for your opinion, 
and would pity you as much as you could him, and that I think with 
all the reason on his side. 

Of indoor amusements draughts, or, as the game is called in Scot- 
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land, ‘ the dambrod,’ takes the first place. Many of the villages have 
a draughts club, and the custom is for one club to challenge another, 
and then a great fight takes place. The collier is generally a better 
draughts-player than the carpenter or the joiner, and in this, as in 
many other ways, he shows signs of a strongly logical and reflective 
mind. Card-playing is also much affected, but chiefly by the Irish 
miners; and not only dothey play indoors, but in fine weather out of 
doorsaswell. A strange sight it is to find a number of men sitting on 
the wayside playing with an intensity that could not be exceeded if the 
stakes were as high as ever changed hands in a West Endclub. But 
the stakes amongst the colliers are often only small ‘ screws ’ of twist 
tobacco. Other indoor games are carpet bowls, ‘ summer ice "—a kind- 
of curling played on a table—and where there is a bowling alley it is 
sure to be well patronised. 

It will be seen that the miner is fond of amusement, and has 
found out many ways of amusing himself, and besides those named 
he has opportunities for intellectual recreation. Penny readings, 
lectures, concerts, and so forth are provided less or more liberally ; but 
the readings and the lectures he does not care much for; the concerts 
are more in his way, for he is fond of music, and is often a good 
musician. In almost every village a band may be found, and some 
of them have a high reputation for excellence. One would suppose 
that a collier would be about the last man who could play the violin 
well, for his work necessarily knocks his hands out of shape and 
stiffens his fingers; but for all that there are colliers who as fiddlers 
would surprise some of the swell amateurs who look on themselves 
as budding Paganinis. I know of at least one colliery village that 
has a very fair Choral Union, the conductor of which is a miner, the 
orchestra all miners, and the chorus nearly entirely made up of 
miners and miners’ sons and daughters. 

At this pleasant point I will conclude this paper. I have tried 
to depict colliery life as it is. I have written frankly, but, I hope, 
without offence, and, I am certain, without any animus. 


Rospert Happow. 
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BELIEF AND CONDUCT. 


I HAVE sometimes thought that the true cause of the odiwm theo- 
logicum is simply the fact that we are all agreed. What we resent 
is not the exposure, but the appropriation of our genuine belief. 
The theologian is often the most decided agnostic. I am content to 
say, ‘I know nothing of the ultimate cause ;’ you reply, ‘I am 
absolutely certain that the ultimate cause is the existence of a Being, 
of whom I know nothing.’ We are all agreed again that the change 
from older to newer creeds does not imply a simple antagonism, but— 
up to a certain, that is, an uncertain point—a continuous development. 
Mahommedanism is not a mere worship of the foul fiend, but an 
improvement upon savage superstitions. The Christianity of the 
masses is not the pure truth, but truth mixed with an alloy of 
pictured mythology. Where the alloy ends and the ore begins is 
indeed a delicate question; and it is a matter of dispute whether 
truth and falsehood are so closely intertwined that we must tell the 
lie as a vehicle for the truth. But, in any case, we are constantly 
discovering that we can safely discard much of what was once held 
to be essential ; and the process is greatly facilitated by that strange 
elasticity of language which enables us to express in the same 
formula the belief of a savage in the bugbear of his tribe, and the 
belief of the philosopher in a Supreme Being. The approximation, 
indeed, is far from implying reconciliation, but it is indicated by a 
remarkable change in the character of controversy. 

J. S. Mill observed, in one of his posthumous essays, that there had 
hitherto been little controversy about the usefulness, as distinguished 
from the truth, of religious doctrine. The historical statement would 
probably require modification. Yet I take it to be true that a very 
marked tendency of modern discussions is to transference of the 
main stress of the argument from the question of truth to the 
question of utility. ‘ Demonstrations’ of the fundamental principles 
of theology are generally directed to prove rather that we may, 
than that we must, believe, and the subordinate dogmas excite so 
little interest that they are neither attacked nor defended. The 
creeds of to-day are not vigorous enough to throw out heretical 
branches. But we receive abundant warnings of the practical 
dangers of a decay of belief. The old creed, true or false, is, we are 
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told, so beautiful, so consoling, so edifying, that a world from which 
it had decayed would be intolerable. The argument is more calcu- 
lated to persuade than to convince. It too easily glides into the 
simple appeal to sloth or cowardice. It is difficult to say whether it 
is really an apology for faith, or for the thoroughgoing scepticism 
which, abandoning all hopes of attaining even to a negation, makes 
belief a mere matter of taste. But, right or wrong, an argument so 
often presented must be satisfactory to some minds. I propose to 
speak of one of its applications which is not only put forward very 
earnestly by the orthodox, but too often allowed to pass without 
challenge by some of their opponents. 

We are told that Christianity, or sometimes that theism, is 
essential to morality. The argument used to be put more tersely 
and brutally. If it were not for Jack Ketch, it was said, we 
should all cut each other’s throats. If it were not for hell-fire we 
should commit every sin not punishable by the gallows. Explode 
the belief in damnation, and you will remove every curb that could 
be placed upon men’s brutal passions. The world would be, in 
Carlyle’s phrase, a mere scramble for pig’s-wash. According to 
Paley’s famous definition, virtue is ‘doing good to mankind in 
obedience to the will of God, arid for the sake of everlasting happi- 
ness.’ The ‘ will of God’ gives the rule; and everlasting happiness 
defines the motive. The only difference between virtue and pru- 
dence is that in the one case our calculations of happiness are con- 
fined to this world, whilst in the other we ask ‘ what we shall gain 
or lose in the world to come.’ Modern divines repudiate this teach- 
ing for reasons with which I fully sympathise. ‘They hold, indeed, 
that without a belief in God and in immortality, morality would be 
asphyxiated and all noble effort become a folly. But the God of 
whom they speak is no longer Paley’s ‘ supernatural Chief Justice,’ 
whom we must obey simply because he can damn us if we don’t; nor 
is the conscience merely an alias for the dread of hell-fire. They may 
fairly repudiate his teaching; though the question remains how far 
such a repudiation is consistent with the retention of the argument 
for which it supplied the base. 

Let us look for a moment at Paley’s logic. Why should I not 
lie? Because liars will be damned. How do you knowthat? By 
a divine revelation made by the founder of my religion. How do 
you know that it was a divine revelation? Because I can prove that 
certain miraculous events happened in Palestine eighteen centuries 
ago. Upon this showing the pyramid is balanced upon its apex, and 
morality in most precarious equilibrium ; its very existence is made 
to depend upon the evidence of a particular set of events at a par- 
ticular period of history. I do not pause to inquire how far a man 
of Paley’s intelligence could seriously accept the argument which 
seems to be implied in his writings. The bare fact that he could 
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state his case in terms susceptible of such an interpretation is signifi- 
eant of the change which has come over the discussion. I only cite 
him to show by an extreme case what is the tendency of the doctrine. 
His theory involves the belief that the essence of virtue consists in 
obedience to an external sanction. The good man and the bad man 
differ only in the calculation of chances. Morality, then, is something 
superadded to human nature ; it means obedience to a law promul- 
gated at a definite time and place; it is imposed upon us by another 
being, and would have no meaning but for a specific promulgation 
by the legislator. At the present day the logical position is in- 
verted. Christianity is recommended because it teaches sound 
morality, not morality because it is commended by Christianity. It 
is therefore assumed that we have some reasons for revering the moral 
law, which, whatever they may be, are independent of the supposed 
revelation. Otherwise we should fall into the vicious circle of 
justifying the belief by the conduct, and the conduct by the belief. 

But what is the ultimate weakness of a position against which it 
would be an anachronism to argue seriously ? Upon Paley’s theory, it 
is quite consistent to suppose that a revelation is the efficient cause 
of morality. If hell is the only sanction, and hell only known, as 
America was known to our ancestors three centuries ago, upon the 
testimony of a few travellers to the unknown world, then the conduct 
determined by a fear of hell is ultimately conditioned by the know- 
ledge of hell. Thus Paley assumes a general principle which is in 
some cases indisputable. Conduct, we say, is determined by belief. 
That isobviously true. I fear to enter a wood, because I believe that 
it is inhabited byademon. So long as my belief remains, my conduct 
will be affected by it. It matters not, so long as I take the fact for 
granted, whether the demon be a reality or a figment. Does it 
follow, then, that if I discover the demon to be a figment my fear of 
the forest will vanish? That can only be answered when we know 
how the demon was created. ‘I believe there is a wolf here!’ said 
a little child the other day, on entering a shadowy lane in twilight. 
It was easy to disprove the wolf by arguments on a level with the 
childish intelligence. But it was not therefore easy to dispel the 
terror. The wolf was the terror. He was the fear of the unknown 
perils which environed the traveller in the dark. The wolf would 
only vanish, to become a robber or a pitfall or a vague and formless 
danger. Many imaginative persons have complained that their 
nurses have made their infancy wretched by stories of ghosts and 
goblins. I think that it is not the nurse, but the nervous system 
that is to blame. Guarda child from ghosts, and he will create 
wolves. The imaginative embodiment is not the cause but the 
effect ; and I fancy is rather a relief than otherwise, by substituting a 
definite cause for the shadowy and shapeless forebodings that’ beset 
the excitable temperament. 
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The general principle, then, must be limited. Belief determines 
conduct; but belief is itself determined. Right belief (we may 
roughly say) is determined by clear perception of facts; wrong 
belief by the perception of facts through a distorting medium. 
There is always some basis of genuine observation, clouded, broken, 
and obscured by the suggestion of numberless phantasms or false 
analogies. It is, then, perfectly legitimate in either case to assign 
the belief as the proximate cause of conduct. The wolf alarms us 
equally, dream or solid substance, so long as we make him part of 
our world. But it is quite another thing to assign the belief as the 
ultimate cause of conduct. The wolf may correspond to a new fact 
obtruded upon us from without. He may be the mere embodiment: 
of fears arising from some independent cause. Disprove him in the 
first case, and the conduct due to the belief will cease. Disprove 
him in the second, and he will be replaced by a different fancy, or 
perhaps by a reasoned estimate of the dangers which originally gene- 
rated him. To destroy a superstition may be to destroy or to regu- 
late the associated practice. If a particular food is forbidden by a 
religious belief, and you cease to believe in the religion, you may 
afterwards eat it without fear, or you may discover that some per- 
ception of the unwholesomeness of the food had given rise to a 
sensible prohibition enforced by an absurd sanction. 

It is this obvious consideration which seems to me to be virtually 
overlooked in many reasonings upon the subject. People quietly 
take for granted that a creed is somehow the efficient cause of all 
the conduct which it is supposed to sanction. We are content to 
say that Mahommedans are temperate because their religion forbids 
wine; or that all Christians hate war because their religion orders 
them to turn the second cheek. Granting the facts, I could accept 
the statement in a sense. The individual Mahommedan or Christian, 
we may fairly say, acts in a given way because he believes in his creed. 
But when we infer that Mahommedanism or Christianity is the ulti- 
mate cause of temperance or goodwill to mankind, we are either illo- 
gical, or tacitly assuming that the origin of the creeds is supernatural. 
The view is intelligible just so long as it is possible to believe in a 
supernatural revelation; so long, that is, as we can regard the 
conduct as determined by the intrusion from without of an entirely 
new piece of knowledge, and not by the development from within of 
certain modes of thought and feeling. The doctrine is coherent, 
that is, so long as Paley’s principle is admissible. If a knowledge of 
hell is our sole motive for avoiding vice, and that knowledge was 
somehow dropped into the world from the skies, the theory will hold 
water. But 1 must ask before I admit this: What made hell? Was 
it not an inference instead of a postulate? Does it not represent the 
kind of picture which people made for themselves of what was likely 
or desirable—especially for their enemies—the sort of place to which 
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an unbeliever would naturally go? If so, did it not rest upon a 
sentiment which existed independently, and which must therefore 
survive the imagery which it generated ? 

This conclusion becomes the more necessary as we abandon the 
old conceptions of the genesis of religious belief. We are all evolu- 
tionists since Darwin, as we were vaguely trying to be evolutionists 
before Darwin. The version of this doctrine in the moral sciences is 
what we call the historic method. Few things would be more 
interesting than an exposition by a competent reasoner of the true 
significance and logical value of that method. The historic method 
in any case implies the belief that the human race is in some sense 
an organic growth which has been gradually developing from the 
earliest recorded period, and, indeed, from far more distant periods. 
It follows that any explanation of customs, or beliefs, or institutions, 
is inadequate unless we can show how at any given stage they have 
grown out of a preceding stage. It means that 1888 must always 
be explicable through 1887. It does not necessarily follow that the 
logic by which moral or religious problems have been hitherto 
approached is erroneous or wanting in cogency. But it supplies a 
new test which any theory, however attained, must be able to satisfy. 
A true theory of the moral sense, for example, must be in one aspect 
a theory of a group of instincts which have played a certain part 
in the growth of the organism. It cannot be true if it contradicts 
what we know of the actual history of that development. There- 
fore, although the historic method, by itself, may be inadequate to 
suggest a true theory, it is clear that any theory must submit to a 
verification from the historical point of view. The result which 
immediately concerns us is that the religious and other beliefs of 
mankind have a history which is of the utmost importance when we 
undertake to pronounce upon their origin or their influence. If, for 
example, Paley’s theory implies that morality dropped into the world 
about 1,800 years ago, it would be at once refuted by the simplest 
knowledge as to the facts of moral development. Generally speak- 
ing, the dependence of morality upon some sudden revelation, on a 
supernatural communication to the world, would require that a cor- 
responding catastrophe should have taken place in the process of 
development, and that the new motives introduced should prove 
their novelty by the obvious intrusion of a new factor in history. 
History is now understood as a theory of social dynamics, not a 
mere collection of independent facts, but a record of the play of 
forces. The new force must manifest itself by a new phenomenon, if 
we are to believe in its reality. But the tendency of evolutionism 
is precisely to disprove the existence of any such catastrophe. As 
geologists have abandoned the belief in convulsions, historians have 
given up the corresponding belief in sudden transformations. The 
old-fashioned ‘ legislator’ who manufactured a set of institutions out 
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of hand is superseded by the slow processes of elaboration by the race. 
Trial by jury was not invented by Alfred, but grew out of institu- 
tions pre-existing. The whole structure of modern society is seen to 
have been rooted in the past; and at any given moment we see a 
continuous manipulation of materials already in existence, not a 
sudden invention of entire novelties. 

The historical method was of course coming into existence long 
before the doctrine of evolution had been applied to the whole 
scientific field. Cardinal Newman’s doctrine of development gave 
one striking application of the principle. The Catholic theology, 
as I understand him to say, did not spring into existence ready 
made and completely articulated; but represents the growth of 
certain germinal principles, originally of course implanted by a divine 
interpreter and throughout developed under a divine superintend- 
ence, but still resembling in its subsequent history a natural growth, 
not an abrupt creation. The doctrine presented itself to him as 
an answer to certain difficulties, and therefore as a defence of the 
Catholic doctrine. But apologies of this kind have a terrible 
tendency to turn into explanations. You mean to prove the 
reasonableness of a belief, and you find that you have accounted for 
its existence. You have explained away this or that difficulty at the 
cost of admitting the validity of a new method. When we once 
begin to reason upon certain principles it is idle to suppose that we 
can limit their application. A method is a dangerous thing. It can- 
not be taken up or let fall at pleasure. It is to admit the validity 
of a new canon of proof, not to reject this or that particular result. 
What is it in fact that we are doing? We are substituting for 
the old ¢ proofs,’ or at least placing beside the old proof, a new 
system of verification. We regard the religion of a race as one of 
the factors in its development, and though we may try to prove by 
other arguments that it is true, we test them by applying the argu- 
ment that it has worked. Recognising the fallibility of our own 
judgments, we appeal to the experience of the race. Securus 
judicat orbisterrarum. The fact that a creed has long satisfied the 
intellectual or moral needs of mankind is a conclusive proof that it 
has some value. When a Darwinian finds that an organ has been 
always possessed by a species, he takes the fact as a presumption of 
its utility. The tendency to rely upon reasoning of this kind is the 
same thing as the tendency to argue from the usefulness, rather than 
the demonstrable truth, of a religion. I most fully agree that the 
argument is cogent and the mode of verification indispensable. But, 
like every other method, it may lead to errors, if we do not regard 
the canons by which its application should be guarded. A crude 
application of the historical method has led to the hopeless attempt 
of reviving old political institutions and old forms of art because 
they were once living and picturesque. A sound insight into the 
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conditions would have made us recognise the futility of attempting 
to plant flowers in soil deprived of the nutritious elements, or to win 
the grace of childhood by teaching adults to lisp in infantile lan- 
guage. 

What, in fact, is the true inference from the vitality of a given 
creed: that is, from the fact that it has satisfied a civilised race 
through one or two thousand years ? We may, I think, safely assume 
—without stopping to pick phrases—that it must be regarded as a 
natural instead of an artificial growth ; that it must have a certain 
logical coherency and imaginative harmony; that it is not a mere 
selection of dogmas, picked out in obedience to some temporary con- 
venience, and held together by extraneous considerations. It must 
correspond to some highly general mode of conceiving the world, 
from which its principles are tolerably logical deductions. A creed 
will not hold together, we may assume, for any length of time or 
under great variety of circumstances, if it rests upon a substratum 
of contradictions. Implicit inconsistency must always be a source of 
weakness, however faint the explicit logical instinct. But can we 
assert that the creed is true because so far consistent? That may 
be possible in some cases where its existence implies its constant 
verification. The ‘all-corroding force of the intellect,’ as Cardinal 
Newman calls it, has established some principles which have resisted 
all corrosion: which remain now as they remained at first, and have 
only been confirmed and strengthened by systematic exposure to 
every conceivable test. We hold to Euclid’s propositions, or to 
Archimedes’ theory of floating equilibrium, or to Newton’s doctrine 
of gravitation, as firmly as ever, or more firmly than ever. The mode 
in which they have been applied is a sufficient guarantee that they 
cannot involve appreciable error; and, if any one is incapable of 
understanding the direct argument which convinced the first enun- 
ciators, the force of this &@ posteriori argument should still make 
doubt all but impossible. Other doctrines once universally held 
have disappeared. The common instance is the geocentric theory 
of astronomy, which we still use for ordinary purposes because it gives 
within limits an accurate method of combining our impressions. 
But we now know that they can be combined more accurately upon 
a different system, for which other unanswerable reasons may be 
alleged. Therefore a time came when the old theory had to be 
abandoned by astronomers as a mere survival of an exploded system 
of thought. Its long vitality showed that it really had a certain 
logical coherency ; its decay shows with equal conclusiveness that it 
could not be a final and definitive expression of the facts. 

The application is obvious. If the vitality of any doctrine is a 
proof of its reasonableness, its decay is a proof, in the same degree, 
that it is unreasonable. One doctrine cannot be used without imply- 
ing the other. They are different aspects of the same truth. If, 
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therefore, you infer from the persistence of a religion that it implies 
an element of truth, you must admit that its inability to persist 
implies an element of error. The argument as put forward by the 
apologist must recoil on its employer. The very fact from which 
you start is that a large part, and that the most intelligent part, of 
the world has ceased to believe. On your own principles the decay 
of belief proves that the belief will not work. What then is the use 
of arguing that it worked formerly, except to prove, what nobody, and 
certainly no evolutionist, denies, that it contained a considerable 
element of truth? Like the geocentric theory, it gave an explana- 
tion of facts, which was logically coherent and sufficient so long as 
certain assumptions were unchallenged. Like that theory, it must 
decay when the assumptions are not only challenged, but have ceased 
to be credible. Why has the religion decayed? Because, like all 
other religions, it had within it the seeds of death; erroneous 
dogmas were at its base, and as they fall out of genuine belief the 
superstructure has no real foundation. 

Of course, excuses are not wanting for assuming a theory of 
development as long as it tells for us, and abandoning it as soon as 
it tells against us. Various causes may be assigned for this awkward 
phenomenon. Sometimes we are told that the progress of the 
physical sciences has been one cause of disbelief. We then have to 
ask why the discovery of one set of truths should be fatal to the 
belief in another set ; especially as we have now found out that they 
strikingly corroborate each other. Sometimes, again, we are told 
that the world has become unbelieving because it has become wicked. 
The statement is at least disputable, if not plainly false: some 
of us still hold to a belief in progress, But, putting aside all cant 
about progress—a cant less hateful to my mind than its opposite— 
what does the argument prove? If it proved anything, it would 
prove that Christianity was a failure. The divine light has shone 
in the darkness; the church through which it has shone has 
triumphantly established its sway, and the result is such general 
corruption that the creed becomes incredible. Have we become 
wicked because we ceased to believe? Then why did we cease to 
believe? Or have we ceased to believe because we have become 
wicked? Then what was the value of the belief? The only belief 
which can make men good has insured its own failure by the badness 
of believers. If, as Catholics sometimes urge, the English Church 
was upset at the Reformation by the lust of a wicked king and the 
greed of his courtiers, the inference is that it must have lost the vital 
powers which enabled it to triumph over lust and greed and brutality 
in earlier times. Such explanations are verbally admissible so long as 
we are at the point of view of supernaturalism ; for that involves the 
belief in a causation of affairs by the occasional intervention of an 
utterly inscrutable power. If such interventions happen, all reasoning 
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from evolution breaks down. But, if we adopt a theory of evolution, 
this is precisely the view which has to be rejected; where catastrophe 
begins, evolution ends, and you could only succeed by showing that 
the theory upon which you rely is incompetent. As, however, the 
infidel has already admitted the obvious explanation that the creed 
is dying because it includes exploded errors, the argument will clearly 
be thrown away upon him. 

Perhaps, indeed, he will be inclined to think that he is really paying 
more honour to Christianity than the advocates of its supernatural 
character. Let us admit that Christianity deserves all that its 
advocates claim for it. I have no right to form any opinion worth 
expressing upon the historical question. I am ready to take for 
granted that Christianity marked the entrance into the world of a 
new ‘enthusiasm of humanity’; that it was an essential agent in a 
vast amelioration of society; that it raised the poor and helpless, 
destroyed slavery, improved the position of women, and purified the 
relation between the sexes; that the medisval Church was a vast 
civilising agency which helped to direct into better channels the 
energies of rough warriors, too much occupied in knocking each other 
on the head ; that the clergy were the masters who persuaded these 
overgrown schoolboys to be decently well-behaved ; and that even at 
the present day the various churches are in the main using their 
enormous power to raise the condition of mankind. Though I 
fancy that some of these propositions would require much qualifica- 
tion, I am ready to admit them not only for the sake of argument, 
but because I dimly surmise that they contain a great deal of truth. 
Still, the real question remains: What made Christianity? What 
were the conditions of the origin and development of the Christian 
Church? Was it something suddenly intruded into the world, or 
would it be more properly described as the organ through which the 
humanising and elevating instincts of mankind were brought to bear 
upon social institutions? The question is obviously vital; and yet 
it is constantly begged both in this and far less important cases. 
There is a common phrase which I am often condemned to hear. 
This or that quality is ‘ produced,’ it is said, by certain institutions. 
But what produced the institutions? Did they create the forces, or 
are they only the channels created by forces independently existing? 
Did the miraculous stories create the enthusiasm for new ideals of 
life, or were they created by it? It is sometimes said that the 
Hindoo character has been affected by Brahmanism or by Mahom- 
medanism. As Mahommedanism was introduced from without, its 
influence, whatever it might be, would be in part due to the intro- 
duction of a really new set of conditions, and in speaking of this 
influence I am referring in an intelligible way to a true cause of 
certain modifications of character. But, as Brahmanism arose from 
within, and is not supposed to have been supernaturally revealed, we 
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have no doubt that its peculiarities were due to the character of the 
people among whom it arose, and therefore cannot be logically 
assigned as the cause of their characteristics. To get out of a 
vicious circle we can only speak of the influence of a religion in such 
a way as to draw inferences about its utility or otherwise, when we 
have come to an understanding as to how far it was an original cause 
and how far it was a product of pre-existing conditions. 

When, therefore, we place ourselves at the historical point of view, 
and argue about the influence of a religion, it is necessary to have a 
clear understanding as to our primary assumptions. We have to 
ask what made the religious institution, as we have already had to ask 
what made the belief. There can, for example, be no more profoundly 
interesting problem than the origin of Christianity. If it be sus- 
ceptible of a genuine scientific solution, we should have to reply by 
assigning the various social and intellectual conditions from which 
it sprang, by tracing the philosophical impulses which it embodied, 
and still more the state of society which made it acceptable. I do 
not ask which of the many learned writers who have examined the 
question, or whether any of them, have given an adequate answer. 
It seems to me that the real difficulty is not to assign sufficient 
causes, but to determine their relative importance and the precise 
mode in which they came into play. 

Theologians, of course, still assert that the great revolution which 
then took place is such as to make it necessary to postulate the 
intervention of an entirely new spiritual force. Every genuine 
historical inquiry tends to make it more intelligible. It is enough to 
remark upon this point that the statements of apologists are really 
in confirmation of this belief. They labour to point out how pre- 
cisely Christianity was adapted to the various wants of the time. 
The obvious inference is that Christianity was developed by the 
instincts of the people who felt those wants. The inversion of the 
argument is precisely that which has taken place in scientific problems. 
The fitness of a being for a given environment was formerly alleged 
us a proof that the two corresponding things were separately created 
and adapted by supernatural power. It is now alleged as a proof 
that the two have been developed together by means of constant 
reciprocal action. The case of a new religion is indeed simpler than 
most, Even the most characteristic utterances were not new; they 
had been often proclaimed in many different times and places; the 
only novelty was that an appropriate soil was now provided for their 
vigorous growth. Even if we suppose the problem to be equally 
soluble in both senses, there can be no hesitation as to which solu- 
tion must be adopted by the believer in evolution. The same ambi- 
guity, or rather the ease with which the weapon used by one school 
may be turned to account by the opponents, is illustrated by the 
exceptions to the general principle. The validity of some of the 
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moral doctrines of Christianity is disputed. One of the most impor- 
tant problems of the present day, for example, concerns the true theory 
of marriage. The Christian theory (whatever it may precisely be) of 
inarriage is alleged against modern revolutionary notions. Ifthe theory 
be defended on the ground of its utility, the argument requires no 
appeal to supernatural sanctions. It would simply prove that upon 
this topic the Christians adopted a theory, established by the ex- 
perience of the race, upon grounds which were as accessible to them 
as to us. But if their doctrine is proved to be mischievous, it is 
idle to support it on the ground of arevelation. It simply convinces 
opponents that so far the revelation was wrong, and therefore not 
divine. It is sometimes said, truly or falsely, that the Christian 
theory had a degrading aspect, that it condemned or depreciated 
natural instincts which are really essential to the welfare of the race, 
and exalted an unwholesome asceticism. If that can be proved, Chris- 
tianity had so far an immoral tendency. But if, in point of fact, 
the theory can be established by an appeal to experience, there is 
no reason to assign to it a supernatural origin, any more than to a 
similar theory about temperance in the indulgence of other instincts. 
When experience is admitted as the criterion of the truth, it will 
also have to be admitted as the explanation of the belief. 

Briefly, then—for the argument has been sufficiently indicated— 
it seems to me to be altogether impossible for those who would adopt 
the evolutionist doctrine to stop short in its application. They must 
apply it to the origin of a religion as well as to its later growth—for 
the ‘origin ’ is nothing but a slow transformation of previously exist- 
ing creeds. They must accept the decay of any creed as a pre- 
sumptive proof of some fundamental error, by the very same logic 
which makes them claim its vitality as a proof of its logical consis- 
tency. And, above all, a theory which directly, or by implication, 
regards morality as the product of a particular creed is essentially in- 
consistent. The changes which take place in men’s moral standards 
and their religious theories are not related as effect and cause, but as 
the outcome of profounder changes taking place in the equilibrium 
of social forces and the interpretation of the knowable universe. 
The whole mode of argument implies an inversion of cause and effect, 
and a belief in the magical influence of dogmas quite untenable when 
the corresponding theory of supernatural revelation has to be aban- 
doned. The most ordinary teaching of history seems to me con- 
clusive. When we realise the true position of Christianity in the 
world ; when we admit, on the strength of plain facts and figures, that 
it has only existed during a relatively brief period of the whole 
history of the race, and then only amongst a small minority ; that it 
has broken up into numerous and utterly discordant sections, that it 
has decayed as knowledge has increased, and that a vast majority of 
the race has got on very well without it, it is hopeless to assert that 
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morality is caused by a belief in Christianity. When we see the 
way in which men’s beliefs and instincts have slowly elaborated 
corresponding institutions and constructed the framework of social 
life, it is equally idle to attribute the growth of the morality which 
is implied in the structure to any particular dogma. Indeed, people 
who assert most emphatically the dependence of morality upon 
theology must admit that the relation is strangely ambiguous. Re- 
formers, even the early Christians, have generally been regarded as 
atheists by conservatives. They disbelieved, not in God, but in 
the only gods in whom their antagonists believed. They denounced 
the gods as immoral, and ended by converting them into devils. If 
theology has been favourable to morality so far as it has protected 
the old customs or institutions which represent the past experience 
of a race, it has also been opposed to the innovations which contained 
all possible germs of improvement. The oldest race of gods had no 
particular interest in morality, though they ultimately took it under 
their protection, and afterwards appealed to it for protection. It is 
a commonplace of divines that the gods of the heathen—that is, of 
a previous stage of development—were very objectionable beings: 


Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were Rage, Revenge, or Lust, 
Such as the souls of cowards might conceive 
And, formed like tyrants, tyrants would believe. 


The gods are the last members of a community to be reformed. 
Controversialists who assert that morality without theology must 
perish, are at least bound to explain what they mean by theology. 
If the philosopher admits that the idolater is also a theist, he has to 
admit that theism may be immoral. If he says, as has some- 
times been said, that idolaters are really atheists, then the creed 
which is really essential to morality is just that colourless abstract 
theism which slides into pantheism, and thence into agnosticism, 
and which every preacher will tell us is inefficacious. Morality is 
made dependent either upon a superstition which vanishes with the 
growth of knowledge, or on a metaphysical doctrine absolutely unin- 
telligible to ninety-nine men in a hundred. 

To me it seems that the dogmatic declarations of the dependence 
of morality upon theology are not only gratuitous, but essentially 
illogical. Undoubtedly, if we come to conceive of the world ina 
different way, our views of morality will alter; and, so far as our 
conceptions are more accurate, will presumably alter for the better. 
The real difficulty seems to come later—namely, at the point when 
we transfer our argument from the society to the individual. At a 
given moment, a groundless belief may be as cogent as a well-founded 
belief. A madman may act royalty as consistently as if he were 
placed upon a real throne. Anda man’s conduct may be outwardly 
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moral if he abstains from murder, not out of true benevolence, but 
from fear of a purely imaginary consequence. So far as morality in 
a given case is associated with a belief in hell, the destruction of the 
false belief may cause a man to commit murder. If a Hindoo leads 
an ascetic life in hopes of reward from an imaginary deity, you may 
turn him into a sensualist by destroying his belief in the deity. Some 
observers appear to be convinced that, although Christianity is 
absolutely true, it has in point of fact converted many Hindoos into 
sneaks and thieves. The argument shows that any man may be injured 
by destroying a belief, true or false, upon which his life has been 
moulded. The fact is undeniable, and suggests some curious points 
of casuistry. Yet I do not think that any one will openly infer that 
we ought therefore to sanction false beliefs. Conservatives may 
believe sincerely that, in point of fact, the motives which keep John 
and Thomas from the public-house would be weakened if John and 
Thomas ceased to belong to the Salvation Army. They infer too 
readily that nothing must be said to injure those persons’ belief in the 
garden of Eden and the tower of Babel. If their view be admitted, 
we seem to be driven to the unpleasant conclusion that we ought to 
keep an esoteric form of belief in our own bosoms, while we bow the 
knee in the house of Rimmon. I will not stop to speak my mind 
upon this point. I object to lying on principle, and I think that a 
lie as to my religious belief, dictated by amiable motives, is still a 
lie, and even a mischievous variety of the genus. But I will come 
to the point which I more specially have to urge. 

The argument from belief to conduct, as usually stated, is con- 
nected with a certain ethical doctrine. It assumes an analogy 
between morality and law which I take to be essentially misleading. 
Morality is assimilated to a code of laws imposed by a supernatural 
ruler, and enforced by the sanctions of infinite reward and punishment. 
The inference is drawn, that its existence is dependent upon our 
belief in such a system, and that our obedience will be proportioned 
to the stringency of the sanction, That the inference is wrong 
somewhere follows from the simple matter of fact that the sanctions 
have signally failed to make all men moral, and have, according to 
some theologians, left most men in a state deserving of eternal 
torture. The reason is clear upon the view which I have suggested. 
The laws are not really imposed from without, known by revelation 
or enforced by coercion. For the subjects are also the rulers; the 
‘laws’ are simply the expression of their instincts as members of a 
society ; and the supposed sanctions are only the dreams suggested 
by erroneous conceptions of the true mechanism of the universe. 
The result is that preachers must command by obeying; that their 
doctrines only obtain acceptance by embodying the instincts which 
they seem to control; that, therefore, alongside with the extravagant 
threats is developed a system of evading their fulfilment. The 
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severity of the law has to be tempered by a corresponding system 
of equity ; and dogmatic theology becomes an elaborate method of 
unsaying in one set of words what you have just said in another. 
This is, therefore, not an accident, but an essential part of the method. 
You admit that a belief in the tremendous penalties of hell is insuf- 
ficient, in point of fact, to keep bad men in order. You evade the 
consequence by saying that they would be kept in order ¢f they 
believed. A threat so imposing in its terms must be efficacious 
potentially, whatever it may have proved actually. How this may 
be, I will not inquire. Whether men would be really more moral 
if they expected that all sins would lead to infinite sufferings is to 
my mind not a simple question. I have little faith in the lash, even 
when it is made of hell-fire. But the answer is plain. Your ‘if’ 
suggests an impossibility. No church ever did or could entertain 
this belief. When you try to sanction by appealing to the invisible 
world, you are forced to have resort to the incredible. You are 
obliged to increase your punishments verbally, because they have so 
little effect upon the imagination. You are compelled to multiply 
the numerator to make up for the rapid increase of the denominator. 
Any number becomes inappreciable when it has to be put at the 
end of so many decimal places. Then to reconcile the mind to the 
apparently savage and vindictive punishment, you are obliged to 
invent a system of forgiveness, and therefore to diminish the effect 
of your threats by admitting that their fulfilment is altogether un- 
certain. And finally, the arbitrary action of an inscrutable legislator 
forces you to shock the conscience to which you appeal by admit- 
ting that justice may be satisfied by punishing the innocent. The 
extravagance of the threats would lead to their summary rejection, 
unless they were tempered by qualifications which no ingenuity can 
reconcile with justice. This net result of the process is comparable 
to that of correcting the geocentric theory by epicycles which 
make it after all coincide with the heliocentric. You have only 
succeeded in expressing the general objection to immorality in a 
roundabout and unintelligible fashion. You still ask whether a bad 
man can be restrained without hell. The reply is that you have not 
succeeded in restraining him by threats of hell. Can we make all bad 
men good? No,can you? Nodevice has hitherto succeeded in making 
bad men good, nor even in bullying them to act as if they were good. 
That is a fact which we do not make, but which we certainly recog- 
nise. Our only conclusion is that he should, if possible, be reformed, 
and that by altering the conditions under which he is developed, he 
may be made a good deal scarcer. We really object to vice because 
it is obviously mischievous, not because it is supposed to have 
mysterious consequences in another world. So we object to small- 
pox quite as much when we talk about germs or infection as when 
we regard disease as the work of a demon ; and we find vaccination 
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on the whole a better remedy than -restraining an imaginary fiend 
by magical incantations. The change of theory may be stated in 
theological as well as in scientific language. The philosophical 
divine would repudiate the vulgar imagery as much as I could do. 
He sees in it, as I see in it, the natural result of an instinct be- 
wildered by erroneous modes of thought, and the need for sensuous 
imagery. I should only part from him in so far as he tries (as it 
seems to me) to combine incompatible views. If he speaks as a 
philosopher, he repudiates the vulgar belief as the alloy produced by 
ignorance. When he gets into the pulpit, this alloy becomes too 
often the essence of the doctrine. The fact that people cannot 
receive the plain truth till they have been raised to a higher plane 
of thought, becomes a reason, not for raising them, but for adulte- 
rating the truth for their consumption. And yet, it should surely 
be possible to teach a higher doctrine even in the old terms. 

If theology in any sense be capable of expressing our highest 
conceptions—a question which I do not discuss—it must be so far 
transformed as to abandon the conception of the deity as an external 
coercive power, and substituting for it the conception of the immanent 
force of which the world is said to be the ‘living raiment.’ But this 
conception is radically hostile to the theory of which I have spoken. 
They are only kept together by verbal ambiguity. We may perhaps 
regard the history of the world as representing the realisation of a 
divine idea, as a slow process of evolution which is in some mysterious 
sense the gradual unfolding of an underlying providential plan. In 
that case nature is no longer a something ruled by so-called laws 
imposed upon it from without, nor human beings a set of semi-inde- 
pendent refractory subjects governed by the threats and promises of 
an invisible ruler. The natural forces and the human instincts are 
manifestations of the same power which works throughout. Upon 
that doctrine, to me, I confess, not too intelligible, we must frankly 
abandon the view implied in the ordinary argument. God can no 
longer be regarded as the jealous, arbitrary, revengeful tyrant to be 
pacified or enraged by mysterious charms. We cannot consistently 
speak of the dread of his anger as a condition of morality. We 
cannot, for example, attribute to him the worst faults of a human 
legislator, the vindictive sentiment which is happily disappearing from 
human legislation, the indefinite and prolonged torment of a sinner 
from sheer pleasure in his suffering. We admit as a principle of our 
own criminal laws that they should at least be consistent as far as pos- 
sible with the reform of the criminal. An omnipotent being who can 
not only alter indefinitely the conditions in which men are placed, but 
directly affect their characters, must be at least better able to avoid 
the difficulties which with us oppose a full application of the principle. 
If the divine power is not an external force, restraining refractory and 
therefore independent beings, but the indwelling influence mani- 
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fested throughout the whole of nature and the spirit of man, the 
analogy upon which the old-fashioned system depended breaks down. 
The associated phrases become meaningless or contradictory. Hell 
is no longer essential to the divine justice, but a confession of failure. 
The divine action must be manifested in the suppression of wicked- 
ness, not in the torture of the wicked. 

I am coming within range of a familiar problem.’ The abandon- 
ment of the old mythology is often combined with an assertion of the 
absolute necessity of retaining some of the allied beliefs. Morality 
is no longer interpreted to mean obedience to commands enforced 
by the supernatural sanctions of an external ruler. But the abstract 
conceptions of ‘ moral responsibility,’ and of ‘ free will’ as its correla- 
tive, are said to be necessary when the supposed relation is no longer 
intelligible, or has melted into an inconceivable relation to an incon- 
ceivable being. I do not mean to speak with levity when I say 
that this reminds me of the passage in Alice in Wonderland—a book 
curiously fertile in metaphysical suggestions—where the grin is sup- 
posed to remain after the animal has vanished. In the mythological 
systems the rule of the gods is justified by the independence of the 
human being. They may punish what they did not cause. But when 
the conception of the divine power and its relations to men has been 
transformed, when the mythology has expanded into a philosophy, 
the conception once appropriate and inevitable becomes a mystery 
and an impediment. I cannot here ask what is the logical validity of 
the belief, but I must ask what is its practical efficacy. When it is 
asserted that the belief in free-will is essential to morality, I can 
understand it in this sense (though I do not accept it), that the facts 
are only explicable upon the assumption of free-will. If so, a true 
philosophy will include the doctrine. But it is quite another thing 
to say that men will not be moral if they do not accept the doctrine. 
That is to say, that morality depends upon the entertaining a 
belief upon which the philosophic world has been for centuries 
hopelessly divided; which is so difficult to understand, that no 
philosopher can say even what is the real point at issue without being 
condemned by half at least of his equals, and which can only be solved 
according to many of the orthodox by accepting an inconceivability. 
Here, for example, is an entry from the index to Sir William 
Hamilton’s Discussions: ‘Freewill of man, the condition of all 
religion and morality, p. 619; inconceivable, p. 619; its reconcilia- 
tion with foreknowledge and predestination to be believed but not 
understood, p. 621.’ Itffreewill represents a fact, it may be ‘ essential 
to morality’; but if it be a fact, it will be equally a fact whatever 
our theories. Like other facts, it will no doubt be desirable to 
recognise its existence; but I am happy in being quite unable to 
believe that it matters very much to morality what theories people 
do or do not hold about doctrines which nine hundred and ninety 
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out of a thousand are unable even to contemplate, while of the remain - 
ing ten, five pronounce the other five to be hopelessly wrong. The 
puzzle belongs to a region inaccessible to the vast majority, and has 
no application to their difficulties. It is (I may observe in passing) 
at least as difficult really to believe in ‘moral responsibility’ if we 
accept the common mythology as if we abandon it. I am—according 
to that mythology—an infinitesimal agent in a world governed by 
unlimited power working upon inscrutable principles. If I am good, 
I must give the glory to the being who has bestowed his grace upon 
me and refused it to my neighbour ; if I am bad, I may plead that 
I was tempted by supernatural malice and cunning. I may be forgiven 
because somebody else has suffered, and punished by a suffering 
which has no proportion to my offence or relation to my reform. To 
talk of ‘ freewill’ is a mockery, which, as inconceivable, only makes the 
perplexity greater. It is to punish an insect for being blown the 
wrong way in a hurricane at sea, on the plea that it could fly. The 
sphere of responsibility must correspond to the sphere of liberty, 
and when the slightest observation of facts shows the overwhelming 
power of circumstance on the mass of mankind, it is idle in the same 
breath to talk as though their creator could not have given them at 
least a better chance. 

But, in any case, it is the fact, and not the metaphysical explana- 
tion, which is the important point. Of all the illusions patronised by 
philosophers, there is none more baseless, as it seems to me, than the 
notion that morality is dependent upon speculative opinions. The 
facts of human nature lie below the theories. Philosophers try to 
formulate them, and then fancy that they have created them. The 
fear that philosophy will destroy them is as idle as would be the 
fear that the Australians would drop into space if we admitted 
the existence of the antipodes. They would, perhaps, if our theories 
were right; but it is our theories and not the facts that will 
suffer. Women will continue to distinguish between their children 
and their dolls, even if determinists carry the day in philosophical 
warfare. Even if the dreaded materialism—a word of many 
meanings !—should triumph, it can only triumph by explaining 
facts of which everybody is conscious. No theorist will persuade us 
that we don’t love, or hate, or have the toothache, or prevent us from 
acting with a view to pain and pleasure, physical or moral. At the 
very worst, he could only find means of determining by some visible 
symbols the laws according to which our feelings act. If it be, as I 
think it is, a fact that he cannot explain our emotions, that is a good 
argument against the truth of materialism, but it is also a perfect 
security against its success. The facts of consciousness remain, and it 
is upon them, and not upon our theories about them, that morality 
really depends. 

My argument would, of course, require a supplement. It is, I 
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should most ardently maintain, of the highest importance to have 
true theories about morals as about other things. The improvement 
of mankind depends essentially upon an improvement in this respect 
as well as upon other factors. We want a sound ethical system, as 
we want sound hygienic theory, to show how a sound mind can be 
produced in a sound body; to guide our aims, and to distinguish the 
really accessible and worthy from the impracticable and the bad. To 
point out how the changes in ethical theory react upon the develop- 
ment of the moral instincts would be a vast problem—not here to be 
touched. All that I have aimed at is the exposure of certain fallacies 
resulting from the attempt to take a short cut to the solution of a 
difficult problem, and from a consequent misapprehension of the true 
relation between cause and effect. The only moral I would draw is 
that our orthodox antagonists should change their methods. They 
used to say that all infidels were wicked people who would be damned 
eternally. They now say that infidels ought in common consistency 
to be wicked, and that it is only their opinions which are damnable. 
I think that it would be better to show, if possible, that the opinions 
are illogical, and therefore to separate fair argument from mere 
denunciation. They would then escape from any suspicion of being 
induced to say that opinions may be true and yet immoral; or, in 
other words, to supply a justification for religious insincerity. 


L. STEPHEN. 
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HOMICULTURE. 


At the Birmingham meeting of the British Association (1886), the 
President of the Anthropological Section (Sir George Campbell), in 
his opening address, caused some consternation by stating that, while 
great attention is bestowed on the breeding of domesticated animals, 
very little is given to the important question whether it is feasible 
to do anything in this direction towards the improvement of our own 
race. Sir George did not approach the subject from the practical side, 
except by indicating the principal difficulty in the way of a satisfac- 
tory solution. This he somewhat severely stigmatised as the custom 
of ‘ giving way to foolish ideas about love, and the tastes of young 
people whom we can hardly trust to choose their own bonnets, much 
less to choose in a graver matter in which they are most likely to be 
influenced by frivolous prejudices.’ ! 

Now without in any way sympathising with the inferential con- 
demnation of the weaker sex contained in the preceding quotation, we 
may yet admit that marriages are made of a kind that sets at defiance 
all the rules which should be followed in order to secure at the least 
that the race shall not deteriorate, and if possible that it shall im- 
prove. ¥ 

On the other hand, it is obviously absurd to hope for a state of 
things when ‘ young people’ in general will be willing to make their 
matrimonial arrangements solely, or even mainly, with an eye to the 
more rapid improvement of the race. On this principle a man of 
particularly mild temperament would be expected to choose a some- 
what shrewlike wife, while an exceptionally tall girl would be 
expected to mate with an exceptionally short man, so that the result 
might be an approximately normal progeny. 

Useless as it would be to hope for any such sacrifices, it is still 
worthy of consideration whether it is not possible to approach the 
question practically from other points with a fair hope of some 
success. 

There are two sides from which it is possible to attack it. In the 
first place we may strive to create a ‘public opinion’ in favour of such 
marriages as are likely to produce offspring who may prove a source 
of strength to the State; and, secondly, there are legislative steps 


1 Report Brit. Assoc., Birmingham, 1886, p. 831. 
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which might be taken to prevent to some extent the consummation 
of unions likely to result in children who would prove a source of 
weakness to the nation. 

Whatever may be the views of some few philosophically-minded 
individuals, there is at present no strong feeling that it is either right 
or proper that people entering the bonds of matrimony should con- 
sider whether their posterity may be expected to be physically and 
mentally able to carry on the struggle for existence. On the other 
hand, it would be useless to ignore the fact, that the grounds on which 
husbands and wives are selected are such that, in many cases, they 
work in the right direction. The possession of wealth, physical 
beauty, and moral worth are probably the three chief attractions which - 
lead men and women to marry ; and perhaps they are here stated in 
the correct order as to their weight as factors in this connection. It 
is easy to show that the possession of wealth is frequently due to 
valuable physical, mental, and moral properties of the possessor or of 
his or her immediate ancestors; so, too, not unfrequently, physical 
beauty and constitutional strength are combined in one and the same 
individual. These two determinants, then, on the whole, may be 
assumed to make for a satisfactory solution of the problem. Of the 
third, moral worth, it is not possible to speak with equal assurance ; 
all good people are not physically healthy ; still evidence is not want- 
ing to show that the qualities which constitute moral worth tend to 
improve the individual; and there are those who maintain that a 
lack of these qualities is always closely allied with physiological ab- 
normalities. 

Indirectly, then, marriages are frequently made on bases which, if 
not those that the laws of Homiculture would lay down, are at least 
not diametrically opposed to them. Would it be possible by directing 
public opinion to these laws to do more in the same direction? 
Surely much might be done especially if the clergy of all denomina- 
tions could but be brought to see the importance of a scientific and 
healthy view of these matters. They it is who, by their enormous 
influence (especially with women), might speedily set before people’s 
minds the importance of considering the probable results of marriages 
to the State and the race. 

Beyond this, little can be done by State interference, except in 
the partial prevention of marriage among persons suffering from 
diseases which are hereditary. For this purpose, previous to the 
issue of any document permitting the solemnisation of a marriage, 
it would be necessary that both persons concerned should submit 
themselves for examination to the medical council appointed for this 
purpose in each district. Such councils might consist of three duly 
qualified medical men, and it would be their duty to give a certificate 
of freedom from known hereditary diseases to all applicants, who 
were either positively (or even doubtfully) in sufficiently good con- 
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stitutional health. Marriages without such certificates would be 
illegal, and the resulting offspring illegitimate. Such a check would 
not be absolutely prohibitive, but would certainly lead to a very large 
reduction in the number of physically unfit brides and bridegrooms. 

The State might also reasonably interfere to prevent the trans- 
mission of objectionable moral characteristics, though here, again, 
only to a very limited extent. That habitual criminals should be 
freely allowed to become fathers and mothers is undoubtedly a grave 
social mistake. Such persons should be prevented from extending 
their numbers by being required to submit either to permanent 
imprisonment or to such medical operations as would prevent further 
mischief. It is not suggested that these measures should be resorted 
to except in extreme cases, such as those criminals under sentence 
for five years’ (or longer) penal servitude ; possibly similar treatment 
might be advisable in the case of confirmed habitual drunkards. 
It is important here to remember that the knowledge that restrictive 
punishment of this kind would follow upon habitual or dastardly 
crime would act as a strong deterrent on men and women (mainly 
of the less intellectual and more sensual type) likely to be guilty in 
these directions ; the system would therefore lend itself to the pre- 
vention of crime. 

Strong opposition to such proposals must be expected ; from the 
critics, it is but reasonable to expect alternative schemes. For at 
present we are rapidly coming face to face with the necessity for 
some means of preventing the too rapid increase of the population— 
an increase much larger among the lower than among the upper 
classes. And the methods here suggested are those which, while 
providing a necessary check on improper marriages, would make for 
the permanent improvement of the race. 

JuLIuS WERTHEIMER. 





AN AUSTRALIAN LESSON. 


THE colony of Victoria adopted a protective policy in the year 1866. 
Twenty-one years having now passed since then, it ought to be pos- 
sible to form some estimate of the actual effects of that policy. 
According to political economists a policy of protection is distinctly 
an impediment in the path of progress. Theory, however, must 
give way to fact ; and if it can be shown that Victoria has, after all, 
gained by her policy, then free-trade would be proved a delusion. 
Victoria has made progress since 1866; she is more populous and 
more wealthy. The possibility of progress taking place under a 
policy of protection is not denied by free-traders. They simply 
assert that to restrict trade is to restrict progress, and that whatever 
advance is made under protection, it is necessarily less than would 
have been made under free-trade. Evidently it is a difficult thing 
to estimate the difference between the point actually reached under 
protection and that higher point which, in the judgment of free- 
traders, would have been reached under free-trade. Happily we are 
not left in this difficulty ; for, adjoining Victoria lies the colony—the 
free-trade colony—of New South Wales. It seems a reasonable pre- 
sumption that, if opposite fiscal policies are pursued in two colonies 
which possess very similar climate and resources, and which are 
inhabited by the same race, that in the course of time the superior 
policy will produce results that practically prove its superiority. The 
object of this article, then, is to compare the positions of Victoria 
and New South Wales in the year 1866, when Victoria entered upon 
her career of protection, with their relative positions in the year 
1885, and, where statistics are available, up to 1886. 

Naturally we begin the comparison in the matter of population, 
and it will be found that we at once obtain extraordinary results :— 


POPULATION. 





Increase 
1866 1886 — : —— 





Numerical Per cent. 


New South Wales 431,412 1,030,762 599,350 139 


Victoria . ° | 636,982 | 1,033,052 396,070 62 


This year New South Wales has gone clear ahead of Victoria. 
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In 1871 the Victorian census showed a total population of 
731,528. During the following decade the excess of births over 
deaths amounted to 145,903, and the immigration to 53,000. When 
the census of 1881 was taken, it was found that the population was 
68,000 short of the total of these numbers. In other words, Victoria 
had lost a number equal to her entire immigration and 15,000 also 
of her own natural increase. Practically, therefore, Victoria was, 
like the old countries of Europe, parting with her surplus population. 
Strange position to be occupied by the colony that had made such 
boasts of its power to give employment! More significant still, 
perhaps, are the figures relating to the change in the quality of the 
Victorian population. The ‘soldier’s age’ is from twenty to forty, 
yet, spite of her then much larger total population, Victoria was 
in the census year found to possess about 18,000 fewer men of this 
desirable range of age than New South Wales. On this point the 
following was written by Mr. Hayter, the Victorian Government 
Statistician, in his ‘General Report’ on the census :— 


It will be noticed that the contingent available from this colony (Victoria) 
is smaller by 18,000 than that from New South Wales, and a simple calculation 
will show that, relatively to the total population, males at the soldier’s age are 
fewer in Victoria than in any of the other Australasian colonies, In fact, it may 
be stated that the deficiency of males at this important period of life is the weakest 
point in the Victorian population. 


Probably what may be described as the cream of the working popula- 
tion are the males between the ages of twenty-five and forty-five. 
The changes in this portion of the people in the two colonies, during 
the decade, were simply extraordinary, as the following table will 
show :— 


MALES. Ages: 25 to 45. 





1871 | 1881 
Victoria ‘ “ . | 125,413 99,497 
New South Wales ‘ $3,275 | 116,991 





New South Wales showed a gain of 32,716, whilst Victoria 
showed a positive loss of 35,916. In 1871 Victoria was 52,138 
ahead; in 1881 she was 16,494 behind; a change against Victoria 
in the relative position of no less than 68,632! The manufacturers 
of Victoria pleaded hard for the power to tax the people, and pledged 
themselves that, if this power were granted to them, none should 
go unemployed nor lack adequate remuneration for honest work. 
How have those pledges been redeemed? The official figures just 
quoted show that silently and almost as regularly as the fall of the 
sand in the glass of time there has been a flow of labour from pro- 
tected Victoria to free-trade New South Wales. The Victorians took 
the money, but did not give the employment. Thousand after 
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thousand stalwart fellows had to leave Victoria to find homes and 
bread for themselves and families elsewhere. 

There are three branches of statistics which need to be looked at 
with some discrimination—(1) revenue, (2) imports and exports, (3) 
shipping. Large revenue is not necessarily a sign of prosperity; it 
may mean heavy taxation, the result of extravagance. In regard to 
imports and exports and to shipping, we must remember that pro- 
tection claims to limit these for the purpose of securing a greater 
home production, consequently these figures must be studied in 
conjunction with those representing internal manufactures. Bear- 
ing these points in mind, we will look first at the revenue returns. 





| Increase per cent. 


Victoria P P ‘ 3,079,160 6,290,361 
New South Wales 2,012,079 7,584,593 


In the first-enamed year Victorian revenue was one million 
ahead, whilst in 1885 it was considerably over one million behind ; 
the New South Wales revenue having grown nearly three times as 
fast as the Victorian. : 

In the matter of imports and exports the statistics for the year 
1866 are imperfect. Those for the year 1869 have therefore been 
used, and to secure a greater fairness of comparison, the figures of 
the year 1870-1 are added to them, and the average taken, and thece 
are compared with the average of the three years 1883-5. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Average of the three | Average of the three 
years 1869-70-71 years 1883-4-5 


Increase 








£ > £ 
Victoria . ‘ ‘ ‘ 26,399,644 34,330,390 7,930,746 
| New South Wales . ‘ 18,309,351 40,610,536 22,301,185 





Excess in favour of Victoria . 8,090,293 — 
Excess in favour of New South | 
Wales. ° ° on — 6,280,146 











The change shown by these figures in the relative position of the 
two colonies in the amount of external trade is very marked, the 
New South Wales trade showing a percentage growth of no less than 
four times that of Victoria. 

The following figures show the growth of the shipping trade : 


SHIPPING.—Tonnage in and out. 





1866 1885 


Tons Tons 
Victoria . ; ‘ . “ ‘ ° 1,325,720 3,260,158 
New South Wales . ‘. q i 1,514,735 4,133,077 





Excess in favour of New South Wales . ‘ | 189,015 862,919 
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It is to be remarked that comparatively little information is to 
be gained from these figures, because the great majority of steamers 
that arrive in these colonies visit both Melbourne and Sydney and 
so appear in the statistics of both colonies. It is the custom in 
Victoria to add to their returns the tonnage of all the vessels arriving 
at and leaving their ports on the river Murray. In 1885 the 
Victorian figures were increased in this way by 94,644 tons. 
Remembering this we may say that, roughly, the New South Wales 
tonnage exceeds the Victorian by a round million of tons. 

We now come to the consideration of subjects in which the effect 
of the rival fiscal policies ought to be clearly discernible. It is 
in manufacturing that protection concentrates its efforts, and it is 
here, if anywhere, that its triumphs should be found. 


MANUFACTORIES, WORKS, &c., IN 1886. 





Hands Employed 





| Number of Establishments 


Females | Total 





l 
Victoria . ‘ ‘ | 2,813 7,755 49,297 
New South Wales | 3,612 3.494 | 45,783 





It must be stated that in both colonies the term ‘ manufactories, 
works, &c.’ includes a great variety of industries. It will be seen 
that the number of establishments was largely in excess in New 
South Wales, and it is of interest to point out that since 1877 the 
number of new establishments opened in New South Wales numbered 
1256, against only 510 in Victoria. As regards hands employed 
there is actually a slight excess of males in the free-trade colony, 
though there is a considerable excess of females in the protectionist 
colony. 

The following comparison of the machinery and plant in the two 
colonies will surprise many people :— 





| Value, Plant and Machinery Horse-power of Machinery 








£ 
Victoria. ‘ ‘ | 4,643,893 20,160 
New South Wales - | 5,801,757 25,192 





These are the returns for 1886; the New South Wales return is 
made up a few months later than that of Victoria, but the difference 
caused thereby will not be anything appreciable. The figures show 
that in both value and horse-power New South Wales is no less than 
25 per cent. ahead. In point of fact, the comparison is more unfavour- 
able to Victoria than even these figures represent, for the Victorian 
values are inflated by various specific and ad valorem duties. Reckon- 
ing this average inflation at only 10 per cent., the net Victorian 
figures would stand at 4,220,000/., which would show New South 
Wales to be 37 and not 25 per cent. ahead! There are certain facts 
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in connection with manufactories in New South Wales that ought 
to be peculiarly gratifying to a democratic community. It is the 
laudable ambition of workmen to become masters and have businesses 
of their own. It will be found by the figures that have been given 
that in New South Wales there are eight masters to every hundred 
employés, whereas the number is only six in Victoria. In other 
words, the prospects of a man becoming his own master are one third, 
or 33 per cent., greater in the free-trade than in the protectionist 
colony. The reason of this seems to be obvious; it results from the 
greater cheapness of plant and machinery, and, of course, also from 
the greater cheapness of the materials for manufacturing. Free- 
traders always hold that protection promotes monopoly. Will any 
one assert that in a colony where a man has to pay 25 per cent. 
more for machinery than it is worth it is as easy for him to start a 
factory as in a colony where free-trade allows every beginner to buy 
his machinery and plant at the lowest prices at which they are ob- 
tainable? The statistics given clearly prove that protection in 
Victoria is tending to monopoly. 

In the pastoral industry New South Wales is far ahead, whilst in 
agriculture Victoriais ahead. Spite of enormous losses by drought, 
the number of sheep in New South Wales has increased 12,500,000 
since 1875, whilst there has been a decrease of 1,000,000 in Vic- 
toria. Onthe other hand, New South Wales has 1,50C,000 less cattle, 
and Victoria 250,000 more. The value of the New South Wales 
flocks and herds is about 12,000,000/. sterling more than those of 
Victoria, and the export of wool in 1885 was 7,250,000/. sterling in 
New South Wales against 2,750,000/. in Victoria—re-exports in each 
case deducted. As regards agriculture, in 1885 Victoria had 
2,405,000 acres under cultivation, against only 868,000 in New South 
Wales. The grain raised stood at 16,500,000 and 7,500,000 bushels 
respectively. Agriculture is, however, progressing at present more 
rapidly in New South Wales than in Victoria; the returns of the 
present season showing an increase in the area exceeding 100,000 
acres, against only 12,000 in Victoria. And the production of grain 
has increased so that New South Wales this season is only 7,000,000 
bushels behind, instead of 8,750,000. Up to the present year New 
South Wales has been a large importer of wheat, but now she is pro- 
ducing nine-tenths of her consumption, and it seems certain that in 
a very little time she will be an exporter of this article. It may be 
mentioned that the excess of the value of the products of the pastoral 
industry in New South Wales over those of Victoria very far out- 
weighs the excess of the value of the products of the agricultural in- 
dustries in Victoria over those of New South Wales. 

We ought to watch the relative signs of business activity to help 
us in the matter. Is there anything more indicative of business 
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activity than the operations of the post and telegraph offices ? 
Perhaps the telegraph is the more certain guide of the two. 


LETTERS RECEIVED AND DESPATCHED. 


1885 








1866 | Increase per cent. | 


— wa SEE, (nie el 


| 
8, 631. 133 | 3 36, 061 ‘880 318 
6,67 8,37 1 & 39 mane 491 | 





‘Victoria ‘ 
New South Wales 


1 
. 





TELEGRAMS. 


1866 | 1885 





Victoria " z ; a 277,788 | 1,634,666 
| New South W ales ‘ . -| 143,523 | . 2,625,992 





NEWSPAPERS AND PACKETS. 
Victoria . - 22,766,726 | New South Wales ° - 29,014,200 


The preponderance in favour of the free-trade colony shown by 
these figures is certainly very striking. The number of telegraph 
messages is about 60 per cent. greater in New South Wales. The 
letters number 36 per head in Victoria against 40 per head in New 
South Wales. Itis right to state that a portion of the superiority 
in letters and newspapers is due to charges made in Victoria which 
are not made in New South Wales. 

There is one branch of business affairs in which activity is not 
desirable, that is the matter of insolvencies. From the figures that 
follow it will be seen that the premier position has been gained by 
Victoria. New South Wales is quite content that it should be so. 


INSOLVENCIES. Totals of eighteen years, 1868 to 1885. 





Number Deficiencies 

_ ee | 

| £ 
13,001 5,266,890 

| 11,522 4,486,658 

{ a 


| Victoria . . 
| New South W ales ; 





People work in order to gain money both to spend and to save. 
If free-trade showed a larger average of business, and protection a 
larger average of gain, then most of the figures hitherto given, 
although strictly true, would lose their weight. The spending power 
of a people may be gauged by the purchases made—that is, when we 
compare populations of similar habits and tastes. Look, then, at 


these figures. 
CONSUMPTION OF LUXURIES PER HEAD. 


| Tea | Cotter | adeer | Currants | Spirits Beer _| toracco 





On. Oz. Lbs. Oz. Gills Gallons Oz. 
Victoria ‘ | 110 16 923 98 184 16 354 
New South W ales 117 11 102 111 20% 16} 46 





It will be seen that, with one trifling exception, the advantage is 
wholly in favour of New South Wales. Why do the people of the 
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free-trade colony consume more tea, sugar, currants, spirits, beer, and 
tobacco, if it is not for the simple reason that they are better able to 
afford them? If they took more spirits and less tea than the 
Victorians, the case would look different; but when we find that 
New South Wales is ahead in both intoxicants and non-intoxicants, 
we must be very dull scholars if we cannot understand the reason 
why. Sugar and dried fruits, also, which in the form of sweets and 
cakes represent so much enjoyment to the children, are bought more 
largely in the free-trade colony. A portion of this greater consuming 
power is due to the fact that the New South Wales population 
represents a greater ‘effective’ or working power than that of 
Victoria. This, however, is probably far more than outweighed by 
the fact that the average duties are much higher in New South 
Wales than in Victoria: thus, sugar is charged 5s. per ewt. in the 
former and only 3s. per ewt. in the latter colony, and there is a very 
large difference in the duty on spirits. Of course, if the duties in 
New South Wales on sugar, spirits, and tobacco were put down to 
the level of Victoria, there would be a still larger consumption. The 
figures given above have been very carefully calculated; they are 
based on the average of the duty-paid entries (less exports under 
drawback) of the two years 1884 and 1885, except in the case of 
tobacco, the figures for which are for 1885, and are taken from a 
statement prepared and published by the collector of the Sydney 
Custom House. In the case of sugar a deduction of 1 lb. has been 
made, from the Victorian figures, for sugar contained in jams, &c., 
exported in excess of the quantity imported, whilst 2 lbs. have been 
added in the case of New South Wales for sugar contained in jams, 
&e., imported in excess of those exported. The Victorian brewers 
use, it is understood, about twice the quantity of sugar used by New 
South Wales brewers. It would therefore be perfectly legitimate 
to deduct this difference, which equals 6 lbs. per head, and to put 
the ordinary Victorian consumption at 864 lbs., as compared with 
102 lbs. in New South Wales. It must also be observed that in 
both beer and spirits the proportion of imported—the more costly 
description—is very much higher in New South Wales: thus in 1885 
the Victorian imported beer which paid duty was 942,583 gallons, 
against 1,839,534, or nearly double, in New South Wales. It is pro- 
bable that the total consumption of beer in New South Wales is very 
much more'in excess than the half-gallon which appears in the table. 
There is no excise duty in either colony, and it is well known that 
the New South Wales brewers have been very reluctant to give 
returns of their production. 

The spending power seems clearly in favour of the free-trade 
colony. What is the relative power of accumulation? It is to be 
regretted that figures are not available for making a complete com- 
parison of the wealth of the two colonies ; but statistics on this subject 

EE2 
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have been greatly neglected, especially in New South Wales. For 
the purpose in hand, however, the comparison of the value of property 
will probably be deemed sufficient. 
PROPERTY RATED, OR LIABLE TO BE RATED, ON EXTENSION OF 
MUNICIPALITIES. 
Victoria. New South Wales. 


£ £ 
Cities, Towns, and Boroughs 47,344,600 Sydney ‘. é ° . 20,352,350 
Shires . . - 66,938,970 | Boroughs . ° ° . 35,593,181 
Property outside " Manici- 1 2,000,000 Mnainigetiine ‘ r . 12,082,898 
palities, say . . ayaa Property outside Munici- \ 129,000,000 
£ 116,283,570 | palities 


ne 028,429 


It must be explained that in Victoria the principle of local 
government has been extended ‘practically over the whole colony, only 
about 2 per cent. of the population being outside municipalities. 
Two millions have been added to cover the value of this outside pro- 
perty, and this is probably an over-estimate. The other figures are 
those of the Victorian Statistician. In New South Wales local 
government has yet to be introduced, and in the absence of a com- 
plete valuation some uncertainty naturally attaches to the estimate 
of 129,000,000/. for property outside municipalities. The estimate 
is, however, that of the New South Wales Statistician. That it is 
fairly accurate may be judged from the fact that it is known that the 
value of the improvements effected on the pastoral lands of the 
colony alone amounts to about 45,000,000/. Sydney property stands 
in the Statistical Register at 40,704,7001. value, or twenty years’ 
purchase ; this has been reduced one-half, or to ten years’ purchase, 
to give a fairer comparison. Perhaps a little too much has been 
conceded, for the Melbourne values are not strictly limited to the 
“ten years’’ calculation. It may be pointed out that Mulhall in his 
Dictionary of Statistics estimated the average wealth per head, 
in 1882, at 2411. for New South Wales and at 1982. for Victoria. 
There seems not to be the slightest doubt that the accumulated 
wealth of the free-trade colony is in excess of that of the pro- 
tectionist colony; the uncertainty is only as to the extent of that 
excess. 

The relative rates of wages paid in the two colonies form an 
interesting branch of the subject. It is stoutly maintained by colonial 
protectionists that wages are as high in Victoria as in New South 
Wales. Certainly in many of the skilled trades, owing to the influence 
of theunions, the wages are thesame, and when the question of relative 
rates is discussed, it is always these special trades that are quoted and 
relied on by protectionists. It is in the large mass of unskilled 
labour that the great difference exists. Every year, or nearly every 
year, since Victoria has pursued her present fiscal policy some thou- 
sands of men have left Victoria for New South Wales. It will readily 
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be conceded that the colony which draws men from the other does 
more to maintain and to raise wages than the colony which parts 
with them. The Victorian Railway Department can at any time 
obtain thousands of men as porters, shunters, &c., at 5s. per day, 
which is 2s. under the rate paid on the New South Wales railways. 
In November 1886 the Victorian railway employés circulated an 
address to the members of the Victorian Legislative Assembly, from 
which the following is an extract :—‘ It is simply impossible, under 
the present rates of pay, for any man, with a family to support, to 
eke out more than a bare existence.’ It is well known that during 
the late depression in New South Wales many of the ‘ unemployed ’ 
refused to accept work at 5s. per day, when, in fact, thousands were 
regularly working at this rate of pay in Victoria. It can scarcely be 
deemed rash to estimate the average extra wages in New South 
Wales at one-third of 2s., the difference known to exist in certain 
important departments of the railway service. This would give 
13 per cent. New South Wales contains so much larger a proportion 
of * effective’ labour—as shown in the population tables—men in the 
prime of life, that more money is earned there than in Victoria, quite 
apart from the effect of higher rates. It is a safe estimate to take 
7 per cent. as the amount of the larger earnings of this more effective 
labour. If, then, we add together these two items we have 20 per cent., 
which represents the payments made by capital to labour in New 
South Wales over and above the payments made in Victoria. Sup- 
posing the basis of this calculation to be sound, we find that the 
aggregate wages of the two colonies represent the following propor- 
tionate earnings in every 1,000/.—Victoria, 4541. ; New South Wales, 
546/. This, it must be confessed, is a very bad show for Victoria, the 
colony that professes to ‘ protect’ labour by increasing work. There 
are now in New South Wales a considerable number of unemployed, 
and it is noteworthy that Victoria is utterly unable to relieve her 
sister colony of even a small fraction of them. If she could take 
back even one-tenth of the number of men of which New South Wales 
has relieved her during the past 20 years, there would cease to be an 
unemployed man in New South Wales. But who are the New 
South Wales unemployed? When the Parkes ministry came into 
office in January last, they at once made inquiries on the subject, 
and the following is the concluding paragraph of the report received 
by the Government, the date being February 2 :— 

The officials do not hesitate to declare that the great majority of the unem- 
ployed came direct from the adjoining colonies, and that of all the persons who 
received relief or were provided with work, not more than a dozen were assisted 
immigrants. 

A later report showed that hundreds of the unemployed had come within 
the last two months from Victoria itself. A most earnest warning 
to workmen to keep clear of Victoria has recently been addressed to 
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the Trades and Labour Councils of both New South Wales and South 
Australia, by the Trades Hall Council of Victoria. The depression 
in the free-trade colony is now passing away, and it seems certain 
that New South Wales will soon be once more able to absorb the 
surplus labour of Victoria as rapidly as heretofore. 

The question of relative taxation is one that cannot be overlooked, 
and the following table should be studied :— 


APPROXIMATE ESTIMATE OF TARIFF TAXATION, 1885. 





Victoria | New South Wales 





£ £ 
| Collected by Customs and Excise, Net. . ; 2,030,555 1,823,207 
~ » Protected Industries . ; : 1,250,000 100,000 


| 


3,280,555 1,923,207 
Added by Dealers and Retailers, one-third . | 1,093,518 641,069 





4,374,073 


2,564,276 











21.128.4d. | 


Per head ‘ , ‘ F ‘ ‘ ‘ 41. 8s. 2d. 
It is not claimed for this table that it is anything more than an 
approximate estimate ; still, it is based on good data. It is claimed 
by leading Victorian protectionists that the produce of Victorian 
manufactories exceeds a value of twenty-four millions. It is probable 
they do not reach twenty millions. However, taking this latter sum, 
one-half has heen reckoned as being advantaged by protective duties. 
On this sum of ten millions the low average of 124 per cent. duty has 
been calculated. This addition being made, 25 per cent. is added to 
cover dealers’ and retailers’ profits. The result is that we find the total 
Victorian taxation (resulting from duties) to exceed the amount in 
New South Wales by no less than 1,809,797/., representing an 
additional sum of 1/. 15s. 10d. per head. If this additional taxation 
per head be multiplied by the average number in a family, it will be 
found to reach a sum that will go far to account for the fact that the 
Victorians have to go without a considerable quantity of tea, sugar, 
tobacco, &c. for which articles their desire is probably quite as 
strong as that of the people of New South Wales. The 100,000/. that 
appears in the figures of the free-trade colony as resulting from pro- 
tective duties is chiefly obtained from sugar, an internal industry 
having sprung up under cover of a purely revenue tax—a matter 
that has yet to be dealt with. The foregoing table may be hotly 
assailed ; for protectionists are always willing for the public to pay, 
but they are never willing to acknowledge the receipt of the money. 
They ask for duties to be imposed, but they will not confess that 
they make the public pay those duties. 

According to colonial protectionists, the growth of New South 
Wales is due to several causes which are altogether distinct from her 
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fiscal policy: (1) the early settlement of the colony ; (2) the large 
area; (3) great receipts from sales of land and from public loans ; 
(4) rapid railway development. It is not in the least necessary to 
enter into any calculation as to the exact effect of any of these 
causes. It is only necessary that we should measure the compara- 
tive influence of each of these alleged causes of prosperity in the two 
colonies. This we will proceed to do. 

1. The early settlement. New South Wales was first settled in 
1788, Victoria not till 1836. It will, however, be at once seen that 
it is this aggregate population since the settlement in each colony, 
and not the length of time that has elapsed, which is the important 
consideration. It is clear that, all other things being equal, five 
men ought to produce more work in ten years than two men in 
twenty years, and it will be seen that, although New South Wales 
has been longer settled than Victoria, her total labour-power has 
been smaller. 

AGGREGATE POPULATION, 
Victoria. 


First settlement, 1836. The aggregate population, year by year, up 
to and including 1885, according to Hayter’s Year Book . ° 
New South Wales. 
First settlement, 1788, The aggregate population, year by year, up 
to and including 1885, according to the Statistical Register - 20,943,089 
Less populations of Victoria and Queensland before their separation 
from New South Wales. ‘ ‘ é ‘ ‘ 622,486 20,320,603 


There is no official record of population prior to 1821. The 
twelve years, 1788 to 1800, have been estimated at an average of 
4,000, and the twenty years, 1801 to 1820, at an average of 15,000. 
The consideration of this subject of date of settlement, when com- 
bined, as it necessarily must be, with the figures of the aggregate 
population, show Victoria, and not New South Wales, to have had 
the advantage. 

2. The large area of New South Wales. If wealth grew rather 
by square miles than by population there would be much weight in 
the contention, seeing that the area of New South Wales is more 
than three times that of Victoria. But it is forgotten that a large 
area is often a great weakness, and that there is always power in 
concentration. Asa rule, the great nations of the world—whether 
ancient or modern—have not been remarkable for size. But it is 
often said that this larger area has given New South Wales her 
great wool supplies, and that if wool were left out of the calculation, 
the superiority of Victoria would be evident to all. This proposal 
is as if a thin man and a fat man were to have their respective 
weights ascertained, and the thin man insisted on the fat man being 
deprived of his fat before he went into the scale. Those who make 
this contention forget that, if the production of wool is not much 
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influenced by a fiseal policy, neither is that of gold, the article which 
forms the most important export of Victoria. A million pounds 
worth of gold may be found in a very small area, but it requires a 
large area to produce an equal value of wool. It will be well for 
those who are led away by the idea that the larger area of New South 
Wales gives her of necessity an advantage over Victoria to study the 
following table :— 
GOLD AND WOOL. _ ee Prefuttion: Tmenty years, 1 1866-1885. 


Victoria | New South Wales 








| a 
| | L | £ 

| Gold raised . ‘ 85,819,216 15,763,365 
Wool produced . 67,891,880 110,536,781 

| 


153,711,096 fro 26,3 300, 146 





The figures representing wool are the aggregate of the exports 
after deducting the imports. Owing to the imperfect returns of 
both imports and exports for the first five of the above years, it has 
been necessary to estimate for those years ; however, the approximate 
correctness of the figures may be relied on. It will be seen that, 
by adding together the wool and gold of each colony, Victoria has 
had a very large advantage. For wool-producing the larger area of 
New South Wales is undoubtedly of great value ; but, in view of the 
greater productiveness in gold of the smaller area of Victoria, it cannot 
be said that the free-trade colony owes its superior prosperity to its 
larger area. 

3. Great receipts from sales of lands and from public loans. It 
is being repeatedly asserted that a large portion of New South Wales’ 
prosperity is due to financial extravagances—that land has been 
recklessly sold and loans recklessly contracted, and that with the 
proceeds public works employing a large amount of labour have been 
carried out. We are not called upon to criticise the financial policy 
of either colony, but only to compare their operations in these matters. 
It is probable that the following table will be a surprise to many 
people :— 

MonEYs RAISED BY LOANS AND LAND SALES. 
Peseta Amount of such triad in es 1866-1885. 


Victoria | ‘New South Wales 


| Loans ‘ana entes. “Total 


Land cnles 








£ | 
1866 8,844,855 12,366,219 | 
1875 13,995,093 17,416,201 | 31,411,294 11,470,637 10,292,814 21,763,451 


30,064,259 29,414,372 59,478,631 
13,515,097 14,249,732 27,764,829 


1885 28,628,588 22,449,885 51,078,473 


| a } 16,631,106 17,355,258 | 33,986,364 


£ z 
21,211,074 | 6, a8, 030 4,781,653 11,199,683 





It will be seen from this table that Victoria for many years 
borrowed more rapidly than New South Wales, and also sold land 
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much more rapidly. Right up to 1883 the aggregate of the moneys 
obtained from both these sources by New South Wales had always 
been exceeded by Victoria. It is obvious that the colony that ob- 
tained the lead in this construction of public works had a great 
advantage. When Victoria entered upon her career of protection 
she had already received 21,000,000/. from the sources named, against 
only 11,000,000/. in New South Wales. It was not till 1875 that 
New South Wales reached this sum of 21,000,000/., and then the 
Victorian total had risen to 31,000,000/., or still the 10,000,000I. 
ahead. In 1880 Victoria was 6,000,000/. ahead. In 1885 the 
tables were turned, so that New South Wales was 8,000,000. 
ahead. When we come to examine the totals of these twenty years 
—1866-1885—we find that Victoria has had the use of capital 
equivalent to thirty-four millions for the whole period, against only 
twenty-eight milliors on the part of New South Wales. It appears 
therefore that Victoria, and not New South Wales, is the colony that 
has received the greatest impetus towards prosperity from the ex- 
penditure of moneys obtained by loans and land sales. 

4. Rapid railway development. It is often said that the ex- 
planation of the large emigration from Victoria to New South Wales 
has been due to the rapid development of the railways in the latter 
colony, and yet, between 1871 and 1881, Victoria opened 923 miles 
of new lines against only 499 in New South Wales. In 1886 
Victoria had 271 miles open, against 143 in New South Wales. 
Taking the whole twenty years—1866-—1885—Victoria had on the 
average 104 more miles of railway open than New South Wales. 
The advantage therefore again lies with Victoria. It is surprising 
how every one of these four statements disappears under this pro- 
cess of examination. 

It remains now to give some attention to the present position of 
the Victorian manufacturing industry, on which the strength of 
protection is centred. Bearing in mind the great boast of success 
in manufactures, it is natural to look for some details showing how 
the Victorian manufacturer has routed the foreigner. But, strange 
to say, the Victorian Customs Returns show that the Victorian 
manufacturer is, in spite of protection, being beaten by the 
foreigner. Between 1881 and 1885, the imports of woollen, cotton, 
and similar manufactures increased 16 per cent., whilst in manu- 
factures of metals the increase was 43 per cent. Two years ago the 
Australasian Trade Review prepared a table which showed that in 
1881 Victoria imported 4,472,000. worth of manufactured goods in 
excess of her exports of such goods, and that in 1884 this excess had 
grown to 5,953,000/. The result of the Victorian effort to manu- 
facture woollens is that, out of every 10/. worth consumed in 
Victoria, 81. worth are imported. -And as the result of her ad 
valorem duties, Victoria last year found her Custom House system 
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honeycombed with fraud, which necessitated many changes and 
great additions to the staff. 

It is now twenty-one years since Victoria inaugurated the system 
of protection. Is not a period of twenty-one years sufficient for the 
infancy of any industry? At the close of such a period ought not 
maturity to be reached, and power to stand and to walk alone be 
achieved? Are there signs of this growth in Victoria? Happily 
we can come to a sound conclusion, for we have abundant evidence 
ready to our hands. In the Victorian Budget of last year several 
changes in duties were made and certain industries obtained an 
increase of protection. The consequence was that the Victorian 
Government were besieged by applications for similar favours. After 
the lapse of a few weeks the Commissioner of Trade and Customs 
informed the Assembly that he had received three hundred applica- 
tions for new duties. Perhaps he spoke from a rough guess only, 
but it is certain that the number was something remarkable. In 
the midst of this deluge of applications for the imposition of duties 
which the applicants desired to collect for their own benefit, there was 
not one for the cancelling, or even for the reduction, of a duty. Are 
we to gather from these facts that Victorian manufacturers are 
becoming independent, or are we to conclude that they have 
entered prematurely upon industries when the conditions of 
legitimate success were wanting? After twenty years of protection 
no one saying enough, but hundreds crying for more. Is this a 
sign of strength or weakness? Twenty years pass, the original 
percentage of protection has been increased in the interval, and now 
a clamour greater than ever! ‘ We had some protection, you gave 
us more, and now we shall die if you don’t give us more than ever ; ’— 
this, almost literally, was the cry of certain of the Victorian manu- 
facturers, and, as a rule, those who already enjoyed the biggest pro- 
tection were the most clamorous of all. Perhaps the woollen manu- 
facturers were the most urgent of all. ‘We have the wool,’ say the 
protectionists ; ‘ what a shame that we should let it go to Europe to 
be made into woollens and then returned!’ Well, this industry has 
been a petted one ; but the position of it had become so serious that 
a great agitation was got up with a view to induce the Government 
to make an enormous increase in the protective duty. It was 
affirmed that the existing 15 per cent. protective duty was utterly in- 
sufficient to save the industry from ruin, and that many thousands of 
pounds capital had already been lost. An advance in the rate was 
ultimately made to 20 per cent., but this year the cries of distress 
are as great as ever. It is difficult to say how large an advance 
would have been granted last year but for an opposing element. 
This opposing element ought to have convinced the Victorians of the 
character of a protective policy. The demands made by the woollen 
mills for a big advance in the duty aroused most intense excitement 
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in the clothing factories, and certainly free-traders never said any- 
thing more severe of protectionists than did the protected clothing 
makers of the protected cloth makers. On the 17th of July, last 
year, a crowded meeting of clothing factory operatives was held in 
Melbourne, the chair being taken by the President of the Chamber 
of Manufacture. In the course of a strong speech he said, * The pro- 
posed increased duty would not raise the wages of the operatives in 
the woollen trade, but would simply put more money into the 
pockets of the mill proprietors.’ It is refreshing to hear protec- 
tionists affirming that wages do not rise with increase of duties. 
Another speaker proposed a resolution condemning the proposals, and 
declaring that the woollen mills were suffering from want of enterprise, 
especially in the matter of the latest machinery. This, too, is 
refreshing ; for it is one of the standing contentions of free-traders 
that protection is a blight on energy and self-reliance. Another 
resolution, which was carried, affirmed that cloth was simply the 
raw material of the clothing factories, and that to tax it more heavily 
would throw ‘thousands’ of hands out of employment. Here, again, 
a standard free-trade contention received endorsement. To com- 
plete this picture of conflict between protectionists we now give 
acopy of a circular sent to members of the Victorian Parliament, and 
which had been adopted at a meeting of the representatives of the 
clothing operatives :— 

The clothing factory operatives of Victoria appeal to members of Parliament 
to consider the proposed increase of woollen duties from both sides of the 
question, and not to allow their sympathies to be excited by the begging appeals of 
the woollen millowners. Wishing to further the prosperity of the woollen industry 
as far as possible, we have carefully examined the probable effect of increased duties 
on our trade, and we assert positively that more than 20 per cent. ad valorem will 
deprive us of the intercolonial business, as manufacturers will not risk paying a 
higher duty on a chance of selling in outside markets, but will abandon the trade 
altogether, and at least 2,000 females will be thrown out of work. What the conse- 
quences will be we dare not attempt to describe. The clothing and mantle trades now 
employ fully 8,000 hands, turn out goods to the value of 1,250,000/. annually and 
pay 400,000/, in wages, and export nearly 300,000/. worth to the other colonies. 
We ask you if thisis a business to be disturbed for other than the weightiest reasons. 
If the duty of 1s. 6d. per Ib. on woollens were imposed, the mill operatives would 
not earn one penny more wages, and at present there are not any hands in the 
woollen trade out of employment. If you do not desire to see thousands of unem- 
ployed walking through the streets clamouring for work or bread, you will vote for 
the Government proposal of 20 per cent. ad valorem (instead of the higher rates 
asked). This is no romance, but positive and sober truth. 


Have free-traders ever more emphatically condemned the restric- 
tive influence of Customs duties on employment ? Here we have one 
band of protectionists earnestly imploring for the imposition of bigger 
duties to save their industry from destruction, and another band of 
protectionists with no less earnestness imploring that the request 
may be refused on the ground that the industry by which they gain 
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a living would be wrecked were the request granted. Is there not 
something wrong ina policy under which such contradictions and 
personal enmities become possible ? 

Leaving the woollen mills and clothing factories, we will turn to 
other incidents that came to light during the time the Victorian 
Budget of last year was under consideration. It is well known that 
the conditions of gold-mining in Victoria are deteriorating, and an 
instance was given of the way in which protection oppresses the 
mining industry. Mr. McIntyre, in the course of a speech in the 
Assembly, said :— 

A company he was interested in required to bring out a machine known as a 
blower, the price of which in London was 140/, Before landing in Melbourne it 
would cost the company close upon 200/., and then the Customs department would 


require them to pay 38/. as duty. Was not that article sufficiently handicapped by 
the cost of bringing it from London to Victoria ? 


An appeal was made to the Treasurer for the removal of the duty 
on hessian cloth on the ground that it would stimulate employment 
in the sock-making industry. The reply was that there was a 
manufacturer of hessian cloth in the colony, and that ‘he strongly 
objected to the removal of the duty.’ The Minister added that the 
Government could not ‘assist one industry at the expense of another.’ 
It does not appear to have struck the Minister that by retaining the 
duty he was assisting the cloth maker at the expense of the sock 
maker. One night several hours’ discussion took place ona proposal 
to grant protection to some individual who was engaged in the 
dressing of ostrich feathers, The Assembly was assured that, if only 
protection were granted, ‘a very large business ’ would be done. 

The Government were literally beset by deputations asking for 
favours. With reference to boots and shoes, one deputation asked 
that the import duties might be raised by 30 or 40 per cent. A 
second deputation asked that a specific duty might be levied in 
place of the ad valorem. The leather trade sent a deputation to 
urge that steps should be taken to keep out East Indian kips, unless 
they paid a big duty; and the Minister was able to gratify his 
visitors by stating that the Customs had taken ‘ the extreme step of 
seizing a cargo of leather,’ which was invoiced as calf-skin, but which 
be ‘believed’ to consist of kips. ‘It was a very difficult matter,’ 
said the Minister, ‘ to distinguish the kips from calf-skin, owing to the 
thinness of the hides from which the kips were made.’ Yes, the 
deeper a country sinks in the meshes of protection, the oftener is it 
found ‘a very difficult matter’ to decide the classification of goods. 
Then a deputation of iron-safe makers urged that a duty should be 
imposed on strong-room and safe doors, on the ground that complete 
safes were subject to duty—a proof that certain duties always compel 
the imposition of others. Gas-engine manufacturers sent their 
deputation to explain how first-class their engines were, and to assert 
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‘that the manufacturers are entitled to the advantage of the protec- 
tive policy of the country.’ The Master Printers’ Association sent 
their deputation to protest against the free admission of Christmas 
cards, birthday cards, and Sunday-school cards. Protection makes 
war even on the fine arts. Let protection triumph, even if Victoria 
be deprived of the enjoyment of the artistic works of all Europe. It 
is unnecessary to pursue these deputations further; one other point 
in this connection only need be referred to. This is what is known 
as ‘ gristing in bond.’ Under this arrangement Victorian millers could 
import wheat from other colonies, and make flour for their inter- 
colonial trade. This permission meant very little, so long as there 
was plenty of wheat in Victoria; but in occasional times, when 
Victorian wheat was scarce, the millers could keep their export trade 
together by obtaining wheat from, say, South Australia. Wheat 
having become scarce in Victoria last year, an outery was raised 
against ‘ gristing in bond,’ it being apparently thought better to stop 
the milling trade than to run any risk of holders of Victorian wheat 
being unable to cbtain scarcity prices, and, under the influence of 
this cry, the Government were willing to suspend or abolish the 
regulation. Here, again, was evidence of readiness to sacrifice the 
interest of one class to promote that of another. 

Looking over this picture of the protected industries of Victoria, 
noticing the eager cry for more protection, as well as the angry 
charges brought by protectionists against protectionists, remember- 
ing also the degradation that has been proved to accompany the 
Customs system, it is not possible to think that the position of the 
manufacturing industry in that colony is at all satisfactory. If more 
evidence were wanted, the following extract from the speech of Mr. 
Mount, the President of the Melbourne Chamber of Manufacture, 
at the recent annual meeting of that body, would be useful :— 

As regards protection for this colony, I think it incumbent on its manufacturers 
to lose no time in impressing upon the Government the urgent necessity of revising 


the tariff so as to afford adequate protection to such waning industries as are threat- 
ened with extinction by the inundation of cheap stock from Europe. 


Waning industries ! 

To sum up, the protective colony is behind in growth of popula- 
tion ; behind in wealth; behind in revenue; behind in imports and 
exports; behind in shipping; behind in number of manufactories ; 
behind in horse-power of machinery ; behind in value of plant and 
machinery ; behind in number of letters, telegrams, and newspapers 
conveyed through the post ; behind in wages; behind in consump- 
tion of luxuries; has more insolvencies and a greater pressure of tax- 
ation, and, finally, nearly the whole body of Victorian manufacturers 
are dissatisfied with their personal position and are eagerly looking 
for an increase in the amount of the protective duties. 


EpWARD PULSFORD. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES FOR [RELAND. 


WHEN the land question is settled, and at the present rate it soon 
will be, Ireland may be quieted, but no one thinks she will then be 
prosperous. Foreign competition has ruined her agriculture. Every 
year, if this competition does not increase, its permanence becomes 
more assured. Reduction in the cost of carriage and improved pro- 
cesses of preserving perishable products in transit yearly lessen 
the last advantage which is left to us, viz. nearness to market. So 
we are told to look in a new direction. Irish manufactures must be 
encouraged. If capital is shy, legislation must be bold; and if we 
have not an artisan class, if we have neither coal nor iron, we must 
rely upon the ingenuity of our law-makers to save us from the disap- 
pointment of going into the markets of the world with commodities 
which can be produced more cheaply and better elsewhere. 

Whatever hopes Englishmen may entertain, it is now becoming 
evident that the Irish themselves are getting sick at heart. They 
are beginning to doubt whether much more can be done for them 
than has been already done. The young and strong who have life 
before them no longer indulge in golden dreams, but are wisely 
going to see for themselves whether there are not better oppor- 
tunities in those countries whose overflow of wealth has ruined us in 
our home markets. It is truly discouraging to see the life-blood of 
Ireland drained by the daily exodus from Queenstown. But while it 
is no use regretting the inevitable, and it would be criminal to chill 
the enterprise of those who go, it becomes the more important to 
inquire whether the large number of minds which have struggled 
with the Irish problem have left untried any practical means to 
raise the condition of those who remain. I believe they have. 

There is one feature of Irish poverty which has generally been 
thought to admit of no possible remedy. Not being amenable to 
legislation, it has attracted little notice, but it is in my opinion one 
of the heaviest burdens under which Ireland groans, In the belief 
that a remedy can be applied, I earnestly commend to the considera- 
tion of those who now hope to see some improvement in the condi- 
tion of Ireland the following pages on a strangely unrecognised evil, 
and a simple, effective, and wholly inexpensive cure. 

A vast majority of the country population of Ireland are extremely 
poor in the sense that their earnings are insufficient. But their 
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case is made far worse—and this is the evil I refer to—by the fact 
that they are not able to obtain a fair exchange in commodities for 
what money they expend. They are very badly supplied with the 
necessaries of life and the few luxuries they enjoy. Yet in spite of 
the wretched quality of their goods, they pay unheard-of prices for 
them. I think these facts will be admitted. I have had a large 
correspondence on the subject and many conversations with people 
from all parts of Ireland, and I have never heard them disputed. 

It is hardly necessary to describe at length the retail dealings of 
the poor. It is worth while, however, to take a look into the shops 
of the poorer districts and see how far we come under the reproach - 
of being a ‘ nation of shopkeepers.’ In number they are more than 
could be desired. But here competition seems to dono good. They 
are kept by people who have no qualifications for the mystery—and 
it is a mystery—of retail dealing. The houses, often, more correctly, 
hovels, have no additional accommodation for the business being carried 
on. If it were not for the few clay pipes lolling their heads against 
the window sashes as a sign that even luxuries are supplied, you 
would pass many a roadside house without knowing that you were 
leaving behind the emporium of a.universal provider. If you go in, 
you may not be able to see for awhile, but on the threshold another 
sense reminds you that there is more than meets the eye. A 
delicate nose will at once detect the presence of tea, sugar, and 
tobacco in the turf-laden atmosphere, while an odour of fatness may 
be traced to the too long defunct ‘ rent-payer’ or the tallow luminant. 
If you note dirty meal moulding in rotten bins, a few loaves for 
those whose style of living demands scientifically whitened bread, a 
few jars of peppermint or sugar-stick, and a heap somewhere of 
rapidly fermenting dried fruit, and then make an entry of sundries, 
you have made a fairly correct inventory in the market of the poor. 
In winter the damp moulds and destroys all the commodities, while 
in summer their sweetness is largely given up to wasps and flies, who, 
if it were not for the profusion of cobwebs, would hold undisputed 
possession of the store. 

But why, it may be said, are high prices charged in such places ? 
For three reasons, 

Firstly, because the goods are badly bought and carelessly stored, 
no proper accounts are kept, business correspondence is unknown. 
Without knowledge or enterprise the country shopkeepers do not 
establish business relations with wholesale houses, but buy often 
from larger retail shops in small country towns, or from itinerant 
hucksters. Many of the shops are public houses as well, and it is 
easy to see that the family at home are none the better off because 
the parent drinks the health of the shopkeeper over every purchase. 

Secondly, the poor buy on credit, and it is impossible to exag- 
gerate the degrading and pauperising influence of this abuse. I am 
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inclined to think that interest on unpaid accounts does not enter 
largely into the commercial relations of the poorest buyers and sellers, 
and that any such charge is rather the exception than the rule. 
Be this as it may, no usury could exceed the interest indirectly 
charged. Credit means exorbitant prices. A man who gets credit 
‘for the love of God’ must be ready to take what he is given and 
ask no questions as to quality or price. The retailers giving credit 
must make the prices charged to those who pay compensate for 
the bad debts of those who don’t, and as the tradesmen I have 
described cannot have accounts with wholesale houses, the poor 
are subjected to a multiplication of middle profits. Moreover, 
credit stifles competition. Enterprising tradesmen will not com- 
pete for the custom of insolvent traders. Mr. Goschen has pointed 
out the enormous cost of distribution in country districts in 
England. I wonder what he would say of country districts in 
Ireland. 

A third cause, which is more properly an effect of the foregoing, 
is the fact that the rich do not deal at home. Why should they ? 
‘Cheap and nasty’ is a combination which might be overlooked ; 
but supplying oneself with goods which are dear and nasty is 
beyond the demand of the austerest patriotism. So they are sup- 
plied from London or large Irish towns. The charitable among 
them know well the disadvantages under which the poor labour, and 
the startling disparity between the goods purchased by the rich and 
those purchased by the poor has often induced the former to sell at 
cost to the poor out of their own store-rooms. 

While this state of things lasts, how are the labouring and small 
farmer classes to be better off? The landlord may be sacrificed for 
the good of the tenant, and by the amount of the interest legisla- 
tively transferred the tenant may for a while be benefited. But 
the sacrifice will have been made in vain as far as the majority of 
the beneficiaries are concerned so long as the dealings of everyday 
life show that they remain centuries behind in the first principles 
of domestic economy. 

It is bad enough that in many districts the poor man pays far 
. more for worse commodities than the rich man pays for better; but 
the evil does not end here. Children reared on wretched house- 
keeping will carry their early thriftless habits into every business of 
after-life. In most of Ireland agriculture is almost the only industry, 
and Irish agriculture even relieved of rent will always require a 
thrifty husbandry to produce and sustain a thriving agricultural 
population. As things are now, many wiser heads than mine take a 
gloomy view of the future of those to whom so much has been given 
by recent legislation. The new interest of the tenant, they think, 
will be used chiefly as security for loans at usurious interest. The 
‘gombeen’ man, as shrewd and businesslike as his victims are the 
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reverse, will take the place of the landlord, with this difference, that 
no legislation can alleviate his bondage or tamper with his terms. 
What I have seen in some parts of America befal small Irish pro- 
prietors far above the home average in enterprise and intelligence 
convinces me that the danger is real. But not to digress too far, I 
am anxious to establish the fact that the Irish people pay what 
amounts to a ruinous rent or interest to the retail dealers, that 
until this burden is abolished their condition cannot be improved. 
What follows will be an attempt to demonstrate that the remedy lies 
only with those who by virtue of their wealth, leisure, and intelligence 
are exempt from the burden, and to offer some practical details as _ 
to the method by which the evil may be remedied. 

What seems to be required is that those who now buy elsewhere 
should so arrange matters that they can buy at home, and that they 
should thus establish a market where the poor can get good value. 
It is further essential that this should be done in combination with 
the poor themselves, or it would lose half its beneficial results. To 
effect this, the form of organisation required is the ‘ Co-operative 
Store Society,’ an institution hitherto almost exclusively English. 

Although everybody knows how successful co-operative stores have 
been among the artisans of the north of England, the circumstances 
and characteristics of the two peoples differ so essentially that the 
success of any movement in the one country is no guarantee against its 
failure in the other. But happily, while I admit that the conditions 
are less favourable in most respects, I can overcome all & priori ob- 
jections by citing an instance of complete and most encouraging 
success. I feel sure that those who take an interest in the hard pro- 
blem of Irish progress will be glad to read the following short history 
of an Irish co-operative store. 

1Ten years ago, in one district in Ireland, where the conditions 
which I have sketched existed, a co-operative store was established, 
mainly by the subscriptions of farmers and labourers, to whom it now 
practically belongs. It was much criticised at the start, the general 
verdict being that it was ‘too English to last.’ However, those who 
initiated the movement determined that the experiment should be 
conducted on strictly business principles, that no artificial support 
should be given, and that if it could not stand on its own legs it 
should be allowed to fall. The result was, to every one’s surprise, 
that, notwithstanding some difficulties in adapting an English model 
to local circumstances, the institution became a complete success, and 
now, after a trial of ten years, it has every appearance of being a 
permanent boon to its owners. The rich testify that for a majority 
of their housekeeping needs they cannot do better elsewhere; the 


1 The following three paragraphs are taken from the Union of March 17, and are 
reprinted here, as they have been verified by personal investigation of people 
interested in the institution. 
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poor are fed and clothed better than they were before, and at a 
cheaper rate, have an honest market at home for their butter and 
eggs, and in addition reap the profits on their purchases. In some 
cases the half-yearly profits are in excess of their rent ; and last, but 
not least, they have, owing to these inducements, managed to get 
and keep out of debt. 

The district to which I refer is a portion of the County Meath, 
and the co-operative store is one of the three houses which constitute 
the ‘town’ of Dunsany. It is not one of the poorest districts, and it 
has not been troubled with the agitation of the last few years. 
Among the wealthier residents are some men who earnestly desire to 
do good in their generation, and who happen to be possessed of 
excellent business ability into the bargain. On the other hand, the 
population is extremely sparse, and consequently the volume of 
business which can be done is limited. On the whole the circum- 
stances seemed favourable for the experiment to be tried, and a few 
of the ruling spirits of the neighbourhood who had studied the 
movement in England determined to see how it would turn out in 
Ireland. So meetings were called of the householders of the Dunsany 
district ; the grievance to be dealt with was discussed, and the pro- 
posed plan of co-operation between all classes, with a view to its 
remedy, thoroughly explained. In process of organisation the forms 
of a Limited Liability Company were strictly observed under legal 
advice. It was made quite clear that those who wanted to derive 
full benefit from the proposed co-operation must join in with the 
movement, and share its risks and subscribe to the capital required. 
The shares were placed at ten shillings, to be within reach of the 
poor. That they are not held mainly by the rich is evident from the 
last balance-sheet issued, which shows that there are 185 share- 
holders, the capital being only 350/. Some had to borrow the 
necessary ten shillings, others risked a pound. The poor took the 
keenest interest in the work, and gave their views at the meetings 
in the most intelligent and useful manner. 

The good folks of Dunsany have certainly been rewarded for their 
enterprise. In addition to other advantages they have had their 
capital returned to them in dividends, and on their purchases (the 
amount of which is ascertained by metal checks of money denomina- 
tions given with each purchase and representing its amount) they 
have received a rebate profit of between five and six percent. They 
have a reserve fund invested in ‘Guinness’s preferred,’ larger than 
their capital, and have besides a profit of over 800/. represented 
chiefly in stock and fixtures. These results are vouched for by a 
leading firm of auditors in Dublin, who publish the balance-sheet 
and statement of accounts for the information of the shareholders 
twice a year. 

The organisation under which all this has been brought about 
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could in many districts be extended into further enterprise, such as 
baking, butchering, and dairying. The selling of hay, straw, oats, 
butter and eggs, poultry, fruit and vegetables on commission, and 
a host of other businesses, might be subjected to the co-operative 
system. The possibilities of co-operation as applied to production 
I prefer to leave alone for the present. It lends itself more easily 
to distribution where it is most urgently required. 

I do not want to exaggerate the importance of a success on so 
small a scale as that achieved at Dunsany; yet who can doubt that 
an extension of the movement would considerably alleviate Irish 
poverty? And this small experiment has been so complete in itself, 
and has given such a practical denial to each apparently fatal pre- ~ 
liminary objection, that the promoters eagerly await a rich reward 
for their trouble in the sincerest flattery of imitation. Still, it must 
be admitted that the difficulties of the case are very great. So great, 
indeed, that were it not that failure to fully appreciate them would 
insure defeat I would rather leave them to be dealt with as they 
arose. But it is undoubtedly better to look the matter in the face. 
I will deal briefly with the main obstacles to be overcome. 

In England the movement was organised by an intelligent class 
earning regular wages, and was sustained by the people whom it was 
designed to benefit. The rich took little part in it; thereby it was 
undoubtedly the healthier growth. In Ireland, on the other hand, 
except in the north, the class which did this work does not exist, and 
the initiative must necessarily be taken by the upper classes. Here 
at the outset two main difficulties arise. In the present state of 
feeling in Ireland work which should argue practical sympathy for 
our poorer neighbours will at once be ascribed to sinister motives. 
In Irish history, not ancient either, there is a well-remembered and 
not, of course, under-coloured chapter which depicts ill-advised 
attempts to propagate religious doctrines through institutions which 
a co-operative store seems at once to call to mind. When the first 
Dunsany price list was circulated, there were those who whispered 
that the suspicious-looking document was the thin edge of the wedge, 
the thick end being a series of tracts. If these dark suspicions are 
successfully combated, then the rich are expected to support the 
store as a charitable institution, and it is hard to get its real nature 
and objects so understood as to generate healthy co-operation. 

Then, it may be said that the poor are too deep in their books, 
or—to drop metaphor—in their memories, to break loose from local 
traders, that the condition precedent of the ‘hanging gale’ which 
the shopkeeper in common with the landlord concedes is that the 
debtor shall not deal elsewhere until he has paid the uttermost 
farthing, and that the debt cannot be discharged. I can only say 
experience has convinced me that time and perseverance will over- 
come all this opposition, and that if a proper market is established 
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which gives better value than the existing market, it will with mathe- 
matical certainty draw the local trade into its net; and just as surely 
will credit be dispensed with when the advantages of cash payments 
are thoroughly established. 

This, of course, presupposes that the greatest difficulty of all is 
surmounted, and that a body of well-meaning people, who have pre- 
sumably no acquaintance with the business to be conducted, have 
started a retailing establishment in which the quality and price of 
the goods supplied justify them in dealing on the score of conveni- 
ence and domestic economy. For while it is most desirable that those 
who wish to be good neighbours to the poor should do their market- 
ing at home, it would be quite wrong and unsound in principle that 
they should do so at a loss. This would be help of the most arti- 
ficial kind, and would, if it did any good at all, only do it for a while 
and leave matters worse in the end than they were before. Where 
there is a middle or well-to-do farmer class or an upper class whose 
circumstances are such that an economy effected in their household 
expenses would materially add to their comfort, it would be far better 
that the movement should depend on purely selfish motives. If the 
astute housekeeper in Ireland adds the cost, uncertainty, and delay 
of carriage to the price of goods bought, say, at the ‘ Army and Navy’ 
in London, and allows something for the inconvenience and extra- 
vagance of having to lay in large supplies, she will see the advantage 
of having a delivery at her doors from a local co-operative store 
which gives her back all the profits on her purchase. 

It is obvious that the work laid down requires business ability 
which would not often be found in agricultural districts. I would 
propose to overcome the difficulty in the following manner :— 

Let those who believe in the remedy I suggest form a ‘ Co-opera- 
tive Store Organisation Society’ with headquarters, say, in Dublin. 
A committee of this association should master the details—which 
can readily be obtained—of co-operative societies in the North of 
England. What the artisan classes have done for themselves there 
is what, mutatis mutandis, we should help the poor to do in Ireland. 

The association should consist of members who, in their own 
districts, would take an active part, and of people who are anxious to 
give general support to the movement. But all should agree that 
any work they did should be in strict accordance with certain fixed 
principles laid down by the association. The committee of the as- 
sociation in their turn should gratuitously furnish all the informa- 
tion required by those anxious to open co-operative stores. Forms 
of accounts, systems of metal checks for ascertaining the amount of 
purchases in order to proportionally divide profits, and suggestions 
as to the best wholesale houses would be among the services ren- 
dered by the central body. And here I may take the opportunity 
of saying that our experience at Dunsany has convinced us that 
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country co-operative stores need not cross the Channel for their 
supplies. The best Irish wholesale houses are a credit to the com- 
mercial enterprise of the country. 

In the initiation of local co-operation, advice should also be fur- 
nished locally by an inspector who should have a sound knowledge 
of the principles of co-operative distribution. He should also be 
conversant with the forms of organisation under the Limited Liability 
Acts, for these forms must be rigidly observed. 

Another difficulty which combination in the process of organisa- 
tion will overcome is the appointment of proper managers. On this 
success is largely dependent, and I do not think the right class of 
men could be easily found by local boards of directors. One store I © 
know of in a most suitable district broke down because the originator 
appointed a highly educated private tutor to the management, and 
this squire was a very intelligent man who would never have made 
the mistake of entrusting to a shopkeeper by trade the education of 
his sons. 

The central body would also be able to judge whether the dis- 
tricts in which it was proposed to open co-operative stores were 
suitable for the purpose. It is of vital importance that the first ex- 
periments should be a success, and as such should give the system a 
favourable reputation. Therefore, quiet localities whose trade would 
insure a sufficiently large turn-over to pay a good manager should 
first be chosen. It would be a mistake to begin in the very poorest 
districts, or where the present shopkeepers have so much political 
influence that the store would have to be guarded by the constabulary, 
and the manager clothed in a coat of mail. 

I shall elaborate no further. I beiieve there are no difficulties 
in the situation which cannot be overcome by earnest work on the 
lines I have laid down. But in suggesting that a central advisory 
Board can compensate for local inexperience, I do not wish to give 
the impression that the local workers will have nothing to do. Their 
work will be very difficult and cannot be delegated to others. They 
must master the true economy of their scheme and conduct it through 
all opposition and discouragement. Moreover, all temptation to 
bonus the institution, and carry it thus over its early troubles must 
be strenuously resisted ; giving either in money or kind should be 
strictly prohibited. It would be wrong not only on the ground of 
artificial help, but open to the charge of unfair competition with 
local traders. The only exception is in favour of time and thought, 
and what little money is required for organisation and maintenance 
of the system. Possibly, too, money might be advanced in some 
cases to enable poor people anxious to derive full benefit from the 
undertaking to buy ashare in the company, which should, of course, 
have a low money denomination. Ner can objection be taken to 
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loans discreetly made to enable those anxious to join the movement 
to discharge the debts that bind them to poverty. 

I am sure it is the fear of a killing opposition from local shop- 
keepers, and partly, too, sympathy for them, that has induced the 
charitable so long to leave bad alone; but as a matter of fact the 
small shopkeepers do not grow rich. Their exorbitant charges do not 
mean high profits, but very much the reverse. Damaged and inferior 
stock cheaply bought in the first instance is further deteriorated by 
frequent handling and taxed by successive owners, each with an eye 
to the possibility of bad debts in the end—the consumer paying a 
heavy insurance to them all. The high cost of distribution among 
the poor represents simply a large margin of waste, and it is this 
margin upon which the North-countrymen have worked out the im- 
provement of their condition, and on which, following their example, 
we ought to be able to work out an improvement in the condition of 
the Irish poor. 

For there is in Ireland no lack of private almsgiving, but much 
need for organisation of charitable work. The modern principles of 
economic charity are little understood, and much is wasted in bonused 
clothing clubs and coal funds, Christmas distributions and the like, 
which break down owing to the exigencies of the givers just when 
they are most needed. An army of able-bodied tramps is daily kept 
on the roads by the rich, who overlook the nightly tax upon the good- 
natured poor which their liberality inflicts. But all this indicates 
that a real active sympathy is at the command of any movement 
which strikes at the roots of Irish poverty. 

To give definiteness of aim to those who will undertake the work 
I advocate, let their object in each district be to enable the poor 
man to get for, say, sixteen shillings what before cost apound. Not 
by a gift of four shillings, but by a saving of waste to that amount. 
And if the rules to be laid down are strictly observed, the poor man 
in the process will have abandoned a system of indebtedness which 
he cannot afford and will have had an education in business and 
providence with practical illustrations at every meal. Surely this 
object is worth an effort, and the man who succeeds will have proved 
himself a better citizen than he who can boast that he has made two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before. 


Horace Curzon PLUNKETT. 
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JEAN-FRANCOIS MILLET. 


TWELVE years have already passed away since Millet died. During 
that time his fame has been growing steadily. Step by step the’ 
ground has been won. To-day the triumph is complete, and France, 
so long indifferent, pays the dead painter a homage which she denied 
him in his life-time. Last summer, the Ecole des Beaux-Arts opened 
its doors to an exhibition of his works, and all Paris crowded to see 
these long-despised and reviled pictures. Many of the most famous 
were missing. ‘ Le Semeur,’ ‘La Grande Tondeuse,’ ‘ La Femme aux 
Seaux’ have crossed the seas to adorn museums in America, where 
Millet was long ago appreciated. Others are in England and Belgium. 
But the ‘ Angelus,’ most eloquent and touching of rural scenes, and 
‘Les Glaneuses,’ perhaps the grandest of all his pictures, were there. 
So too were ‘ L’Homme a la Houe’ and ‘ L’Homme 4 la Veste,’ and the 
young ‘ Bergére,’ and many other equally representative works, while 
in the pastels we recognised the finest and most intimate expression 
of the painter’s thought. In spite of the ever-widening gulf which 
divides the art of Millet from that of contemporary France, the ex- 
hibition proved a great popular success. The critics, those éternels 
aboyeurs who worried poor Millet’s life with their unceasing recrimi- 
nations, were loud in their acclamations. The very papers which 
once denounced him as a painter of crétins and savages, a socialist 
and a demagogue, helped to swell the chorus of praise, and every 
Frenchman was proud to think of Millet as his countryman. 

Before long, a statue reared out of the proceeds of the exhibition 
will stand in the market-place of Cherbourg, and the great peasant 
will look down on the green fields of his northern home and the 
wild seas which he loved so well. So the long injustice of his life is 
repaired and Millet at length receives his due. 

But amid all the shouting and rejoicing, among the festal show 
of banners and mottoes and immortelles with which France delights to 
honour her mighty dead, it was impossible not to look back and recall 
the pitiful tale of the man’s life, the sad story of hungry days and 
sleepless nights, of cruel attacks and cold neglect which embittered 
his whole existence and made him curse the day when he was born. 
In these days, when every one thinks and paints as he pleases, it is 
difficult to realise the fierceness of the outery which, forty years ago, 
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met any departure from the beaten track in art as in other fields of 
knowledge. Yet here in England the same storm was aroused when 
Mr. Holman Hunt and his companions dared to raise their protest 
against false and conventional ideals. Different as their practice was 
from that of Millet, they took their stand on the same ground. 
Their efforts were alike founded on a firm conviction ‘ that it is at first 
better, and finally more pleasing, for human minds to contemplate 
things as they are, than as they are not.’ 

‘Truth,’ said Mr. Ruskin, whom, more fortunate in this than 
Millet, they had for their apostle, ‘Truth is the vital power of the 
whole school, Truth its armour, Truth its war-word.’ ‘Paint things 
as you see them,’ cried Rossetti, ‘as they actually happen, not as they 
are set down in academic rules.’ ‘Goto Nature for your impres- 
sions,’ said Millet, ‘it is there, close at hand, that beauty lies ; all you 
find there is proper to be expressed, if only your aim is high enough.’ 

But such rank heresy as this was not to be endured, least of all 
in Paris, where the traditions of the schools reigned supreme. And 
because the young peasant who came to Paris with his idées toutes 
faites sur Vart was in advance of his age, because he dared think 
for himself and was resolved at all hazards to paint in his own way, 
he found himself treated as an outcast and alien, and drained the cup 
of sorrow and loneliness to the dregs. 

To-day critics and journalists are unanimous in their desire to 
bury the past in oblivion. ‘Let us forget his sufferings,’ they cry 
with one accord, ‘and only think of his glory.’ But the story of 
Millet’s life deserves to be remembered. The record may be sad, 
but it is also noble and inspiring, and on the whole we may count 
him less an object for our pity than many whose lives have been 
spent in happier conditions. His sufferings saddened his days and 
shortened the number of his years, but they did not crush his spirit 
or weaken the message he had to give. He worked in obedience to 
a deep and unchanging conviction, and clung in his darkest hours 
with despairing tenacity to the principles for which he had ventured 
all. ‘There lies the truth,’ he said one evening, as, leaning on his 
garden fence, he watched the sun go down in a flame of fire over the 
plain, ‘let us fight for it.’ 

And so he fought and died, and the truth conquered. 


I. 


Fortunately for pocterity the life of Millet has been written by a 
friend who knew him intimately during the latter half of his career, 
and who had heard the tale of his early years from the painter’s own 
lips. That friend, we all know, was Alfred Sensier, who, dying him- 
self before the labour of love was ended, left his task to be finished 
by M. Paul Mantz. From the faithful and loving record which we 
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owe to their joint work, most of the following biographical details 
are borrowed. 

The story of Millet’s youth is more than commonly interesting 
and instructive. For the circumstances of his birth and childhood 
had a remarkable share in shaping the bent of his genius. To the 
early training of his peasant home he owed the strength of his 
character and convictions, to the country scenes in which he was 
born and bred the inspiration which governed his whole career. ‘ Oh, 
how I belong to my native soil!’ he wrote in 1871, when, three years 
before his death, he paid his last visit to Normandy—and no truer 
word was ever spoken. 

He was born on the 4th of October, 1814, in a hamlet in the parish ° 
of Gréville, a few miles west of Cherbourg, close to the cape of La 
Hague. The district has a special interest for Englishmen as the 
cradle of some of our oldest families, and many of these Norman vil- 
lages still bear the names of the barons who followed the Conqueror to 
England. It is a wild and_ rugged coast, bristling with granite rocks 
and needles, stern and desolate to the sailor’s eye, but pleasant and 
fruitful enough inland, a country of rolling down and breezy moorland, 
where quaint old church towers stand on the hill-tops and low 
houses cluster together among woods and apple-orchards and plots of 
emerald grass in the sheltered valleys. Even now the people are a 
primitive race, living on their own fields and spinning their own flax. 
Much more was this the case seventy years ago, when, in the troubled 
times at the end of Napoleon’s wars, Jean-Frangois Millet first saw 
the light. The house where he was born is standing still in the little 
village street, and we can look down across the fields where he sowed 
and reaped, to the wide stretch of sea and the far horizons which filled 
his young mind with dreams. 

Here, after the patriarchal fashion of the place, three generations 
lived under the same roof. Jean-Louis, the painter’s father, is de- 
scribed as a tall, slight man, with soft black eyes and long dark 
hair. A singularly refined and gentle soul, he loved music, taught 
the village choir, and wrote out chants in a hand worthy of amedizval 
scribe. There was a good deal of art about him, although his life 
was spent in tilling his fields. He modelled in clay, shaped flowers 
and animals out of wood, and would often take up a blade of grass 
and say to his son, ‘ Look, how fine!’ Or, pointing to a cottage in the 
hollow of the downs, he would remark, ‘That house half-buried in 
the fields is good ; it seems to me it ought to be drawn that way.’ His 
wife, Aimée Henry du Perron, belonged to an old yeoman race which 
had known better days, and was a hard-working, pious, and loving 
woman whose time and thoughts were divided between her household 
and the field labour which she shared with her husband. But it was 
the grandmother, Louise du Jumelin, who played the chief part in 
the painter’s earliest recollections. She it was who rocked and sang 
him to sleep, whose face he could remember in the high white linen 
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cap, bending over his bedside, on spring mornings, saying: ‘ Eveille- 
toi, mon petit Frangois! Situ savais comme il y a longtemps que les 
oiseaux chantent la gloire du bon Dieu!’ She too it was who gave him 
the name of Frangois after the saint of Assisi, on whose féte he was born 
—Francis who called the birds his brothers and sisters and praised 
God for all living creatures. A woman of strong character and deep 
affections, she combined an ardent love of nature with a mystic vein 
of piety, and taught her boy to look for the hand of a great and loving 
Father in the wonders of sea and shore. ‘ Hers was a beautiful religion,’ 
says the painter, ‘for it gave her strength to love deeply and unself- 
ishly.’ She followed him with her prayers and counsel to the end of her 
life, and as late as 1846 we find her entreating him in her letters never 
toforget that he is painting for eternity, but to keep the presence of God 
and the sound of the last trumpet ever in his mind. Another member 
of the family who watched over little Frangois’ early years was his great- 
uncle, Abbé Charles, a priest who hid himself at Gréville during the 
Revolution and was both farm-labourer and vicar of the parish. Every 
morning he went to church to say mass, and, after breakfast, took off 
his soutane and worked in the fields, with Frangois for his companion. 
He taught the boy to read; and when, after his death, Frangois, then 
seven years old, first went to school he was held very clever because 
he could spell, and further covered himself with glory by thrashing a 
boy half a year older. At the age of twelve he was confirmed, and 
his intelligence attracted the notice of the priest, who began to teach 
him Latin and first put Virgil into his hand. The Georgics and 
Bucolics appealed with strange power to this child of nature, and he 
never forgot the thrill which ran through him when he read the line : 
Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus umbre. 

Even at this early age the impressions which Millet received 
were all of a serious kind. The sighing of the wind in the apple- 
trees of his father’s orchard, the eternal murmur of the waves break- 
ing on the shore, the terrible vastness of the big church on a dark 
winter’s night, these were the things which struck his childish fancy. 
He loved the old elm-tree in the garden, ‘gnawed by the wind and 
bathed in aerial space.’ The tall laurel with the big green leaves 
seemed to him fit for Apollo. Above all, the sea filled him with an 
awful sense of its grandeur and the littleness of man. He never 
forgot one All-Saints’ Day, when all the parish was in church and an 
old man rushed in to say a ship had struck on the rocks. Boats 
were put out and heroic efforts were made to save the crew, but many 
lives were lost and the shore was strewn with dead bodies—‘ it was a 
desolation like the end of the world.’ 

Strangers who came to Gréville were struck by the boy’s poetic 
nature, and the good village curé listened wonderingly to his 
young scholar when he talked of his delight in the Bible and Virgil 
and the changing mystery of clouds and stars, of dawn aud twilight. 
* Va, mon pauvre enfant,’ he said one day, in words which Millet often 
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recalled ; ‘tu as un cceur qui te donnera du fil 4 retordre. Va, tu 
ne sais pas ce que tu souffriras.’ But, true as these words were to 
prove, his childhood was thoroughly happy and he looked back 
to it as the best time of his life. In that simple household there 
was bread enough and to spare for the stranger and homeless. 
Frangois always remembered the stately curtsey with which his 
grandmother invited beggars and strolling pedlars to sit by the fire 
and took care that no one should be sent empty away. But, if food 
was plentiful, no one was allowed to be idle; and Frangois, as the 
eldest boy of a family of eight brothers and sisters, soon had to leave 
his books and take his share of field-work. With his own hands the | 
painter of the ‘ Travaux des Champs’ sowed and reaped and ploughed 
and grafted and mowed grass and made hay, by his father and 
mother’s side. But he still read whatever books he could lay hands 
upon, not only the Vulgate and Virgil which remained his favourite 
volumes, but the Letters of St. Jerome, the Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine, the works of St. Francois de Sales, of Montaigne, of Pascal, and 
the Port-Royal writers, which had belonged to his grandmother’s family. 
The sight of some prints in an old Bible first led him to take up his 
pencil while the rest of the family were enjoying their noonday rest. 
Soon he began to draw the sheep and the geese on the farm, then the 
garden and the view over sea and moorland. One Sunday, when he was 
about eighteen, the bent figure of an old man on his way back from 
church caught his fancy, and taking up a piece of charcoal, he drew 
so exact a likeness on the wall that the portrait was recognised at once. 
Every one laughed, but his father thought seriously over the matter, 
and a few days afterwards told Frang¢ois that, now his brothers were old 
enough to take their place on the farm, he should go to Cherbourg 
and learn the trade of painting, which, folks said, was so fine a thing. 

To Cherbourg the father and son went, taking with them 
two drawings which Frangois had finished, one of two shepherds 
playing the flute in an apple-orchard, the other, taken from a parable 
in St. Luke, representing a man giving bread to his friend at a 
cottage door, on a starry night. Mouchel, the Cherbourg artist, 
was an eccentric character, but a man of some power; and when he 
saw these drawings, done without master or model, he began by 
declaring they could not be the boy’s work, and ended by telling 
Jean-Louis in plain language that he deserved to perish eternally 
for keeping a lad with such stuff in him chained to the plough. He 
finally agreed to take him as pupil, but the only advice he gave him 
was to goto the museum and draw what he liked. Before, however, 
Millet had been two months at Cherbourg, he was recalled to Gruchy 
by his father’s sudden death. An attack of brain-fever had ended 
his life, and Frangois, left to take his place, decided to give up paint- 
ing and stay at home to manage the farm. But this his grandmother 
would not allow. ‘My Frangois,’ she said, ‘ you must accept the 
will of God. Your father, my Jean-Louis, said you were to be a 
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painter; obey him and go back to Cherbourg.’ So Millet’s fate was 
settled. He went back to Cherbourg, and studied for two years 
under another local artist called Langlois, who sent him to copy 
Dutch and Flemish paintings inthe museum. He spent his evenings 
in the town library and read Homer and Shakespeare, Milton and 
Scott, Goethe and Byron, Victor Hugo and Chateaubriand for the 
first time. His talent now began to attract some attention, and on 
his master’s recommendation the Town Council voted him a pension 
of 600 francs, afterwards increased to 1,000 by the Council-General 
of La Manche, to enable him to complete his studies in Paris. 

The step was a grave one, most ofall in the eyes of Millet’s mother 
and grandmother, who looked on Paris as another Babylon. But, 
loyal to his dead father’s wish, they gave him their small savings, 
and, with many tears and exhortations to remember the virtues of 
his ancestors, they sent him off on his journey. His own heart was 
full and his feelings strangely mingled. He felt some remorse at 
leaving his family, but then he longed to see Paris, which seemed to 
him the museum of ail that was fine and great. He wanted to know 
all a painter has to learn; above all, he was eager to see the famous 
masters of whom he had heard so much. One foggy evening, in 
January 1837, he reached Paris. The snow lay on the ground, the 
lamps burnt dimly through the fog, the crowds in the streets oppressed 
him with a strange sense of loneliness, and he burst into tears. 
Ashamed of giving way to his feelings, he washed his face at a street 
fountain, and munched his last apple before the window of a print- 
seller’s shop. The pictures he saw there—women bathing, grisettes 
at their toilet—repelled him, Paris seemed to him alike dismal 
and tasteless. Sick at heart, he went to bed in a lodging-house, to 
dream of his mother and grandmother spinning at home and praying 
for their absent child, or else of glorious pictures floating towards 
him from the skies. When he woke, he found himself in a little 
hole of a room, without sun or air, and the words of Job rose to his 
lips, ‘ Let the day perish when I was born.’ 


II. 


The young painter of three-and-twenty had come to Paris with 
his ideas on art towtes faites, and he found nothing which inclined 
him to modify them. The masters of the Romantic school, then at 
the height of their popularity, were distasteful to him. Their 
pictures seemed theatrical and artificial to this country lad, brought 
up on the Bible and Virgil. Paul Delaroche, whose atelier he 
entered, recognised his talent, but gave him little advice—this new 
pupil puzzled him as he had done his former masters. His fellow- 
students laughed at this rustic who set up for an original and a 
schismatic, and called him the Wild Man of the Woods. Their jokes 
and empty chatter wearied him almost as much as their worship of 
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the patron’s style. His experience of landladies and lodgings proved 
unfortunate, he was robbed and bullied, and became so conscious of 
his awkwardness, so sensitive to ridicule, that he dared not even ask 
his way in the streets. In his weariness and loneliness he sighed 
for home and longed for one breath of pure country air. More than 
once he was on the point of starting to walk the whole ninety leagues 
which lay between Paris and Gréville. One thing only kept him in 
Paris—his love for the old masters. From the hour when, with a 
beating heart, he first climbed the staircase of the Louvre he felt him- 
self in a world of friends. Day after day he returned there. Fra 
Angelico filled him with visions and sent him home to his wretched 
lodging full of dreams of these gentle masters ‘who painted beings ~ 
so fervent that they are beautiful, so nobly beautiful that they are 
good.’ Mantegna affected him powerfully—the arrows of his St. 
Sebastian seemed to go through him—he liked everything strong, 
and would have given all Watteau and Boucher for one of Rubens, or 
Titian’s nude women. Among Frenchmen Poussin appealed to him 
the most, and he never tired of his work. Once he spent the whole 
day before Giorgione’s ‘ Concert Champétre,’ and was beginning to try 
and copy it, when at three o’clock the dreadful ‘ On ferme !’ of the 
guardians turned him out. But the sight of that picture was a conso- 
lation, and his little sketch gave him as much pleasure as a run into 
the country. Still greater was the impression made upon him by the 
first sight of a drawing by Michael Angelo. It was one of a man in 
a@ swoon. The expression of the relaxed muscles, of the figure 
weighed down by physical suffering, tormented him; he suffered in 
his own body, with his very limbs. Till then he had only known 
Michael Angelo through inferior engravings, now he realised his 
greatness for the first time. ‘I touched the heart and heard the 
speech of him who has haunted me all my life. I saw that he, who 
had done this, could, with a single figure, personify the good or evil 
of all humanity.’ He no longer tried to copy these masters, but he 
lived with them. He read Vasari and studied the drawings of 
Poussin, of Lionardo and Albert Diirer in the library of St. Geneviéve ; 
above all, he discovered all he could about Michael Angelo, whose 
work he considered to the end of his life the highest expression of 
art. He drew much from the antique at this time, and turned with 
relief from Watteau and Boucher to the Venus of Milo and the 
Achilles, which appeared to him the perfection of grace and beauty. 
But meanwhile the promised pension came slowly and irregularly 
from Cherbourg, and before long ceased altogether. Millet had left 
Delaroche’s atelier and settled in the Rue de l'Est with a friend 
named Marolle, by whose advice he began to make pastels, in imita- 
tion of Boucher, to gain a living. The work was little to his taste, 
but nothing else would sell. When he spoke of drawing reapers 
and haymakers his more practical friend shrugged his shoulders and 
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shook his head, and Millet with a sigh put away the idea until the 
fortunate day when he should be free to paint what he liked. For 
several years he lived by painting portraits at five and ten francs 
apiece, or little genre-pictures which sometimes brought in as much as 
twenty francs. Often he was thankful to paint sign-boards for shops. 
A tumbler gave him thirty francs, all in sous, for a scene in the 
African wars. A sea-captain ordered a blue and pink lady reclining 
onadivan. Even by this means it was hard enough to keep body 
and soul together. In 1841, on one of his visits to Gréville, he 
married a pretty, but fragile Cherbourg girl, Pauline Ono, and re- 
turned to Paris with a fresh burden of a sick wife. He naturally 
soon found himself worse off than ever, and always spoke of this time 
as a terrible one. In 1844, his wife died, and he went to Cherbourg. 
His portraits at this period were marked by a good deal of spirit and 
brilliancy, and his pastels began to attract notice. One called ‘ La 
Legon d’Equitation ’—a group of children at play—was exhibited in 
the Salon of 1844, where it struck the painter Diaz by its freshness 
and verve. When at the close of 1845 Millet came back to Paris, 
bringing with him his second wife, the brave and true Catherine Le 
Maire, he found himself no longer altogether unknown. Several 
artists of note, Diaz, Théodore Rousseau, Jacque, and his faithful 
friend and biographer, Alfred Sensier, held out the right hand of 
fellowship to him and helped him by their sympathy and encourage- 
ment. ‘L’Amour Vainqueur,’ which we saw lately at Edinburgh, 
another Love at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, ‘ L’Offrande de Pan’ at 
Montpellier, and the ‘ Bathers’ in the Louvre all belong to this period, 
and are all marked by the same charm of colour and grace of feeling, 
but are as unlike as possible to the work which we associate with 
Millet’s name. A St. Jerome which he sent to the Salon in 1847 
was rejected, and on the same canvas he painted an C£dipus taken 
from the tree, with the express intention of practising the nude, in 
which he already excelled. His modelling was masterly, his flesh- 
tints remarkable for their clearness and delicacy, and he was called 
‘le maitre du nu.’ The next year he began another study of un- 
draped figures, and had already made some progress when one even- 
ing as he stood at a shop-window he chanced to hear a young man 
remark to his companion that a pastel of women bathing at which 
they were looking was by a fellow called Millet who always painted 
naked women. The words were a shock to Millet. He thought of his 
old aspirations, of. his grandmother at home, and resolved to paint no 
more mythological subjects or nude figures. That night he said to 
his wife, ‘If you consent I will do no more of these pictures. Life 
will be harder than ever, and you will suffer, but I shall be free to 
work as I have long wished.’ 

‘I am ready; do as you will,’ was the brave woman’s answer, and 
one worthy of Millet’s grandmother herself. And so then and there, 
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on the same canvas, he began to paint his ‘ Haymakers at Rest ’ (* Les 
Faneurs ’). 

His resolve was firmly kept, but the struggle grew more difficult 
every day. The year 1848 was a hard one for artists, and Millet had 
already two or three children. Often he and his wife were reduced 
to the bitterest straits. Once they lived for a fortnight on thirty 
francs, the price of a signboard which Millet painted for a midwife. 
Another time he sold six drawings for a pair of shoes, then a picture 
went in exchange for a bed. Once Sensier found him and his wife 
sitting together half-starved in a room without a fire. Neither of 
them had tasted food for two whole days. All Millet said when his 
friend brought him money was, ‘Thank you, it comes in time. The ™ 
children have not suffered, until to-day they have had food.’ And 
he went out to buy wood. 

That year his ‘ Vanneur’ found a place in the Salon, and, what 
was more, a purchaser in M. Ledru Rollin, who gave him a second 
order for his ‘Faneurs.’ He had just received the price when the 
Revolution of June 49 broke out. Paris had of late grown more 
and more distasteful to Millet. He cared nothing for politics, the 
art and society of the place were alike false and hollow in his eyes ; 
the firing in the streets and the slaughter of the barricades sickened 
his very soul. He longed for green fields and trees, for a quiet 
resting-place far from the din and strife of parties. At length he 


and Jacque agreed to spend the summer at Barbizon, a village on 
the edge of the forest of Fontainebleau, where Rousseau had already 
settled. Early in June they left Paris with their families, and 
before the end of the month Millet had taken the cottage which was 
to be his home for the rest of his life. 


III. 


When Millet finally left Paris to pitch his tent at Barbizon, the 
darkest period of his life was over. Struggle and hardship enough 
were still in store for him, but he had taken the great step and 
broken for ever with the slavery of conventional art. Henceforth he 
was free to choose his own path and paint in his own way. But 
those dreary twelve years had not been wasted. He had mastered 
the technical side of painting, and had gained a firm grasp of the 
great and abiding laws which are the foundation of all true art. 
And now he was to apply these principles to the types of human life 
which had been present to his mind from early youth. 

The first sight of the forest made an indescribable impression 
upon him. The majesty of its giant-trees, the solemn stillness of 
its shades, filled him with awe and wonder ; the sight of grassy glades 
was a new joy. He rushed toand fro in a frenzy of delight, climbed 
the granite crags of the rocky wilderness, and lay on the heather 
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crying, ‘ My God, how good it is under Thy heaven!’ When the 
first rapture was over, he began to draw, not only the rich and varied 
forest scenery about him, but the living beings he found there, the 
wood-cutters and charcoal-burners, the cowherds leading their cattle 
to pasture, the stone-breakers at work in the quarries, and the 
rabbits starting out of their burrows. 

Yet more to his taste were the subjects which he found on the 
great plain which stretches between the forest and Chailly, the sleepy 
little town where Barbizon folk went to be married and buried—in 
whose churchyard Millet sleeps to-day. On this wide Campagna- 
like plain, peasants were to be seen at work all the year round. Here, 
thirty miles from Paris, something of the primeval beauty and poetry 
of rustic life lingered still. Shepherds were still to be seen abiding 
in the fields at night, the sower still went forth to sow, and the 
gleaners followed in the steps of the reapers, as of old Ruth in the 
defile of Boaz. Here Millet felt at home. He took a three-roomed 
cottage at one end of the village street opening on the plain, put on 
sabots, and became once more a peasant. In the early morning he 
might be seen digging in his garden, and after painting all day in 
the low barn he called his studio, he took a run in the forest and 
returned each time écrasé, he tells Sensier, by its tremendous calm 
and grandeur. Old impressions revived and came to mingle with 
the new. He thought of Gréville, and painted ‘ Le Semeur,’ which, 
exhibited at the Salon in 1850, was hailed by at least one critic as a 
fine and original conception. We all know that wonderful picture of 
the sower, who, as night falls and the shadows lengthen on the plain, 
strides across the newly-ploughed field, and, followed by a flight of 
hungry birds, flings the grain abroad in the furrows. In that figure, 
with his measured tread and superb gesture, the whole spirit of the 
peasant’s calling is expressed with a concentration of thought, an 
intensity worthy of Michael Angelo. Here the true Millet, le Grand 
Rustique, revealed himself for the first time. 

A letter addressed by him to Sensier soon afterwards shows the 
direction in which his thoughts were tending : 

I must confess, even if you think me a socialist, that the human side of art is 
what touches me most, and if I could only do what I like, or at least attempt it, I 
should do nothing that was not an impression from nature, either in landscape or 
in figures. The gay side never shows itself to me. I don’t know where it is, I have 
never seen it. The gayest thing I know is the calm, the silence which is so sweet, 
either in the forest or in the cultivated land, whether the land be good for culture 
ornot. You will admit that it is always very dreamy, and a ead dream, though 
often very delicious. You are sitting under a tree, enjoying all the comfort and 
quiet of which you are capable ; you see coming up a narrow path a poor creature 
loaded with faggots. The unexpected and always surprising way in which this 
figure strikes you instantly reminds you of the common and melancholy lot of 
humanity—weariness. It is always like the impression of La Fontaine’s wood- 
cutter in the fable: ‘ Quel plaisir a-t-il eu depuis qu'il est au monde ?’» Sometimes 
in places where the land is sterile, you see figures hoeing and digging. From time 
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to time one raises himself and straightens his back, wiping his forehead with the 
back of his hand. ‘Thou shalt eat bread inthe sweat of thy brow.’ Is this the 
gay jovial work which people would have us believe in? But, nevertheless, to me 
it is true humanity and great poetry.’ 


This then was Millet’s discovery, this the message he had to give 
the world. Before his time the French peasant had never been held 
a fit subject for art. Queens and their ladies might play at pastorals 
if they chose, but the polite world remained of Madame de Staél’s 
opinion, and thought with her that U’agriculture sent lefumier. The 
bergeries of Trianon and the paysans enrubanés of Watteau’s Arcadia 
were as far removed from reality as possible. A group of peasants 
drinking and quarrelling, a beggar in rags or even a pair of lovers at © 
a cottage door might be tolerated, but no one was so audacious as to 
attempt the prosaic theme of a labourer at his work. This Millet 
was the first todo, Himself a peasant of peasants, born of a long 
race of yeomen and familiar with every detail of country life, he was 
admirably fitted both by nature and education for the task. He saw 
the dignity of labour, and knew by bitter experience the secrets of 
the poor. The pathetic side of human life had an especial attraction 
for him, The hardship and monotony of toil, the patient endurance 
which comes of long habit, touched his innermost soul. More than 
this, he understood the close relation that exists between the familiar 
sights of every-day life and the noblest works of art, saw that there 
might be action as heroic and beauty as rare in the attitude and 
gesture of a peasant sowing, or a woman gleaning, as in the immortal 
forms of Greek sculpture. And with true poetic insight he felt the 
deeper meaning that lies under it all, the eternal destiny of the 
human race, the age-long struggle of man with nature which will 
endure while seed-time and harvest, summer and winter, follow each 
other on the face of the earth. 

‘Man goeth forth to his labour until the evening.’ This is the 
text of all Millet’s work. During the twenty-seven years that he 
spent at Barbizon he painted the whole cycle of peasant life. The 
reaper toiling valiantly with his sickle among the ripe grain; the 
wood-cutter hewing the fallen trunk of some forest king; the hay- 
makers hurrying to carry the last load before the thundercloud 
bursts ; the hoer who, without the help of horse or plough, breaks up 
the clods ; the women planting potatoes, picking beans, and pulling 
flax in the fields, spinning and carding wool, churning and washing 
at home—these are but a few of the types of labour over which Millet 
shed the light of his genius. But there was one calling above all others 
which had a peculiar charm for his fancy. The loneliness of the 
shepherd’s life, the long hours which he spends under the sky, his 
silent musings with nature, and his carefulness for his flock, impressed 
Millet’s imagination deeply and inspired many of his finest pictures. 

1 J.-F. Millet, by A. Sensier, translated by H. de Kay, p. 93. 
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He paints the shepherd leading his flock to pasture in the dewy 
freshness of the early morning, shows him us wrapt in his long cloak 
and leaning on his staff as he stands under the bare trees ona 
November evening, watching for the étoile dw berger to rise, and 
again when night has fallen on the plain and he wends his way slowly 
homewards, a strange gaunt figure in the gathering darkness, followed 
by the long straggling line of sheep and the faithful dog who brings 
up the rear. Or else it is some young shepherdess, who, in the 
linen cap and long white hooded cloak of Barbizon, might be Joan 
of Arc herself, as she knits, resting on her staff, while the sheep 
browse the short grass of the plain, and whom we see again with 
the same serious air and pensive face bringing her flock home in 
the tender moonlight. Sometimes it is the care of the sheep at 
lambing and shearing time which fills the painters’ thoughts. A 
young girl, hardly more than a child herself, is seen bearing home 
a new-born lamb in her apron and turning round full of tender 
thought for the bleating mother who follows closely on her steps. 
And one of his greatest pictures is the life-sized figure of a woman 
shearing a sheep, which goes by the name of ‘ La Grande Tondeuse ’ 
—now at Boston. 

Young and old, boy and girl, share in the daily task and pass before 
usin turn. The little goose-girl driving her flock to the pond, the 
old crone staggering under the load of her faggots, and the wood-cutter 
whose face is seamed and wrinkled with age, are all here. Nowhere 
is the pathetic contrast of youth and age more finely expressed than 
in the picture of Les Bécheurs. Two men of stalwart form are 
digging side by side in the field, with their hats and blouses lying 
on the ground. But while the one is young and vigorous and turns 
the clods with an ease that shows the task is light and the labour 
pleasant, the other is older, and we see by his stooping attitude and 
the movement of his body that the effort is a strain and requires all 
his strength. Summer and winter, morning and evening, are but 
parts of the same theme and help to ring the changes of the marvel- 
lously told tale. Not an hour of the day but has its story. We see 
the young couple going out to work together with brisk steps and 
cheerful faces in the pleasant morning sunshine, the man in his 
blouse, bearing his spade under his arm and his fork on his shoulder, 
his wife, in short petticoats and sabots, carrying a pitcher in her hand 
and wearing her basket as sun-bonnet on her head. We see the tired 
haymakers, the exhausted vine-dresser, snatching a brief interval of 
Sorely needed rest in the burning heat of noon, and we see the weary 
labourer laying down his hoe when the first stars come out, and 
pulling on his vest with a gesture admirably expressing his relief that 
the day’s work is done. Dear above all others was this twilight hour 
to Millet, the hour when the sun has set and the evening mist rises 
and the form of the returning hushandman looms darkly on the 
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mysterious expanse of the broad plain, when the stag comes forth 

from his lair and the rooks fly homewards through the sky, when the 

vesper bell rings from the old church-tower and the tired peasant 

doffs his cap and bows his head reverently to repeat the Angelus. 

In all of this there is not a note of exaggeration or artificial 
feeling. Avant tout faire vrai et logique was Millet’s aim. ‘I have 
avoided as I always do with horror,’ he says of his ‘ Femme aux 
Seaux,’ ‘ anything that can verge on thesentimental. . . . I want the 
people I represent to look as if they belonged to their station and as 
if their imaginations could not conceive of their being anything else.’ 
His peasants are not ragged beggars, nor yet the beasts of burden 
described in La Bruyére’s famous passage. They are not wilfully © 
ugly, although of necessity they must bear the marks of hard toil and 
exposure and of the ravages of time on their faces. The beautiful in 
his eyes was the suitable; he is never tired of repeating it. ‘If 
I am to paint a mother I shall try to make her beautiful simply by 
her look at her child. Beauty is expression.’ His women are often 
splendid-looking creatures. The ‘Femme aux Seaux’ and the 
‘Grande Tondeuse’ have been frequently compared to Pallas, to 
Juno, and Medea. But he would not stoop to alter facts and 
‘ prettify types’ for all the critics in France. 

He brought the same spirit to the study of nature. The changes 
of earth and sky were as familiar to him as the character and action 
of the peasants he represents. The tangled forest growth, the sunlit 
spaces of the wide champaign, the dead wood in the birches and the 
scar left by the fallen bough, the rough herbage and potato patches 
on the plain, the stubble-field where the sheep are feeding, the very 
clods at the labourer’s feet, the rich brownness of the autumn earth, 
the dead leaves and the trampled snow—he knows them all as inti- 
mately and paints them as accurately as he does the muscles and 
structure of the human frame. And he gives not merely the actual 
fact, but the sentiment of the landscape, the desolate sadness of 
winter, the chill close of the November day, the silence and solitude 
of the plain, just as he sums up the whole story of generations in a 
single figure or gesture. 

There was yet another side of the peasant’s life which Millet did 
not forget. The love of wife and child runs like an undertone through 
all his pictures of rustic toil. The sleeping babe in his cradle is 
there to remind us for whose sake the parents labour; and the pre- 
sence of the absent father is always felt in the cottage home, were it 
only by the clothes the goodwife mends by the light of her lamp, 
The painter himself had nine children, and took delight in painting 
them at all their different stages. The swaddled baby, lying, monarch 
of all he surveys, under the walnut-tree among the ducks and hens, is 
a charming picture of infant felicity, and the father, holding out his 
arms to the child taking his first steps in the garden, will live as the 
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sweetest of rustic idylls. But his most pathetic poem of the affec- 
tions was inspired by the memory of his mother and grandmother. 
Two aged parents, already far advanced in the journey of life, are seen 
straining their eyes towards the distant horizon where the sun is 
setting, waiting in vain for a form which never comes, for a step 
which they will hear no more, 

Even so Millet’s coming had been awaited in the old home at 
Gruchy. But the journey was long and money was scarce, and both 
grandmother and mother died, the one in 1851, the other in 1853, 
without embracing their beloved Frangois. His own grief was bitter, 
and when the next year he sold a picture, the first thing he did was 
to take his wife and children to Gréville. The place was sadly 
changed, and almost the only friend he found left was his first 
teacher, Abbé Jean Lebrisseux. 

‘ Ah, dear child, little Frangois, is it you ?’ asked the good priest, 
whom he found kneeling at the altar of his church. ‘ And the Bible, 
have you forgotten it? And the Psalms, do you ever read them 
still ?’ 

‘ They are my breviary,’ said Millet, ‘I get from them all I do.’ 

‘These are rare words to hear nowadays,’ said the Abbé, ‘ but 
you will be rewarded. You used to love Virgil ?’ 

‘So I do still,’ said the painter. 

‘That is well. Iam content,’ said the priest. ‘ Where I sowed 
the ground has been good, and you will reap the harvest, my son.’ 

They parted, and Millet went back to Barbizon, but not till he 
had sketched every corner of the old place, the house, the orchard, 
the fields, and the seashore. 

We cannot here mention one half of the great works, many of 
them now household names, which came out of the cottage of Barbi- 
zon during the next twenty years. One by one these noble pictures 
were sketched in pencil or charcoal, thought out with the greatest 
pains and deliberation, and often put away for years before they were 
completed. In 1855 his ‘ Paysan greffant’ was exhibited at the 
Salon, and attracted the critics’ attention. ‘Here is a man,’ said 
Gautier, ‘ who finds poetry in the fields, who loves the peasant, and 
paints Georgics after Virgil.’ But the public remained indifferent, 
and the picture would have remained unsold if Rousseau, hiding his 
identity under the guise of a supposed American, had not bought it. 
The help was sorely needed, for Millet was in dire straits. His family 
increased every year, and his letters to Sensier repeat the same sad 
tale of pressing bills and impatient creditors. An execution is 
threatened, the bailiffs are on the point of entering the house, his 
wife is ill, the children must eat, there is no firing in the house, and 
the baker refuses bread. It is the end of the month, and where is 
money to be got? And he implores Sensier to sell his pictures at 
any price, if only to earn a few francs, Decidedly poor Millet, as he 
often confesses, was no man of business, Fortunately he had faithful 
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friends who loved the man and admired his genius. Diaz lent him 
six hundred francs, Arthur Stevens spent months in trying to find 
him purchasers, Sensier was unceasing in his exertions on his behalf. 
But the task was by no means easy, and even when buyers were found 
they often broke their promises or put off payment. 

‘ Life is a sad thing,’ writes the painter in 1856, ‘We come to under- 
stand those who sighed for a place of refreshment, of light and peace. 
One sees why Dante makes some of his people call the days they 
spent on earth “ the time of my debt.” Well, let us hold out as long 
as we can; I have a settled weariness, but no anger against any one, 
for I do not think my lot is worse than that of others, but I am afraid _ 
of getting tired out. It has lasted nearly twenty years.’ 

At that very moment he was painting his magnificent ‘ Glaneuses,’ 
a picture which he never surpassed in point of grandeur and com- 
pleteness. As inall Millet’s works, the composition is very simple— 
a harvest-field, where three women are gleaning in the foreground, 
while corn is being carried in the farmyard behind. But the atmo- 
sphere is transparently beautiful, the serene peace of evening rests 
on the scene, and the three women, bending with rhythmic movement 
to pick up the ripe ears, are hervi¢ types of labour actively pursuing 
its task until ‘the night cometh when no man can work.’ 

In 1859, he finished the ‘Angelus,’ which as a record of one of 


his earliest impressions was especially dear to him. He asked 
Sensier, who came to see the picture, what he thought of it. ‘ Why, 


99 


it is the “ Angelus,”’ exclaimed his friend, ‘ you can hear the bells!’ 
Millet was satisfied. It had been his endeavour to give the music 
of the distant church bells in these bended figures of peasants 
who leave off work to pray at the sound of the Ave Maria. How 
well he succeeded we all know. But it was months before the 
‘Angelus’ found a purchaser. Since Millet’s death it has changed 
hands again and been resold for 8,000/. The same year he com- 
pleted ‘La Mort et le Bicheron,’ a subject taken from La Fon- 
taine’s fable of the worn-out wood-cutter calling for Death to 
ease him of his burden, and shrinking back in horror when his 
prayer is heard and the grim skeleton appears. This picture, on 
which Millet had spent infinite pains, was rejected by the Salon. 
He felt the blow keenly, and saw in the decision of the jury 
an attempt to crush his art. ‘They wish to drive me into their 
drawing-room art,’ he said; ‘no, no, a peasant I was born and a 
peasant I will die ; I will say what I feel and paint things as I see 
them.’ He found able defenders in Alexandre Dumas and M. Paul 
Mantz, but his art was too new, too original for the Parisian world. 
Even his friends deplored his excess of austerity and complained that 
he deliberately chose ugly and repulsive types. Corot, who knew him 
personally, frankly owned that he saw great knowledge and style in 
Millet’s pictures, but that they frightened him. His ‘ Angelus’ was 
described as a heavy and sombre bucolic, and critics jeered at his 
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‘ Nouveau-né’ and said his men carried the new-born calf as if it were 
the bull Apis or the Host. 

He was reproached on all sides as a demagogue, a Saint-Simonist, 
and his ‘ Glaneuses ’ were assailed as dangerous beasts who threatened 
the very existence of society. The insolence of his foes waxed 
fiercest round his ‘ Homme 4 la Houe,’ when that picture was exhi- 
bited in the Salon of 1863. It was then that he wrote the famous 
letter which Sensier calls his confession of faith : 


The gossip about my ‘ Homme 4 la Houe’ seems to me all very strange. . . Is it 
impossible to admit that one can have some sort of an idea in seeinga man devoted 
to gaining his bread by the sweat of his brow? They tell me that I see no charms 
in the country. Isee much more than charms—I see infinite glories. I see as 
well as they do the little flowers of which Christ said that Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these. I see the auréoles of dandelions, and the sun 
which spreads out beyond the world its glory in the clouds. But I see as well, in 
the plain, the steaming horses at work, and, in a rocky place, a man, all worn out, 
whose han has been heard since morning and who tries to straighten himself a 
moment and breathe. The drama is surrounded by beauty. It is not my inven- 
tion. This ‘cry of the ground’ has been heard long ago. My critics are men of 
taste and education, but I cannot put myself in their shoes, and, as I have never 
seen anything but fields since I was born, I try to say as best I can what I saw 
and felt when I was at work.? 


Nothing could make him alter his ideas, but we see by many 
passages in his letters how deeply the iron entered into his soul : 


Always evil, when will the good come? 0 life, life, how hard it is at times, 
and how we need our friends and Heaven to bear it! When will He come who 
will say to me as to the cripple in the Bible, Arise and walk ? 

Constant work and worry brought on attacks of fever and terrible 
headaches. Twice over, the thought of suicide presented itself to 
his overwrought brain. But his grandmother’s lessons of obedience 
and submission and the thought of his wife and children saved him 
from the fatal step. ‘Come and let us see the sunset, and then I 
shall feel better,’ he would say when haunted by these gloomy fears. 
And he came home calm and resigned. 

But hard as the struggle was, and melancholy as is the tale 
revealed in the letters to Sensier, there was, it is well to remember, a 
brighter side to the picture. Gleams of momentary prosperity came 
to cheer Millet’s life. There were days, even Sensier allows, when 
he came back from Paris with toys in his pocket for the children 
and was ‘of a delightful gaiety.’ Then he loved to assemble his 
friends at his table, and made them welcome in the most genial 
manner. More than one visitor to Barbizon has left us a pleasant 
glimpse of the painter’s peasant home. They tell us of the low 
cottage, overgrown by clematis and ivy which Millet could not bear 
to see pruned, standing in the little garden closed round by the high 
wall out of which he had pulled some bricks so that he might see the 


sun set over the plain. They describe the barn-like studio, with no 


2 J.-F, Millet, p. 158. 
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ornament but a few casts from the Parthenon frieze and a heapof blouses 
and handkerchiefs of every shade of blue from the deepest indigo to sun- 
bleached whiteness, lying in a corner which Millet called his museum. 
And they tell us of the painter himself, with his grey beard and 

piercing dark eyes and serious air, looking in his sabots like some 

peasant of La Vendée; a little stern and reserved in manner at first, 

but full of kindness for his friends, and always gentle to his children, 

in whose presence he took unfailing delight, opening the door of 
his studio when he was tired that he might hear their voices at play. 

Strangers from the New World were struck by the patriarchal 

character of the household, and felt themselves under Abraham’s 

tent when they sat down to the frugal supper. There were the 
good wife and mother—ma vieille, as Millet tenderly called her— 
always active, busy about her domestic duties, with only one little 

maid-of-all-work, who often served as model into the bargain, to help 

her, yet careful to hide the scantiness of the resources at her disposal 

from visitors. There were children of all sizes and ages, curly- 

headed little ones who rode on their father’s knee, ‘au pas, au 

trot, et au galop,’ and who listened with rapt eyes to his weird tales 

and songs of Normandy. On summer evenings the whole family 
would take rambles in the forest, singing and talking as they went. 

Then the grave and silent man would talk freely of his past life, of 
the old home by the sea, and of the days in Paris when he breakfasted 

on a roll and the next meal was always a doubtful problem, and when 

his long dreams in the Louvre were his one consolation. Or else 

he would talk of the great masters, ‘les forts,’ as he liked to call the 
prophets of art and literature, and become eloquent as he spoke of 
his old favourites Virgil and David. He read at this time of his life 

more than ever, picking up new treasures at the book-stalls in Paris, 

and sitting up reading till late at night. Theocritus, which a 
friend lent him in 1864, became a new source of pleasure, and he 

formed a scheme for illustrating the idylls, which had to be abandoned 

for want of a publisher who would undertake the work. 

Times were mending now. Millet had pledged himself to work 
during three years for a friend of Sensier’s at the sum of a thousand 
francs a month, and the contract relieved him from his worst embar- 
rassments. In 1864 his ‘ Bergére’ was exhibited, and won all hearts 
by her rustic grace and beauty. For once Millet found himself 
popular. The same year four decorative panels of the Seasons, in 
which he treated his favourite themes after a more classic style, gave 
proofs of his power in a new direction. A drawing of the Resurrec- 
tion, in which the risen Lord leaps from the tomb, bursting the 
bonds of death, and a mystic Flight into Egypt made his friends 
regret that he could not follow out this new line of thought. But 
already a foreboding that his life would not be long seemed to haunt 
him, and, despairing of ever painting all the pictures in his mind, he 
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returned to pastel as a swifter and easier form of expressing his 
thoughts. In early days at Barbizon he had already executed the 
fine series of drawings known as the ‘ Travaux des Champs,’ and had 
himself etched several plates from his own designs. Now he made 
as many as ninety-five drawings in crayon and pastel for the architect 
M. Gavet, whose high opinion of Millet’s work was justified when, 
half a year after the painter’s death, his collection sold for 320,000 
francs. When on that occasion they were seen in public for the 
first time the art-world was taken by storm, and Millet’s most ardent 
admirers felt that they had never known his greatness before. These 
drawings, in which so many finer and tenderer shades of the painter’s 
thought are present, were chiefly records of impressions at Barbizon 
or at Gréville. His heart turned with ever-increasing love to the 
scenes of his youth, and he writes to Sensier that he is at work on a 
drawing of ‘The End of the Village’ opening towards the sea. ‘ My 
old elm,’ he says, ‘ begins to lookfgnawed by the wind’s tooth. What 
would I give to bathe it in space as I see it in memory!’ A month 
later he was summoned to Gréville to his sister Emilie’s death-bed, 
and found the old elm blown down. ‘Tout passe,’ he wrote, ‘et 
nous aussi, nous passons.” 

A journey which he took to Vichy for his wife’s health supplied 
him with fresh subjects. In the rugged scenery of Mont Doré he 
seemed to see ‘the glory of God dwelling upon the heights.’ His 
feeling for nature grew deeper and stronger as his strength failed 
and he felt life slipping from his grasp. His letters dwell with 
delight on the fairy-like effects of fog and frost in the forest, and 
even the dull days of December have their charm for him. There 
is some talk of a winter in the south for the good of his health, buti 
he cannot tear himself from home. ‘O sadness of field and wood!’ 
he cries, ‘I should miss too much in not seeing you.’ Itis this 
strange, sweet sadness which makes itself felt in so many of the 
drawings of this time in which the sky and earth are the only subjects, 
most of all in the beautiful pastel of the sun setting in fog and cloud 
over the lonely plain. 

The Exhibition of 1867 contained many of Millet’s masterpieces, 
including the ‘ Angelus,’ ‘ Les Glaneuses,’ ‘La Mort et le Bicheron,’ 
‘La Grande Tondeuse,’ and ‘ La Bergére,’ which the exertions of his 
friends hac brought together. In the following year he received the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and in 1870 was elected one of the 
jurors of the Salon. But he cared little for these honours. He had 
no wish but to bring up his children well and to give expression to 
the greatest possible number of his impressions. His friend 
Rousseau’s death affected him painfully ; and when the war of 1870: 
broke out he felt keenly the disasters which befell his country. 
When it became impossible to remain at Barbizon he took his family 
to Cherbourg and spent his days painting the sea, from his rooms aw 
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troisiéme. Once more he visited Gréville, but it was to find strangers 
living in the old home. He thought with tears of the loved ones 
who had worked in these fields with him, of the dear eyes which had 
gazed with him over the sea. Here, in the autumn of 1871, Sensier 
joined him, and the two friends travelled through the district, making 
sketches of all they saw. Millet returned to Barbizon in December 
and painted a picture of the church of Gréville, now in the Louvre, 
and other Norman landscapes for American patrons. But his cough 
increased and he was distressed to find he could do so little work. A 
fit of hemorrhage, in June 1873, completely broke him down. Mean- 
while great news reached him from Paris. His ‘ Angelus,’ which had 
brought him only 2,000 franes, sold again for 50,000, another of his — 
pictures for 38,000 ; the Museum of Lille bought ‘ La Becquée ’ at the 
same time. More than all, in May 1874, the State, anxious to repair 
the neglect of past years, gave him a commission for a series of 
historic paintings in the Panthéon. The order filled him with joy, 
but it came too late. He had worked hard for thirty years, and now 
the great day of rest was coming. In August, Sensier spent a week 
at Barbizon ; and one fine summer day the friends took a long drive in 
the forest. That day Millet was in bright spirits. He spoke of the 
beauty of the forest, of the ever-increasing loveliness of nature, and 
thanked Sensier for his long and faithful friendship. ‘ Other friends, 
he said, ‘get tired and leave us. Some die and disappear. You 
have remained—to the end.’ The end was nearer than his friends 
knew. He faded slowly away as the autumn days grew shorter, and 
took to his bed in December. One day in January he was startled 
out of sleep by the noise of guns and baying of hounds. A poor 
stag had taken refuge in a neighbouring garden and was soon killed 
by the dogs. ‘It is an omen,’ said Millet, and he was right. A few 
days afterwards he died, on the morning of the 20th of January. 

But of this life of ceaseless effort and struggle, of long failure and 
despair, what then remains to us? Some eighty or ninety pictures 
and about twice as many drawings. A great deaPof toil and suffering, 
it would seem, for the sake of a very little art. Millet himself felt 
conscious of this when he was dying. He said one day that his life 
was ending all too soon, that now he had just begun to see clearly into. 
nature and art. The feeling was a natural one for the great soul near 
its term and conscious of far heights which it might never scale. 
But his work was well done, and his message had been delivered in 
all its fulness. 

First among painters he had opened men’s eyes to the unregarded 
loveliness of common things, to the glory of toil and the eternab 
mystery of that cry of the ground which haunted his whole life. 
He had painted man, not as a separate being, but as part of the 
great and changeless order of the universe, and had shown more 
clearly than ever the closeness of the tie that binds the joys and 
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sorrows, the labour and emotions of man with the changes of the seasons 
and the beauty of the natural world. On a sheet covered with sketches 
this sentence was found in his own handwriting: ‘Il faut pouvoir 
faire servir le trivial 4 l’expression du sublime, c’est 1a la vraie force.’ 
No words could better express the aim and purpose of his art. Chief 
among realists, he lifts the vivid record of actual fact into the loftiest 
ideal realms by the passion and poetry of his imagination. And some- 
where else he has said: ‘Il faut apercevoir l’infini.’ Not for nothing 
was he born within sound of the everlasting sea, within sight of those 
vast spaces which filled his soul with immortal longings. The infinite 
is always present in his pictures. He breaks up the forest shades to 
let in a glimpse of the blue above, and reminds us by the slender 
thread of up-curling smoke, by the flight of wild birds across the sky, 
of the far-spreading horizons, the boundless issues of human life. 

And this message he delivered, in no hasty inconsidered spirit, 
but with consummate knowledge and mastery of hand, in obedience 
to eternal and unalterable laws. The very slowness of the steps by 
which his fame has been won is the best pledge of its endurance, and 
future generations will remember him among the foremost painters 
of the century. 

His place with the immortals is sure. His pictures of seed-time 
and harvest, of morning and evening, will rank with the great art of 
all time, with the frieze of the Parthenon and with the frescoes of 
Michael Angelo. 

JULIA ADY. 
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SLAVERY 
IN EAST CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Some few nations in the world’s history have achieved civilisation . 
for themselves, while some, and the greater number, have had civili- 
sation thrust upon them from the outside. Others again have been 
hindered in their struggle to emerge from barbarism by adverse fate 
and the tyranny of circumstances. Of these latter is savage Africa. 
On its south-western and south-eastern coast-lines the great triangu- 
lar continent has been reached on its fringes only by the civilisations 
of Europe. While the dominant colonising nations have thus touched 
Africa so lightly, bringing with them but little of their higher 
influences, nearly the whole of the vast interior has been pierced in 
every direction and brought into ever-recurring contact with slave- 
hunting hordes of the most avaricious, brutal, and relentless fanatic 
religionaries of which the world has had experience. It is chiefly 
because of this long-continued malign infiuence that the African 
negro has been so miserably belated on his road to advancement. A 
somewhat superior race has come near him indeed, but not to subju- 
gate and amend; not to mix its blood with his, as other conquering 
nations have used to do; not to impart laws, customs, and manners 
superior to his own; but to harry and torment, to enslave, to carry 
into captivity; to burn villages, and scatter and confound and 
slaughter the dwellers in the land. 

What influences can humanity and civilisation—now happily 
fully alive to the foul wrong from which a great dependent people is 
suffering—what influences can they bring to bear in mitigation of 
this crying tyranny? The merchant would probably be ready to answer, 
‘Open up trade with these suffering and benighted peoples and 
civilisation will follow in its track.’ The missionary would say, 
‘Multiply mission stations.’ The diplomat and the politician’s sug- 
gestion is ‘ Annexation of territory and extension of the “ spheres of 
influence ” of the dominant races.’ The answer of the great Catholic 
ecclesiastic, Cardinal Lavigerie, is the simplest and boldest of any, 
and appeals most eloquently to the manhood and chivalry of the 
Christian world: ‘ Begin a new crusade,’ says his Eminence, ‘and if 
necessary roll back the tide of Arab raiding and wrongdoing by force 
and clash of arms.’ Probably the true remedy is to be found not in 
any one of these suggestions, but in all of them combined. 
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Merchants and manufacturers are among the most sanguine of 
mankind, yet they might guess that settled trade was impossible 
with savages, who have few wants but for personal safety and the 
gratification of the lower senses—who skulk naked, trembling, and 
hungry in the forest depths from hostile neighbouring tribes and the 
roving bands of Arab marauders. Nothing great will be done in 
trade with the great mass of negro Africans till the yoke of this 
tyranny is lifted from their necks ; till they are given security to in- 
crease and multiply, and fill the land ; till,as in the case of every nation 
since the records of civilisation have been kept, the simple savage 
race is crossed with races more advanced than itself; till an African 
human being is reared of mixed blood, with larger wants and wider 
aspirations, and till the man of this mingled race is capable of 
comprehending and performing the larger functions of a more com- 
plex civil and moral polity. Not until the generations have rolled 
on and the slow processes of racial evolution are accomplished can 
Africa cease to be Savage Africa. It is not perhaps unfortunate that 
so great an end as the moral salvation of the people of a vast con- 
tinent is not to be effected through any such ignoble means as 
mere commercial self-seeking and trade cupidity. If salvation comes 
to Africa it will be through nobler measures. 

No impartial traveller through the regions of East Central Africa 
has, to the knowledge of the present writer—and he has had word of 
mouth with more than one of them—ever failed to do justice to the 
good and great work of the missionaries in these partes infideliwm ; 
but the work of these self-sacrificing and admirable men cannot in 
the very nature of things, even were their numbers multiplied by 
scores, effect all the changes that must come about before Africa 
can gain her freedom. Nor can a new crusade, even though the 
excellent Cardinal Lavigerie should turn out to be a second Peter the 
Hermit and lead a victorious army of the Faithful against the slave- 
dealing Arabs, do more than a mere negative good. It could do 
nothing more than merely lift the yoke. There remains to be con- 
sidered the work of the diplomat and the statesman, and certainly 
no one can complain of any slackness in the recent performances of 
these functionaries. So far as despatches and protocols and acts of 
conference and treaties are concerned, the map of Eastern and 
Central Africa has been completely altered; and now that we have 
established our title to the territory of Tongaland, the territory 
intervening between Natal and the Portuguese colony of Mozambik, 
the whole south-east coast of Africa, from its southernmost headland, 
in south latitude 35° to within a mile or two of the equator, has been 
portioned out between Great Britain, Portugal, and Germany, the 
dominions of the Sultanate of Zanzibar forming under recent diplo- 
matic arrangements no real exception to the predominating political 
influence of the European nations. 
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The changes that have thus Leen made on the map of Eastern 
Africa, and these various rectifications of frontier, are nearly all of 
quite recent date, and upon them are certain to be based for many 
years to come the policy of the various nations concerned. It will 
be well, therefore, to take a rapid survey of the delimitations of the 
land according to agreement between the nations, and to consider 
certain claims to territory and exclusive influence put forward on 
various grounds by some among them. 

From Cape Guardafui, which sentinels the Gulf of Aden, there 
stretches to the southward, along about 14 degrees of latitude, a surf- 
beaten inhospitable line of sandy coast, backed by an ill-explored 
region having the warlike Somalis for inhabitants in the north, and ° 
the fierce tribes of Gallas in its southern portion. Attention is here 
called to this coast because it has been frequently stated of late that 
Germany lays claim to it, anda map in Professor Drummond’s recent 
little work on Africa—a brilliant and interesting, but not in some 
respects quite a trustworthy book—is coloured along this coast line to 
represent a German claim to ownership. Notwithstanding this, the 
coast has not been claimed by the astute rulers of that nation ; and, 
to speak plainly, they would somewhat depart from their character 
for astuteness did they lay any elaim to a territory of such very doubt- 
ful value. The line of coast is dotted here and there with outlying 
strongholds of the Sultan of Zanzibar, each a centre of some lax 
authority over the wild interior tribes, but with these exceptions the 
district owns no masters save its own savage inhabitants till we come 
to Witu, where the Germans claim to have established their title toa 
protectorate over a small district—a claim dating from a period ante- 
cedent to the great diplomatic act which defines the political condi- 
tion of the country immediately to the south of Witu. 

The agreement come to in the latter part of the year 1886 is 
certainly one of the most remarkable diplomatic performances recorded 
in history. The result ofa ‘friendly understanding’ arrived at between 
Great Britain, Germany, and France, and assented to by the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, has been to alter and to settle and define afresh the 
political status of the whole Sultanate from Witu aforesaid to the 
Portuguese possessions in the south. The three Powers agree to 
recognise the full sovereign rights of the Sultan to such part of the 
territory formerly claimed by him as he was able to prove to be 
under his actual sovereignty and control. His Highness subse- 
quently voluntarily made, to British and German companies, conces- 
sions under which certain administrative functions are to be exercised 
for him by them—such for instance as the levying of duties, a rent 
upon the revenue therefrom accruing being payable to the Sultan— 
while each of the two European nations acquires for itself a separate 
sphere of exclusive influence over vast inland territories running 
back towards the far west, and in both cases reaching to the shores 
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of Lake Victoria Nyanza. The ill-defined Sultanate of Zanzibar, in 
spite of the well-meaning efforts of the late Sultan, had long been, 
and, under the necessarily weak rule of a Mohammedan Power, could 
hardly fail to be, a haunt of slave hunters and slave dealers; and the 
effect of the new agreement will be, as regards the misgoverned 
mainland, to seat the Sultan more securely than ever upon his 
throne, and to cause his sceptre to be wielded by hands more com- 
petent and far stronger than his own. 

The district thus acquired by Germany is of great extent, and 
comprehends within it an actual German protectorate over a certain 
limited district, this having been the subject of a separate arrange- 
ment. The whole of the German territory is important, as well 
geographically as in regard to its commercial prospects. Sir Richard 
Burton, than whom there can be no higher authority, tells me he 
has a high opinion of the future, under better influences, of the 
tribes between the coast and Lake Tanganyika, notably the people 
of the Unyamwesi highlands. 

Our own ‘sphere of influence ’ is smaller in extent, but certainly 
of still greater potential value, for it includes within its limits 
Mombasa, the finest and perhaps the only good harbour besides 
Delagoa Bay on the East African coast line. Our territory runs 
back to the sources of the Nile itself, with an unlimited power of 
extension towards the west, and it contains a great virgin ivory 
district, with regions unsurpassed in fertility in all Eastern Africa, 
and inhabited by black men far more advanced in the ways of 
civilisation, and therefore more available for trade, than the natives 
of the south and west. 

To the scuth of German Zanzibar comes the great Portuguese 
colony of Mozambik ; a possession but skin-deep, as it were; for 
Portuguese tenure of territory, except along the river Zambesi and 
the stream which forms the navigable limb of its delta and debouches 
at Kilimane, nowhere extends into the interior, and it must, we 
fear, be admitted that the Portuguese colonists, if they deserve that 
name at all, live a precarious existence all along this coast: indeed 
so far are they from awing the tribes of black men, that they may be 
said to hold their*own lives in their hands. 

The alterations effected upon the political map of East Africa 
by Germany and Great Britain are certainly on a great scale, and, 
whether for good or for evil, cannot but issue in some important 
changes for negro humanity. Whether they are to be for the 
benefit of the African race will depend wholly upon the enlighten- 
ment and humanity and energy of the European nations con- 
cerned, upon our own rightdoing and loyalty, upon Germany’s, and 
upon the right and enlightened action of Portugal. 

It may be asked, and indeed has recently often been asked, with 
some show of reason, why this ‘ spoliation’ by the European nations 
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should take place at all; and why should Africa not belong to the 
Africans themselves ?—an obvious question in the mouth of one 
who comes fresh to the study of this difficult problem in human 
destinies, yet the answer is pretty obvious too: it is because savage 
Africa has been proved to be wholly unable and wholly unwilling to 
govern itself; because African Home Rule would inevitably tend to 
what it always tends to be in Africa, anarchy, or a tyrannic absolutism 
and servitude which is worse than anarchy; because in all ages of 
the world’s history the dominant and civilising nation has had to 
overcome the barbarous or the effete one, and to hold it in subjection, 
before the lower race can be raised, revived, and civilised ; because 
there is no ‘royal road’ to civilisation—no short cut to effect that . 
which time and patience and influence from the outside alone can 
bring about. 

Before considering what can be done to arrest the greatest and 
most crying wrong and tyranny suffered by negro Africa it is well to 
define exactly the nature of this wrong. It must ever be borne in 
mind that African slavery is of two distinct kinds: first, inland or 
intertribal slavery or servitude, which, in one form or another, is the 
normal condition of all rude nations divided into petty contiguous 
tribes; and secondly, that other and abnormal kind of slavery which 
includes excursions and razzias for slaves and the carrying of them 
to far-off markets, on the coast or in the interior. This latter form 
of slave-hunting and slave-dealing is carried on in Africa by Arabs, 
or by negroes and half-castes under strong Arab and Mohammedan 
influences, 

To abolish tribal servitude it would be necessary in the first in- 
stance to abolish African conditions of life, African institutions, and 
perhaps the negro himself. Such slavery is engrafted and engrained 
in his very nature. It is of this kind of slavery that it has been said 
that in many parts of Africa it is a risk to send three negroes on a 
message, lest two of the party join to bind the third and sell him into 
captivity. On the other hand, to suppress the second form of slavery : 
to stop the traffic of the Arabs who plan slave hunts over the whole 
vast interior of Africa, and carry their quarry through every forest to 
distant trade centres: to do this is not an impossibility. To stop the 
unspeakable cruelties suffered on journeys lasting it may be for half 
a year, over burning wastes, by naked men and women and children 
travelling day after day through thorny brakes and fever-haunted 
marshes, bound and yoked and overladen and beaten more cruelly and 
shamefully than’ the most brutal men dare load and beat their beasts 
of burden : to save these fellow human beings of ours, thus tormented - 
by thirst and fatigue and hunger and wounds and disease: to abolish 
this huge, foul, and monstrous crime against humanity, is, to speak 
calmly and by the card, possible, nay more, if things go well and the 
civilised peoples of the world co-operate to the end, a fractical and 
even a probable thing in the near future. 
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As a whole nation we are not greatly concerned to inquire into 
the prospects of African commerce. We are not bound to consider 
closely whether good or bad trade will be the outcome of the recent 
agreement between France, Germany, and Great Britain on the affairs 
of Zanzibar, or what will be the trade results of our own recent great 
acquisition of exclusive influence in the southern parts of the country. 
It must yet be borne in mind that trade questions are themselves 
intimately bound up with the rescue of the African from his tyrants ; 
seeing that commerce, as it is at present conducted in many parts of 
Eastern Central Africa, even that larger kind of commerce with which 
the white man eventually deals at the sea-coast emporia, necessarily 
involves the employment of slaves as carriers. In roadless regions 
inhabited by people who are too primitive to breed cattle, and where 
belts of country infested by the tsetse fly have to be crossed, none but 
human beasts of burden can bear the products of industry. 

An elephant may be killed a thousand miles from the coast, and 
each tusk is the burden of a negro slave to the nearest seaport, 
while it will have taken three or four negroes to carry the calico re- 
quired to pay the elephant hunter in the far interior. Slavery and 
slave carriage is therefore at present a necessary incident of trade in 
many parts of Africa. It is evident that if civilised modes of car- 
riage are once established in the German and English ‘ spheres of 
influence,’ slave-borne traffic will give way to cheaper and more speedy 
conveyance by road, by rail, or by navigable river. 

This being the one admirable consequence of the extension of 
civilised commerce, it will be well to glance very rapidly at what is 
being done and is meant to be done by the white man throughout 
the huge, roadless, tropical Siberia lying along the forty degrees of 
latitude which intervene between our Cape Colony and the sources 
of the Nile. ' 

Commencing from the northern borders of our own long-settled 
temperate colonies, we naturally find there the beginnings of more 
considerable activity than in other parts of these vast regions. From 
Durban, in Natal, the railroad that has been already constructed to 
Ladysmith is about to be carried to Coldstream and the confines of 
the Orange Free State. Were the Boers of this self-isolating country 
disposed to allow the line to be continued through their territory, a 
rich goldfield would be opened out and important commercial benefit 
conferred upon the world at large and upon the Boers themselves ; 
but such liberality is opposed to Boer sentiment, and I am told on 
very good local authority that there is no immediate prospect of 
the grant of a concession. 

Some three hundred and fifty miles north of Durban is the splendid 
harbour of Delagoa Bay, the finest in all Africa, and here oddly enough 
the Portuguese, themselves notable obstructionists, are suffering 
apparently from the same obstruction at the hands of the Boers of 
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the Transvaal as we have experienced from their brothers in the 
Orange Free State. The Delagoa Bay Railway, constructed by British 
capital and engineering skill, travels smoothly enough along seventy 
miles till it reaches the frontier mountain chain of the Drakenberg 
and the still greater difficulties presented by Boer opposition and 
Boer delays. 

A third railway and scheme of commercial adventure has been 
planned on far bolder lines by a city company. From Kimberley, 
in Griqualand West, which is already in direct railway communica- 
tion with Cape Town, a line is projected to Vryburg in British 
Bechuanaland, heading through veldt and forest towards a region 
reputedly rich in mineral wealth and which is under that ‘ sphere of . 
British influence’ acquired by us within the last few weeks, and which 
is marked on good maps as the territories of Matabili, Mashona, and 
Makelaka, and in the course of some few years the projected line is 
expected to find a terminus on the banks of the Zambesi itself. The 
exploring agent of the Bechuanaland Exploration Company, Mr. 
Frederick Johnson (not to be confounded with the eminent African 
traveller and writer, Mr. Henry Johnston, our vice-consul in the 
Cameroons), who has returned within the last few days from an expe- 
dition through these regions, informs me that the country is rich in 
gold, and of great fertility in its northern portions. The Mashona 
people, who once profitably worked the goldfields of the country, 
were, Mr. Johnson says, a peaceable industrious people, knowing 
many of the arts of peace. The country has been overrun within 
the last thirty years by the Matabili, immigrants from the Zulu 
country, a nation of fierce, stupid, and lazy warriors who have 
wantonly massacred the Mashona with circumstances of almost 
incredible cruelty and left but a remnant of them in the land, and 
are now, not a moment too soon, to come under some of the processes 
of civil government. 

To the north of the Zambesi is the district where the African 
Lakes Company has its seat of action, has made good roads, and 
already runs steamers on Lake Nyassa and the Shiré. This is the 
region made famous by the discoveries of David Livingstone, a country 
dotted with mission and trade stations. These points of light amid 
the encircling darkness are indeed the creation, as they are likewise 
the monument, of that great pioneer of African exploration and 
African missionary labour. It is here that serious fighting is at this 
very moment taking place between the handful of British on the 
spot and the slave-dealing Arabs of the interior, justly alarmed for 
their monopoly and for their prestige. 

Dr. Kerr Cross writes under a recent date to the Secretary of the 
Free Church of Scotland, ‘We are cheered by learning that nearly 
all the nations from Lakes Nyassa to Tanganyika are on our side; 
indeed I know of no exception, The native villages are breath- 
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ing out slaughter against the Arabs.’ Mr. Ewing, the Secretary 
of the African Lakes Company, informs me, so late as on the 14th of 
August, that an armed expedition consisting of about twenty-four 
white men had reached the upper end of Lake Nyassa, two previous 
armed parties having proved unable to quell the Arab slave hunters. 
The third expedition had attacked the Arabs in their chief position, 
but found they had thrown up earthworks against which the rifles 
of the Europeans could make no impression. It is suggested that a 
light piece of artillery would be necessary to dislodge their enemy. 
The expedition is now waiting help from home, and the men are 
confident of success if help will but come, the natives themselves 
being eager to fight with the white men against their oppressors. 
Here, in brief, is the crusade against the great African tyranny 
actually begun, and let who can help it on, in purse or in person. 

The hopes of negro Africa, however, are not confined to the 
prospect that the various industrial adventures referred to above 
will result in the formation of established civilised trade routes and 
trade usages throughout the interior, and that thus a check will be 
indirectly put upon the barbarity of the existing traffic. We may 
confidently anticipate also that the recent understanding between 
Germany and Great Britain will directly block the coast from Witu 
to the Rovuma:River to the exporting slave-dealer, and thus put 
an end to inland slave-dealing operations in a vast district now 
infested by the Arabs. The accompanying map will show how much 
such a blockade may effect. It means a good deal more even than 
a stop to slave dealing along the 500 miles of the German and British 
‘spheres of influence.’ At present the Arab cannot, except with the 
greatest difficulty, run his slaves to the coast north of Witu through 
the fierce tribes on that coast. An interesting map of African slave 
routes, drawn up by Mr. Stevenson, shows no fewer than nine slave- 
trading roads to the coast through the heart of Zanzibar, and but one 
to the immediate north of Witu. The blocking of all slave exit from 
Zanzibar, therefore, will probably oblige the Arabs to make a long 
detour to the south and pass through the Portuguese East African 
Colony of Mozambik. They must do this, or else give up the 
carrying of slaves to any sea-port in Eastern Africa. 

The question, therefore, is simply, Will Portugal co-operate with 
enlightened Europe in helping on this great and righteous cause ? 
And, if she is willing, can she do so to any efficient purpose ? 

No one who is acquainted with continental Portugal can fail to 
acknowledge Portuguese humanity and enlightenment, but un- 
fortunately the greatest doubt must prevail upon the ability of 
Portugal to act strongly in her East African colony. News comes 
slowly and comes with no certainty from these distant and little-visited 
shores, but the consensus of all impartial travellers—ancient as well as 
the most recent—is that the Portuguese possess only a most pre- 
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carious tenure of the coast, and exert almost no authority for the 
preservation of law, order, and good government among the blacks. 
The testimony of foreign travellers to this effect is the more convincing 
as nearly all of them bear witness to the personal courtesy of those rare 
Portuguese officials with whom they are brought into contact on the 
coast. It would be easy to cite a host of authorities on this point. 
The evidence of one of the latest travellers in East Central Africa 
will be enough. Four years ago the late Mr. Montagu Kerr made a 
remarkable journey. Starting from Cape Colony, he passed through 
Bechuanaland, across the Matabili kingdom and through the head 
waters of the great Limpopo River. Thence he struck west towards 
Zumbo, the farthest inland Portuguese settlement on the Zambesi, 
returned along his previous course and crossed the Zambesi at Tete, 
the chief Portuguese station on that river. Subsequently he visited 
the southern end of Lake Nyassa, enjoyed the hospitality of English- 
men and Scotehmen on our steamers and at our stations, and finally 
descended the Shiré to the seaport of Kilimane on the Mozambik 
coast. 

In Mr. Kerr’s description of these perilous wanderings over 
friendless deserts, amid fierce and covetous tribes of black men, 
no word is said of Portuguese protection, Portuguese power, or 
Portuguese influence, until the traveller reaches Tete, where he had 
reason to praise the courtesy and hospitality of the Portuguese 
governor of this now decadent trade centre. Yet over this very land 
where the Portuguese can do absolutely nothing to restrain lawless- 
ness, over the vast territory extending from Matabili to Lake Nyassa, 
and westward as far as the Portuguese colony of Angola, Portugal 
has put forward a monstrous claim to sovereignty—to sovereign 
rights over regions where their very name is unknown! The last 
Portuguese ‘White Book’ contains a map which is in its way a 
curiosity—it is the nearest approach to a jest which the cartographer 
has perhaps ever put forth. A belt of country running across the 
whole African continent, including, let it be observed, a large portion 
‘of that lake district, wherein we alone of all white people have esta- 
blished ourselves, and likewise those central African territories 
towards the south over which their rulers have recently and eagerly 
ceded exclusive rights to ourselves—all this vast domain has been 
coloured as Portuguese land! It isa region so huge and unwieldy 
that to state it in square miles or square leagues would fail to give 
any true idea of its size. It will help to bring it home to the reader’s 
mind to say that if the area of continental Portugal were painted 
upon the map of this huge mockery of an acquisition it would show 
no bigger than a small caterpillar creeping over the paper. 

The Portuguese might, if it pleased their vanity, acquire these 
shadowy estates in Africa, and be heartily welcomed to them by the 
civilised world, if only they would undertake to govern as well as to 
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acquire, but this they are proved not to be able todo. They will neither 
govern or protect, nor consent that others should govern or protect. 
They will not even agree to negotiate. When it was not unnaturally 
proposed at the Berlin Conference thatthe Zambesi question should 
be discussed, Portugal refused her consent. Portugal is in truth 
taking a place in the diplomatic family of nations similar to that 
once occupied by the Dutch. Negotiation is impossible with a smal} 
kingdom which forgets that to negotiate is but to bargain, and that 
to bargain consists in giving as well as in getting. 
A well-known couplet is to the effect that in such international 
dealings 
The fault of the Dutch 
Is in giving too little and asking too much. 


Even the Dutch, however, never asked for so monstrous a slice as 
this of a continent they knew almost nothing about, which they had 
no solid title whatever to own and no power to rule. The British 
Government have never refused to admit that the lower portion of 
the Zambesi is within the Portuguese colony of Mozambik, but it 
has been stated over and over again in Parliament and in our Blue 
Books that as Portugal made herself a party to the second article of 
the Berlin Act of Conference, and thereby enjoys recognition of those 
just claims to sovereignty which Great Britain is the first to acknow- 
ledge, she is bound by the terms of this article to facilitate transit 
through this great highway river to countries lying beyond it. 

Even the Dutch in old times never refused to abide by their 
solemn engagements, nor ever refused free navigation of a river to 
the nations of the world which they with the nations of the world 
had declared free. Now, it is on this special point that affairs 
between Great Britain and Portugal seem likely to arrive at a very 
serious issue indeed. We cannot for a moment allow a nation which 
holds the mouth of a navigable river to levy import duties upon 
goods passing up it to a destination not within the territories of that 
nation, unless such dues are payable solely for navigation purposes. 
It is contrary to the comity of nations, contrary to any sort of inter- 
national equity, and directly contrary, as we have seen, to the en- 
gagements of Portugal herself at the Conference of Berlin. 

The Mozambik tariff is a very heavy one, but, whether heavy or 
light, it cannot be equitably levied upon goods passing up to stations 
in Nyassa-land ; it is not leviable upon men who are living far away 
from Portuguese dominion and fighting for civilisation against barbar- 
ism. The imposition of these duties is moreoveritself an innovation. 
From the year 1877 a transit duty of 3 per cent. was levied upon 
goods passing up the river and not intended for use in the Portuguese 
colony, but within the last three years the Mozambik tariff has 
been applied to every article which enters the river. 

It is to be observed, too, that on the lower waters of the Zambesi 
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itself, where the Portuguese claim paramount power and where, as has 
been said above, our Government is willing enough to admit their 
sovereignty, they are powerless to restrain the riverain tribes. Mr. 
Frederick Johnson, who reached the Zambesi in his travels from the 
south, tells me that communication from Tete to Kilimane, the sea- 
port, is often interrupted for weeks and months together by a negro 
blockade of the river. This is confirmed by Professor Drummond, 
who travelled up and down the Shiré and part of the Zambesi, and 
who reports that the Landeens exact tribute from the Portuguese. 
There is a more serious indictment still to make against the 
Portuguese in Mozambik. It is that while our people on the 
Lakes were fighting for their homes and lands and lives against 
the slave raiders, the Portuguese authorities laid an embargo upon 
the transit of arms and ammunition to our lake stations. Whether 
this arbitrary and cruel piece of officialism was merely a wanton 
act, or whether it was craftily designed, as the sufferers from it were 
inclined to believe, to force their hands and compel them in their 
extremity to sue to the Portuguese authorities for help against their 
enemies, may be left for conjecture. It is enough to say that the 
embargo was the subject of protracted negotiation, and its repeal at 
last wrung reluctantly from the Portuguese Government. It is no 
pleasant task for one who, like the present writer, has spent half a 
lifetime among the Portuguese of the continent of Europe, and 
learnt to appreciate their sound knowledge of the arts of self-govern- 
ment, their liberality, and their general political enlightenment 
where home affairs are concerned, to have to confess that the same 
people are in their foreign colonies and dependencies too often inert 
and retrograde and unenlightened. Portugal is the country of all 
others where patriotism burns with the purest and brightest flame, but 
if the Portuguese have the just pride of a people great in the records 
of noble achievements in the past, they are at times cursed with a 
most frivolous touchiness and misplaced pride. Portuguese colonies 
are, as a rule, well administered, but in regard to their Mozambik 
dependencies, they seem indifferent to the claims of the subordinate 
races to be effectively ruled and protected against wrong. Indeed, 
the Portuguese must be ignorant of the hardships they are unwit- 
tingly inflicting ; their imaginations can never have been awakened 
to the suffering which must inevitably follow an empty claim to 
exclusive sovereignty accompanied by no acts of government. The 
civilised world, however, is waking up to the fact that something 
more than this supineness is necessary with its remoter uncivilised 
portions and neglected corners. The crusade has already begun— 
even if it be not quite after the fashion that Cardinal Lavigerie 
recommends—and Portugal must bear her part or make way for 
others who will. Knowing public opinion in Portugal, I know that 
it only requires that the right-thinking community there should be 
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informed of the illiberal action of their colonial administration in 
East Africa for the sense and humanity of the Portuguese people 
to condemn it utterly. In the meantime the pretensions of the 
colonial Portuguese would be ludicrous were they not so very serious 
a hindrance to the progress of African advancement. 

The attitude of our Government isa very simple one and has been 
fairly stated in the House of Commons by Sir James Fergusson. Her 
Majesty’s Government, said Sir James, do not recognise any unlimited 
dominion of Portugal in the interior of Africa. ‘Spheres of influence ” 
arranged between foreign nations would not be recognised as develop- 
ing into territorial rights except when actual settlements had taken 
place, and when a nation was proved to possess the means of main- 
taining order, of protecting foreigners, and of controlling natives. 
This meets the case of the huge claim of Portugal over the interior ; 
it meets the still more indefensible and absurd claim of Portugal in 
Nyassa-land where the Portuguese flag has never flown, where no 
Portuguese settlement has ever existed, and no act of government 
has been even so much as attempted. 

It is recognised by geographers as a doubtful point of some an- 
tiquarian interest, but of no other moment whatever, whether, in or 
about the year 1623, a Portuguese traveller did or did not catch a 
distant glimpse of the waters of Lake Nyassa from the neighbour- 
ing highlands. Certain it is that during the centuries that have 
since intervened, no Portuguese official or missionary or trader has 
come near that region. No one of any nation has attempted to 
lay a civilising hand on its naked savagery till Livingstone came, 
and till his followers of British race built themselves homes, launched 
their steamers on the lakes and rivers, reclaimed the land, and en- 
deavoured to influence the natives to more humane courses. 

These various points of disputed sovereignty are no doubt of 
great importance and urgency ; but a far more urgent and pressing 
one is whether the Zambesi itself, the highway to a country where 
our own people are holding up the lamp of civilisation to the natives 
and are at this moment engaged in actual and most critical warfare 
for its sake, is to be arbitrarily obstructed in the face of solemn en- 
gagements to the contrary. 

This is not a question of trade or a delicate point in diplomacy. 
Questions of trade and points in diplomacy may await the slow solu- 
tion of tardy negotiation, for all the thinking outside world very 
much cares, but the deliberate obstruction of one of the world’s high- 
ways to a vast suffering continent isa matter that concerns the whole 
humane and Christian world. Should there be no other solution of 
it than war itsel/—war which may open the coast at other points and 
resettle other questions of dominion—it is not to be apprehended 
that the cause of African progress would be a sufferer thereby. 


OswaLD CRAWFURD. 





MR. FORSTER AND IRELAND. 


Mr. Wemyss REID must have felt that, in writing the Life of Forster, 
he addressed himself to a task of rather uncommon difficulty. For, 
while the character with which he had to deal was one of no small 
nobleness, and of warm and constant philanthropy, yet destiny threw 
him, on the main occasions of his Parliamentary career, into open or 
qualified conflict with friends as well as foes, perhaps rather more with 
friends than foes. While descent and education associated him with 
the peaceful Society of Friends, he leaned rather more readily than 
the average Liberal to the employment of force. By political creed 
a Radical, he dissented from the first article of Radicalism by main- 
taining, on grounds of permanent principle, the maintenance of a 
Church Establishment in England. In his burning zeal and devoted 
labours for popular education, he opened a source of sharp discord 
with the bulk of his allies. Much interested in working the 
machinery of party, he looked on the efforts, made at Birmingham 
in 1877-78, to organise Liberal power in the country, with a hostile 
eye. He cordially sympathised with the movement, which marked 
the recess of 1876; but the views which he adopted of the incapacity 
of the Bulgarians for self-government (and which have been curiously 
falsified by the result) made his utterances nothing less than a god- 
send to the Turks and to the Times. Closely associated with the 
colleagues of 1880-2 by common labours and common dangers, he 
found himself, after his resignation, obliged to follow them with keen 
and active criticism as well as with silent support. The saddest case, 
however, for a man of his warm and generous feelings was the case of 
Ireland. To the Irish people he had something of a special devo- 
tion. The famine of 1847 supplied him with an occasion of active 
and self-denying labour in their cause; and when, in 1880, he was 
believed to have made the Irish Office the object of his choice, such 
a selection was certainly due not to personal ambition, but to an 
honourable desire, and perhaps an over-sanguine expectation, to be 
enabled to labour alike for the promotion of the material well-being 
of the people, and for the extension of their local liberties. Nor 
can anyone say with justice that he did not work consistently, and 
even eagerly, within the lines he had laid down for himself. It was 
therefore a sad irony of Fortune, which first threw him into sharper 
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collision than any of his predecessors with the sentiment of the Irish 
people, which made his administration among them the least successful 
period of his life, and which finally ordained that the last of his 
political utterances should be the announcement of a keen resist- 
ance to their ‘ national aspirations.’ ! 

Yet no impartial judge would ascribe any of these mishaps to any 
dishonourable motive or palpable inconsistency. He may have had, 
like many other genuine and original men, specialities or angularities 
of character, which prevented his having the full power of assimilation 
with colleagues, so essential in political life ; but he was, in a marked 
degree, himself from first to last. His aims were high and humane; his 
action in pursuit of them eminently strenuous ; his perceptions were 
rapid, his temper kindly, his judgment not derivative but independent, 
his diligence indefatigable, his powers of work extraordinary. Nor let 
it be supposed that the purpose of his life was in the main disappointed. 
He has left conspicuous records of his active statesmanship in con- 
nection with the Education Act, the Ballot Act, and the Irish Land 
Act of 1881, to all of which he was, in principle or detail or both, at 
the least a main contributor: and he stands second only to Mr. 
Bright in his sleepless and energetic antagonism to slavery, while 
his large views of the vocation of England to assume extended empire 
gave an unrestrained range to his humanitarian sympathies, wherever 
on the face of the globe a group of aborigines could be discovered. 

It is evident, then, that the task of Mr. Wemyss Reid has been 
in no way commonplace. Rather has it been a specialised as well as 
arduous task. To its fulfilment he has brought the qualifications of 
practised ability, ample knowledge, and unswerving devotion to his 
theme. If at any points his work is open to criticism, it is criticism 
of a kind applicable to all instantaneous biography, especially where 
a main source of information has been found in the diaries or other 
records and written judgments of the person whose career is de- 
scribed. It is hardly possible that in this class of works the laws of 
a true perspective can be observed. These laws require distance in 
space, and, in history, adequate intervening time. It is probable 
that Sir Robert Peel judged wisely when he forbade any memoirs of 
himself to be published until thirty years from the date of his death 
had passed away. In a case like that before us, the biographer 
must of necessity read and see, to a great extent, through the specta- 
cles of his subject. We can only obtain from him the materials of 
history rather than history itself. It is, I think, by good judgment 
and by tact that Mr. Wemyss Reid has reduced to their minimum 
the inconveniences of exaggerated or of dwarfed dimension in the 
personages who appear upon his pages ; but he certainly has not been 
able wholly to avoid them. Perhaps, as my own name appears rather 
frequently in the work, I ought to say that it gives me more than 
is my due. I have no complaint to make, but only thanks to tender. 


1 Life, ii. 553., 
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My principal object in this paper will be to place clearly before 
the world the episode of Mr. Parnell’s release from Kilmainham gaol, 
in its connection with the name of Mr. Forster, and the part which he 
bore in it. But, before approaching the border of that subject, I wish 
to clear up, so far as depends on me, one outlying portion of the 
history of the Education Act, with which Mr. Wemyss Reid had no 
means to deal. Forster undoubtedly, in reference to that Act, became 
in some sense the scapegoat of the Government. I do not know that I 
personally can relieve him from much of his responsibility. But I will 
at any rate explain succinctly my own share in the adjustments of the 
Act, which was a very simple one, as well as my views on the most 
critical portion of the subject. These were by no means identical with 
the views of Forster. But I am not aware that I ever had occasion, in 
the course of the proceedings, either to differ from the proposals which 
were made to me by Lord Ripon and him conjointly, or to press upon 
them any proposal of my own. My responsibility is that of concur- 
rence rather than of authorship. It might have been otherwise. 
For, if we had been dealing with a tabula rasa, I should have 
preferred the provisions of the Scotch Education Act, framed by 
Lord Young, which give to the local School Board a free discretion 
with regard to denominational education. On the other hand, I do 
not in any way share the objection, which I think Forster enter- 
tained, to a law which should permit a strict limitation of the State- 
aided as well as of the rate-aided teaching to secular instruction. In 
such a case, however, I am strongly of opinion that arrangements, 
subject to the consent of ail parties locally concerned, should be per- 
mitted, under which the master who gives the secular teaching should 
not be disabled from giving religious instruction also, where it is 
desired, by arrangement with independent parties, at other times, and 
even perhaps within the walls of the schoolhouse. Without doubt 
these matters will come up again for consideration ; but until we shall 
have disposed of our great skeleton in the cupboard—that is to say, 
the Irish question—we shall in all likelihood have no leisure for the 
solution of this, or of many another problem. 

On his instalment in the Irish Office in 1880, Forster’s earliest 
duty was to advise the Cabinet, on his own behalf and Lord Cowper’s, 
not to inaugurate its career by an attempt to revive the Peace Pre- 
servation Act, a measure of modified repression, which at the time 
had but a few days to run. This was wise advice. But in truth there 
was scarcely an alternative. It was too late to pass a continuing law ; 
a Bill of revival would have occupied weeks, would have prevented 
most of the useful legislation of the year, would have been too weak 
for any real emergency, and would at once have consolidated Mr. 
Parnell’s force, by compelling all professed Home Rulers to join him 
in opposing a project of coercion which was not demanded by any 
large outbreak of crime. The next office of the Irish Secretary was to 
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promote the very moderate measure which, in consideration of the total 
inability of many Irish tenants, through a succession of bad seasons, 
to pay their rents, extended to them, but only under most stringent 
conditions, the principle of compensation in the event of disturbance 
by the landlord for non-payment. The rejection of this measure in the 
House of Lords by an immense majority was one of the most deplor- 
able among the legislative performances of that House, and led directly 
to a flood of outrage, and a consequent renewal of coercion, on the one 
hand, and to the Land Act of 1881 onthe other. That Act was not, like 
the Act of 1870, a spontaneous gift to Ireland. It was at least as 
much an effort to save the principle of property from shipwreck, as to 
relieve the necessities, and give stability to the condition, of the Irish 
occupiers. They had want staring them in the face. They did not 
then, as they do now, rely on the support of any British party, much 
less of the Legislature, for any effective dealing with their grievances. 
Agrarian disturbance was the necessary, and ought to have been the 
foreseen, result of the violent action pursued by the Peers. Offences 
of that class rose, in the fourth quarter of 1880, to the fearful amount 
of 717. The House of Lords had created the necessity for coercion. 
But it may be pleaded on their behalf that they did not create a 
necessity for the particular form of repression, which was actually 
adopted. For that selection the Cabinet of 1880 are, of course, re- 
sponsible. And there seems now to be a universal concurrence 
in the opinion that the selection was a bad one. 

The rule which forbids the revelation of particular proceedings 
and opinions in a Cabinet, otherwise than as they take effect, when 
sanctioned by the Sovereign, in public acts and declarations for which 
the whole Cabinet are responsible, is a rule of very high obligation. 
It rests upon solid considerations of public policy, and upon the yet 
more stringent sanction of the Privy Councillor’s oath. It is so far 
indeterminate, that it can not only be dispensed with by the Queen, 
but it loses of necessity its binding force when discussions and trans- 
actions have migrated, so to speak, out of politics into history ; 
when their present and prospective bearings are no longer in question, 
and they have become lessons of the past. The diary of Lord Ellen- 
borough, for example (1828-30), is full of matter protected by the oath 
of the Privy Councillor ; but it was published in the year 1881, and no 
one would make this publication, conversant only with dead actions, 
and with the dead men of another half-century, occasion for censure. 
Tord Grey gave to the world, in 1867, the correspondence between his 
father and King William the Fourth down to the passing of the Reform 
Bill in 1832; but this, though after an interval of thirty-five years, 
was done with the express permission of her Majesty. It is much 
to be regretted that in the most recent years there has been, through 
some channels not yet detected, a relaxation of practice ; and further, 
that this relaxation has been specially, if not inclusively, noticeable 
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when the Liberal party has beenin power. Considering the freedom, 
with which divisions of opinion and the sentiments of individuals 
declared in the Cabinet have come to be spoken of, we cannot wonder 
if there have been placed in the hands of Mr. Wemyss Reid, and made 
known through his pages, some particulars which ought not to have 
been published without authority. The natural and necessary con- 
sequence of any license among the persons who are specially bound is 
that, for other persons, the rule practically passes into desuetude. 

With respect, however, to the unhappy proposal for the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, its interior history has not been 
given in this biography, and I am not about to make any disclosures. 
The world is aware that the first special measure taken by the 
Ministry of 1880 in defence of order was to put the leaders of the 
Land Crusade on their trial. It seems hardly consistent with this 
decision to try the existing law that, when the proceedings were yet 
in embryo, Forster had already become anxious to summon Parlia- 
ment with a view to special legislation. Mr. Wemyss Reid supposes 
that the discussion on this subject was allowed to drop in the 
month of October (i. 259) because of the pressure of the foreign 
questions of the time. This is a mistake. It was the determi- 
nation to try the existing law, which displaced for the time the 
question of proposing any new law. Mr. Reid exhibits to us the 
concession made by Forster, in agreeing to waive his desire that 
Parliament should be summoned at the opening of December. But 
if the growing evidence, supplied from week to week by the returns 
of agrarian crime, brought recruits from among his colleagues to 
coercion, what he gave may have been less than what he got. The 
more intricate question is how came Forster, and how came the 
Cabinet, to choose the form of coercion on which they eventually 
decided? It has been condemned by experience; was it warranted 
by antecedent probability ? 

It was evidently founded by its authors on the belief that the 
existing disorder was the work of certain men, to be found in the 
various districts of the country; that the men were known to the 
local agents of the Government ; and that their prompt and summary 
incarceration would obviate the mischief by arresting the action of 
the cause. Such, it is quite plain, was the inspiration that proceeded 
from the sources more conveniently than precisely described in the 
current phrase ‘Dublin Castle;’ and such was the representation 
freely embodied in the argument for the measure, laid before Parlia- 
ment on its introduction, and apparently deemed sufficient at the time. 

But was it not obvious, even at the time, to make the following 
reply? ‘This is not the mere action of a disorderly sect. The 
movement is a movement against rent. The inducements address 
themselves to, and are felt by, the mass of the population, and you. 
cannot, after all, imprison the mass upon suspicion. Yet, in order 
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to have the least chance of producing an effect, large numbers 
must be arrested and confined ; and the confinement of large numbers 
without charge or trial will shock the public sense, and so cut 
away from under your feet that power of opinion, which can alone 
adequately sustain your proposals.’ But there is an observation 
which it is no more than bare justice tomake. It is that, as regards 
this particular form of coercion, the public are aware of no facts 
which would justify the supposition that it was forced by Forster 
on the body of his colleagues. It is evident, indeed, from the strain 
of this biography, that he thoroughly believed in the efficiency of 
the plan; that, while it was in operation, he laid hold of every 
momentary remission in the fearful rate of crime to rebuild his 
shattered expectations;? and that he even to the last may have 
regarded it as a necessary complement (ii. 412) to other, and as we now 
know more rational, methods. But he had no special responsibility, 
such as may accrue when, in given circumstances, a departmental 
minister enforces his proposals by opening the prospect of his resig- 
nation if it be refused. On the other hand, the fine integrity of his 
nature prevented his resolute adoption of coercion from narrowing 
his views, or impairing his solicitude, on the subject of Land Law 
Reform. I betray no secret except my ownif I bear testimony to the 
early date and firm texture of his ideas on this great subject. I for 
one felt deeply the formidable nature of the proposals which the state 
of Ireland absolutely required ; and in justice to Forster I record the 
fact that he preceded me in their adoption, and that he personally 
contributed to the formation of the strong resolutions, by which we 
were enabled, and by which alone we could have been enabled, to 
confront the Land League. The Act and the League came fairly into 
conflict ; they grappled, as it were, with one another, for dear life ; 
and, as it may now be permissible to say, the Act won the day. The 
effect on the two classes of its opponents was remarkable. The 
Nationalists became reconciled, though the law had abridged their 
demands. The‘ loyal and patriotic’ class, which governs the House of 
Lords, endeavoured to undermine it by a hostile Committee, appointed 
a few months after it came into operation, though it had stayed the 
popular assault, and rescued property from probable anarchy and ruin. 

Laden, in the public eye, with a heavier responsibility for coercion 
than justly belonged to him, and deprived, by the accidents of his 
position, of the privilege of taking a leading part in the battle for the 
great measure of relief, the kind-hearted, able, brave, and energetic 
man toiled onwards, for more than a year, in the gallant endeavour to 
get out of his machine work of which it was incapable ; and only gave 
indulgence to the tender side of his manly nature by taking care to 
avoid, in the treatment of the imprisoned ‘ suspects,’ every harsh 
and, above all, every insulting and degrading incident of prison-life. 


? Even down to March 4, 1882. See ii. 395. 
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Then came the Session of 1882, and the juncture as to which I must 
frankly, and I hope inoffensively, explain the radical difference 
between my own view and that of Mr. Forster. I have not asked 
leave to speak, arid I therefore do not presume to speak, for anyone 
else ; but my belief is that in the main and vital point, the senti- 
ment in the Cabinet was a common and prevailing sentiment.’ 

The manner in which Mr. Wemyss Reid has told the history of 
Forster’s resignation and of the period preceding it can be no matter 
of surprise, still less of complaint. Believing as he does that, in 
relation to the release of Mr. Parnell and his imprisoned companions, 
Forster’s ideas were clear, decided, and consistent, and knowing that 
he was also at variance with the mass of his colleagues, who have 
not told, and hardly can in series tell their story, he not unnaturally 
infers that their ideas were immature and variable, and their counsels 
divided. 

A reference however to Mr. Wemyss Reid’s pages will suffice to 
show that he has here to tread upon ground not altogether safe. 

It had been, indeed, peculiarly difficult, in the beginning of 1882 
to form any just or tolerable judgment of the state of Ireland, 
because there were two sets of special forces at work, and those forces 
operated in entirely opposite directions. There were three principal 
tests by which the condition of the country might be judged: the 
growth or decrease of outrage, the payment or non-payment of rent, 
and the acceptance or rejection of the Land Law by the people. 
These tests, however, rendered not consentient but contradictory 
replies. The outrages of the fourth quarter of 1881, 732 in number, 
slightly exceeded the high figure (of 717) to which they had beenraised 
in 1880 by the rejection of the Compensation for Disturbance Bill ; 
and, in the first quarter of 1882, they were no less than 582, against 
369 in 1881, when the Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill was brought 
in and passed to check them. Still darker is the record, if we look 
to the quality as well as the number of the offences: for the murders, 
which were three in the two quarters of 1880-1, were 14 in the corre- 
sponding period for 1881-2. Coercion had utterly and miserably failed. 
On the other hand the November rents (ii. 415, Forster, Ap. 7, 
1882) had been generally paid: and the acceptance of the Land 
Law by the people, that is to say its success, had become a patent 
and unquestionable truth. Mr. Parnell himself has apprised us, in 
the debate on the Address at the beginning of last February, of his 
noticing the fact from within his prison walls, and of the effect 
which it produced upon his mind. There was already evidence 

8 I refrain from lengthening this paper by noticing in detail the passages in which 
Mr. Wemyss Reid, quite naturally, makes Forster’s views of the juncture a standard 
of history. But I am obliged to record a summary dissent. There was no new 
departure (ii. 444 et alibi), no ‘ reversal of a policy’ (452, 3), above all, no ‘division 
of opinion on the Irish question within the Cabinet,’ which Mr. Wemyss Reid thinks 
(444) had been ‘known for some time.’ 
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enough to condemn the subsisting Coercion Act ; but the evidence in 
favour of the Land Act was growing day by day. The more complete 
that success, the less would be the need for continued coercion, after 
the existing law should have expired in September 1882. Nothing 
therefore could have been more unwise, quite irrespective of its 
effect on the Parliamentary business of the year, than to decide upon 
the character of the subsequent legislation before the time should 
approach which would be required for due deliberation upon it. We 
cannot therefore wonder that on the 25th of March Forster's ‘ impres- 
sion’ was (ii. 408) that the proper time for action would be ‘late in 
the Session ;’ or that (p. 418) the question had not at that time been 
considered by the Cabinet. I find it much more difficult to understand 
why, so soon as on the 7th of April, without any change in the 
circumstances, and while he was sensible of the ‘immense Parlia- 
mentary inconvenience of immediate legislation,’ he nevertheless 
argues in its favour (p. 419). 

It was shortly after this that Lord Spencer patriotically agreed, 
in compliance with the unanimous wish of his colleagues, to assume 
the responsibilities of the Viceroyalty, Mr. Forster continuing to be 
Chief Secretary. But Mr. Wemyss Reid can hardly have interpreted 
Mr. Forster accurately when he writes (p. 424) that he desired this 
change in order that there might be in Dublin some one with suffi- 
cient authority to take decisions ‘at times when’ he was himself 
compelled to be in London. Evidently a Viceroy with a seat in the 
Cabinet, to say nothing of the character or of the long experience of 
Lord Spencer, could not as Viceroy be less than the chief and recog- 
nised representative of executive power in Ireland. 

Before this change took effect, a letter from Captain O’Shea, an 
Irish member believed to be intimate with Mr. Parnell, opened the 
question whether the views and intentions of the popular leader, with 
respect to the use of his influence in Ireland, would leave to the 
Government any justification for continuing his imprisonment. This 
letter was addressed to me. It was acknowledged on April 15, and 
sent on the same day to Mr. Forster; who, replying on the 18th, 
laid down three conditions, on any one of which (ii. 427) not Mr. 
Parnell only, but other prisoners might, he then thought, be released. 
The first, if the country were so quiet as to be independent of their 
action. The second, if by means of fresh legislative powers a like 
security could be obtained. The third, an assurance on which we 
could depend, that Mr. Parnell and his friends, if released, would 
not attempt in any manner to intimidate men into obedience to their 
unwritten law. Even without any of these conditions, some other 
man might possibly make ‘this new departure,’ but he could not. 
Thus it appears that Mr. Forster did not then regard it as ‘a new 
departure’ to act on any one of his three conditions, but only to act 
outside of them. 
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Mr. Wemyss Reid himself takes up the same parable in p. 443. 
‘If Captain O’Shea could obtain a distinct promise from Mr. Parnell, 
who had now returned to Kilmainham, that he would do what he 
could to prevent outrage and intimidation in future, then he was pre- 
pared cheerfully to acquiesce in his release.’ 

And yet we now come to the following mythical passages 
(pp. 432, 4):—‘ It is not surprising that the Cabinet was divided, and 
that it wavered in its opinion. Mr. Forster, however, stood firm.’... 

‘Mr. Chamberlain’s negotiations with Captain O’Shea were being 
continued, and Forster saw clearly that, unless the current changed, 
he must be beaten.’ 

These are passages mythical in the strictest sense. That is to 
say, they are in the writer’s intention absolutely true, but they 
import into the transactions of an earlier period the ideas of a later 
one. When Forster had resigned, he naturally supposed there was 
some cause outside himself for his resignation. Hence the supposition 
of a divided and a wavering Cabinet, for which there is not a shadow 
of foundation. Hence there were to be ‘ negotiations’ with Captain 
O’Shea—a word which as far as I know was never mentioned until the 
catastrophe arrived, and for which no human being was ever able to 
assign a rational meaning. Hence Mr. Forster ‘stood firm,’ with no 
one to stand firm against. Hence the figment that ‘he saw clearly 
that he must be beaten,’ when no point had yet been broached on 
which there was anything to be beaten upon, or anyone to beat 
him. He concurred, as Sir William Harcourt has shown, in the 
commission to Mr. Chamberlain which is inaccurately described as a 
commission to ‘negotiate.’ He gave Captain O’Shea access to Mr. 
Parnell in prison, ‘ at the request of one of his colleagues,’ as is said, 
but evidently having himself no scruple or objection; for if he had 
any, he had his appeal to the Prime Minister, or to the final authority of 
the Cabinet. It was Forster’s own conviction that was probably under- 
going a change which he had not yet defined to himself. He seems to 
have persuaded himself that the Government had some title to keep 
Mr. Parnell in gaol above and beyond that conveyed to them by the 
words (I quote from the statute the widest portion of the powers con- 
ferred) ‘ reasonable suspicion of .. . inciting to any act of violence or 
intimidation, and tending to interfere with and disturb the mainten- 
ance of law and order.’ 

Except upon this supposition, it seems wholly impossible to ex- 
plain his resignation. For the entire substance of his third condition 
(I do not mean a condition imposed on Mr. Parnell, but one stated 
to his colleagues) was, as we shall see, absolutely fulfilled. What he 
required was, in Mr. Reid’s words (p. 433), to be assured ‘that Parnell 
would do what he could to prevent outrage and intimidation in future.’ 
In his own words it was (Ap. 29) a declaration that he will not in 
future aid or abet intimidation. And it was to be so expressed as to 
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appear to include boycotting (p. 434). What he got was not only 
equal to this, but went beyond it. It was a declaration not only binding 
Mr. Parnell not to aid certain practices, but that, together with his 
friends (on a condition to which I will presently refer) he could, as 
he believed, put an end to them (p. 438). ‘I have every confidence, 
a confidence shared by my colleagues, that the exertions, which we 
should be able to make strenuously and unremittingly, would be effec- 
tive in stopping outrages and intimidation of all kinds.’ 

This was a portion of the letter written by Mr. Parnell to Captain 
O’Shea, with permission to show it. Captain O’Shea himself sub- 
mitted it with the fullest belief that ‘the thing was done’ (p. 437). 
It was at once sent down to me. I read it before reading a covering 
letter from Forster. I entirely shared the sentiment of Captain 
O’Shea ; and I never can lose the recollection of the utter amaze- 
ment with which I then found that the covering letter declared the 
engagement to be wholly insufficient. Neither then nor since have I 
been able to see, nor has anyone attempted to explain, in what way 
the promise of exertions which the intending maker of them believed 
would succeed ‘in stopping outrages and intimidation of all kinds’ fell 
short of a declaration that he would not in future aid or abet intimi- 
dation, boycotting included. For boycotting, as it was then under- 
stood, was one kind of intimidation, and the letter of Mr. Parnell 
expressly included ‘all kinds.’ 

The condition, of which I have postponed the mention in order to 
keep the main point clear of all incumbrances, formed the opening of 
the sentence I have quoted from the letter of Mr. Parnell. It ran 
in these words (p. 438) :—‘ if the arrears question be settled upon the 
lines indicated by us.’ This constituted no part of our colleague’s 
difficulty at the time. And, so far as we were concerned, it was a 
condition already fulfilled. It was contained in a letter of the 29th; 
whereas I had already indicated with distinctness in the House of 
Commons on the 26th, in a speech on Mr. Redmond’s Bill, and in 
conformity with a commission from my colleagues, our intention to 
deal with the arrears of rent, an intention founded on a wise recom- 
mendation from Forster himself. 

One word on the supposed negotiations. Mr. Wemyss Reid 
states in p. 439 that ‘ Forster had not disguised his reluctance to coun- 
tenance the negotiations between Captain O’Shea and a member of 
the Cabinet.’ 

But the work before us does not supply the smallest shred of 
evidence to show this reluctance. I have never discovered even the 
most shadowy proof or presumption of it in any other quarter. It 
is perhaps another purely mythical creation; a sentiment which, in 
the state of mind following the resignation, Forster supposed himself 
to have entertained in the state of mind preceding it. As often 
happens in such cases, he mistook the date of its birth. The 
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unconscious fluctuation of his judgment is, however, further shown 
by Mr. Wemyss Reid’s account of the Cabinet of May 1, which for- 
mally preceded, but virtually settled, the resignation (p. 440). He 
was still willing to allow the release of Mr. Parnell on condition that 
the new Crimes Bill, which had already been drafted, should be at 
once introduced ; but ‘in the end’ the Cabinet refused to give way 
to him on this point. 

This proposition, which is thus stated to have been made, was doubt- 
less the fruit, if made, of a genuine desire not to quit his colleagues. 
But it was one which neither in the end nor in the beginning any 
Cabinet could entertain. The subject of coercion, wide in itself, was 
to be widened, not narrowed, by any substitute for the existing Act ; 
which, in default of any other merit, had undoubtedly the merit of 
simplicity. At the moment, onaccount of the previous failure, coercion 
was viewed with very great jealousies, though this humour was subse- 
quently transformed by the catastrophe in Phenix Park into an 
avidity for stringent measures. Some particulars of a new proposal 
had been provisionally discussed from time to time in correspondence 
between Mr. Forster and myself. The Bill had doubtless been 
drafted in Ireland, under Forster’s direction; but it had not been 
considered, nor, I believe, on May 2, even seen, by any other member 
of the Cabinet. But on May 2 he writes a letter to a colleague 
(p. 441) in which he refused to accept even an announcement that 
the substituted measure would be brought in without delay. For he 
says, the release, if unconditional, is a surrender to the law-breakers ; 
if conditional, ‘a disgraceful compromise.’ Such is the sliding and 
shifting faculty of the human mind, even in a man of eminence 
among whose qualities are undeniably found great manliness and 
entire honesty. He had himself repeatedly laid down the condition 
of release to be a certain announcement by Mr. Parnell, and this 
but a few days before; he now thinks that any conditional release 
must be a disgraceful compromise as well as ‘a new departure.’ 

It was, as I have said, by the desire of his colleagues that Mr. 
Chamberlain relieved me of the duty of communicating with Captain 
O’Shea on the contents of the letter which he had addressed to me, 
and which led the way to his visit to Kilmainham. The practical 
result of Mr. Chamberlain’s communications was that Captain O’Shea 
obtained Mr. Forster’s authority to see the distinguished prisoner. 
I do not know what direct light from any existing document may be 
thrown upon the exact nature of these communications, which doubt- 
less must so far as they were of a material character have been made 
known to me at the time. My belief is,and any evidence nowin my 
possession would go to show, that they were of a simple character, 
and bore only upon the question whether the state of Captain O’Shea’s 
information respecting the intentions of his friend was such as to 
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warrant our giving countenance to his obtaining a formal expression 
of those intentions. 

There is a point collateral to the subject of this paper, which has 
not, I think, had sufficient notice. The question, raised by the Go- 
vernment of 1882 with respect to the release of suspects, was abso- 
lutely confined to such prisoners among them as were not themselves 
associated with crime ; and it was as the first fruits of this consideration 
that Mr. Parnell and two brother members were set at liberty. There 
was, therefore, a unanimous judgment of the Cabinet of 1882 that 
these gentlemen were not associated with crime; although not less 
than six members of that Cabinet have in 1888 been either actively or 
tacitly supporters of a Parliamentary inquiry instituted, inter alia, 
in order to ascertain whether they were so associated, or whether they 
were not. But let us return to the main subject. 

The upshot of the matter I think is that the intellectual process 
by which Forster convinced himself of the duty and necessity of 
resigning his office in May 1882 remains, as it is presented in these 
pages, an unsolved riddle. The idea that he was the victim of intrigue, 
Sir William Harcourt has shown that he was himself the first to 
scout. Before severing himself from colleagues, a minister usually 
strains himself to agree with them. After he leaves them, there is a 
reaction in the opposite direction. It is ungenerous to hold him 
bound to every proposition, which he has adopted under a self-inflicted 
pressure, for the avoidance of a greater public evil. Such propositions 
may, however, be rightly used to throw light upon the general ques- 
tion of his divergence. My own opinion, or rather conjecture, is that, 
when Forster assented to the release on condition of a promise to 
abstain from illegalities, he was making a large concession to the views 
of colleagues who interpreted the Act more strictly than himself. Here 
there arises a question of immense public importance, how such Acts 
ought to be interpreted. It is understood that every penal statute 
should be construed strictly. Is it too much, then, to say that a 
statute which, besides being penal, is also arbitrary, should be con- 
strued most strictly of all? Now the statute of 1881 authorises 
arbitrary imprisonment on the ground of reasonable suspicion as to 
certain things done in the past. I have a strong impression that 
while Forster construed these words with strictness, and used much 
conscientious labour in the retrospective inquiry, he also thought 
that, once in gaol, the ‘ suspect’ individually, and perhaps even the 
body of suspects collectively, might properly be dealt with, and detained 
a longer or a shorter time, on grounds which were of public policy, and 
not dependent on the actual continuance of the reasonable suspicion 
as to each person imprisoned respectively. He may have thought 
that the Act inflicted not only the direct damage of imprisonment, but 
also ‘ consequential’ damages. A curious case happened which, on 
any other hypothesis, is difficult of explanation. Dr. Kenny, now a 
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member of Parliament, was the medical officer of a Poor Law Union 
in Ireland. Mr. Forster deemed it necessary to imprison him under 
the Act asa suspect. This was done in the exercise of his undoubted 
power. But he went further, and caused him to be dismissed from 
his medical office. The case was raised in the House of Commons ; 
and it was thus that I obtained my first knowledge of it. The pro- 
ceeding could not be justified ; and the debate ended with a promise, 
through my mouth, to reconsider, that is to say, to reverse it.‘ 
Though surprised at what had happened, I had not acuteness enough 
to form what would perhaps have been a proper generalisation. This 
minor event, however, tends to illustrate later and larger events, by 
which it is itself illustrated. It seems to me a question of immense 
interest whether this wide and loose construction of the statute can or 
cannot be upheld. The Act does not sayin terms that the imprisonment 
shall only continue as long as the reasonable suspicion. This may, I 
suppose, sway the minds of those, if any, who think as Forster may 
have thought, that while suspicion was the proper ground of action 
a parte ante, the condition of the country and general expediency 
might govern it a parte post, and that a person no longer subject 
himself to be reasonably suspected might nevertheless, if his release 
seemed likely to cause dangerous excitement, or in any manner to 
weaken the executive at a critical time, be reasonably and lawfully de- 
tained. I may be pardoned for an effort to piece together conjecturally 
the premisses and the conclusion in the mind of a man like Forster, 
when the bond between them seems for once to have been broken. 
This view was as far as possible from being shared by the Cabinet at 
large. They thought, as Sir W. Harcourt has said, that if the sus- 
picion was no longer reasonable, the detention was no longer justifiable. 
Even apart from general principles (which seem to me imperative), they 
were at least indirectly sustained by those provisions of the Act, which 
required the Viceroy every three months to reconsider every case, and 
to record his decision upon each. For the Cabinet, if thus minded, 
there was and there could be but one question—What is the state of 
Mr. Parnell’s mind and intention? From the moment when they 
had to discard suspicion as unreasonable, they could not lawfully keep 
closed the prison doors—no, not for an hour ; and if they had done it, 
they would have deserved to be impeached. 

The same considerations serve to show that from the nature of 
the case there could be no ‘negotiation.’ What the Executive Govern- 
ment had to do was simply to ascertain, or rather to receive through 
the unsolicited office of a friend, what was the state of Mr. Parnell’s 
mind on the subject which had led to hisimprisonment. A physician 
does not negotiate with his patient, but examines him. The simple 
fact of scrutiny into the present did of itself, according to the view of 
the Ministry, determine the future. There have been times when 


‘ The date was February 23, 1882. See Hansard, cclxxiii. p. 1478. 
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prisoners have been practised on in prison by the agents of a Go- 
vernment to induce them to do this or that. But here no agent of the 
Government either saw Mr. Parnell, or was in any way concerned. The 
essence of negotiation is optionally to give and take, or to attempt 
giving and taking; but here nothing was given, nothing taken, 
nothing attempted, and the Government had no option in the matter. 
It was not open to them to consider either the pain, or the incon- 
venience, which the loss of such a colleague could not but entail. 
They fulfilled what they deemed to be the plain unequivocal inten- 
tion of the law, and for such fulfilment they have neither liability 
to blame, nor claim of any sort to praise. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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